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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW... 


ARTICLE I, 


The Origin of the Concept of God. 
PART I. 


Mucs discussion has arisen in regard to the universality 
of religion. Some affirm that there are tribes of men with- 
out religion of any kind, while others declare that an inti- 
mate acquaintance with these people would reveal certain 
beliefs and observances which are prompted by man’s relig- 
ious nature. 

Throughout these discussions, however, there has been a 
tacit assumption that the universality of the religious senti- 
ment wonld prove man to have an intuitive or immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Being. Such an immediate knowl- 
edge of God, moreover, is regarded as an evidence of His 
real existence. On the other hand, again, it is tacitly under- 
stood that, if religion is not universal, it necessarily destroys 
any evidence for the real existence of God given in the 
nature of man. 

Yet, at best, the universality of religion and the posses- 
sion of the idea of God by every individual, can do no more 
than Descartes’ famous argument, which assumes that God 
exists because we have an idea of Him as necessarily exist- 
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ent. We can never make belief a premise in an argument for 
the truth of the belief. That people regard the sun as rising 
scarcely proves the reality of the fact. 

Alihough the subject of the universality of religion is 
interesting as a matter of historical research, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that the rise of religion anywhere or in any form 
requires an explanation. The universality of religion can no 
more account for its origin than the fact that electricity is 
always present under certain conditions, can explain the 
nature of electricity. 

If, therefore, the growth of religion can be traced _histori- 
cally, and its universality practically proved, the problem of 
the origin of religion is no nearer solution. The possession 
of religion by cne nation, tribe, or one man, raises the same 
question as to its origin, as its possession by all men. The 
explanation of a single phenomenon is intrinsically the same 
as that for a multitude. 

It is generally recognized, also, that religion is primarily 
emotional, and emotion alone can hardly give valid knowl- 
-edge’of the object of the emotion. History shows that every- 
whiere before the rise of philosophy there exists a religion in 
which tlie emotion and imagination formed the chief elements. 
But do we for a moment believe in the real existence, out- 
side of their minds, of their objects of worship? That they 
existed reallv as their emotions and imagination painted 
them? The Aryan gods are countless and hymns of highest 
praise aresung. Yet when the early Aryan, praising Varuna, 
calls him “The Mighty One who rules above, looks down 
upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand ” (p. 16, 
Indian Wisdom, M. Williams), and declares that ‘ whatever 
exists within this earth, and all within the sky, yea, all that 
is beyond, King Varuna perceives,” he is picturing in his 
worship what centuries later his philosophy describes as “ He 
(the self) encircled all, bright, incorporeal, scatheless, with- 
out muscle, pure, untouched by evil, omnipresent, self-exist- 
ent, he disposed all things rightly for eternal years.” (Vag- 
asaneyi Sanhita, Upanishad, p. 312.) Here thought takes 
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the place of emotion. Indeed, philosophy is only possible 
after the emotional nature of man is in part, at least, subor- 
dinated to the intellectual. 

With the universal possession of religion, then, by primi- 
tive man, the fact of its being largely emotional renders it 
difficult to discover what that truth is which has emotion 
mainly for its evidence. So that while the universality of 
religion does not touch the question of its origin, neither does 
the character of the primitive religion help us greatly in find- 
ing the real truth underlying the early forms of belief. 

With the recognition that. the universality of religion does 
not account for its origin, and that the character of the prim- 
itive religion gives us little knowledge of its basis in truth, 
we discover, also, that neither does the hypothesis of a special 
revelation, lost to all but the Jews, explain the origin of relig- 
ion. Even if it were possible to obtain the data requisite for 
verifying the hypothesis, a special revelation in no way ex- 
plains the capacity of man which enables him to receive it. 
The knowledge of God given through a primitive revelation 
presupposes the existence of the same conditions which would 
render this knowledge possible through dreams or visions. 

The proof, moreover, of an instinctive monotheism, bears 
no more on the question of the origin of the idea of God, 
than does the universality of religion, or the fact of a primi- 
tive revelation, neither does it touch the question of the real 
existence of God, since an instinctive belief can, of itself, 
testify nothing in regard to the character of that which causes 
the belief. It is only by examining the source of our belief 
that we can determine the truth contained in the belief. 

Whatever our theory of the origin and development of the 
world, or even if we attempt to hold no theory, the fact of the - 
Now and Here suggests inevitably the How and Why, and 
we are compelled to talk of God, or Force, or Something. A 
partial answer to the world-mystery will always be advanced 
even though we find the whole answer far beyond our reach. 
But a partial answer is so often mistaken for a whole one, 

that many continually confuse an explanation which describes 
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a mere beginning of a phenomenon with one which accounts 
for the possibility of this beginning, that is, its origin. 

Such a partial answer is the theory of evolution. It con 
cerns only the beginning of life in time. The mere fact of 
evolution cannot explain its origin, its possibility. That is 
a subject for philosophy. Insensible additiens of separate 
powers by slow growth may be a mattter of fact, but the pos- 
sibility of these insensible additions is as inexplicable as the 
creation of special types. We must remember that a process 
whether it be gradual or seemingly instantaneous, is power- 
less to reveal the possibility of the resulting existence. That 
a spark applied to gunpowder produces an explosion is no ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. Experience tells us that an 
explosion is always the result of such contact, and expericnce 
may show us.a slow process in the world’s growth. But the 
fact that experience gives us the knowledge, explains the one 
case as little as the other. 

In discussing, then, the origin of the idea of God, we are 
not concerned with its beginning in time, nor need we con- 
sider man before he became man. We include in our concept 
of man the attribute of reason, and, therefore, an examina- 
tion of the origin of religious ideas must begin with man as 
he is — a rational being, not necessarily with man as he was 
before he became rational. 

Yet, disregarding organic evolution, sociologically, at least, 
development is practically proved. The remains of pre- 
historic times mark the stages of intellectual development, 
and history points out a growth frum lower to higher forms 
of culture. That the idea of God has changed from crude 
thoughts to a purer concept, is shown by the study of any one 
of the early religions. Although we are concerned only with 
the source of our belief in God, and the truth contained in it, 
we must examine the elements which history shows have 
made up this idea, that we can discover any element which 
may be common to the various concepts. We must see, if 
possible, whether there is one element forming a part of every 
idea of God, and then, examining the source from which this 
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element is derived, we can determine whether it is one from 
which we gain valid knowledge, or apparent knowledge only. 
This will give us also the truth which underlies the various 
forms of religion. 

Among the Aryans we find a nature-worship which assumed 
Will as the cause of all changes in the natural forces as man- 
ifestations of invisible beings. Man early experienced the 
changes due to his own action, and, by analogy, he attributed 
the cause of all changes to personal agency. These concepts, 
anthropomorphic in the extreme, gradually developed into one 
which was applied indifferently to many gods. The early 
Aryan worshipped Mitra, Iydra, or Varuna, in verses which 
declare the highest attributes, wisdom, love, power, perfected 
in the god addressed. Of Iydra says one hymn, “ Thou wast 
born without a rival, king of gods and men, infinitely wise, 
irresistable in might . . . a wall of defense to us thy 
worshipers. A brother, father, mother, all combined.” (In- 
dian Wisdom, p. 16.) Of Agni says another, “ Thou art a sage, 
@ priest, a king, protector, giver of life, of immortality.” 

But while the imagination ran riot in the creation of gods, 
the philosophy of the Aryans wrought out their idea of unity. 
The early phase of both their religion and philosophy forms 
logical premises for the later pantheism in which the separate 
will in each event became the one Will, Cause, Self, behind 
all appearances. The multiplicity of phenomena perceived 
by the senses gave rise to the multitude of gods in their re- 
ligion. The permanent element given in the individual con- 
sciousness formed by analogy the self or permanent element” 
in their philosophy. 

The Chinese religion, also, though differing greatly in 
detail, reveals traces of a like development. Their early 
classics may indicate the primitive belief in one Supreme 
Being, but it is impossible to separate the Supreme ruler of 
their worship from the primal force of their philosophy. 
Tien, whether considered as heaven itself or as the abode of 
the Supreme, is continually addressed as if endowed with all 
the attributes of personality. Yet, in their philosophy, mind 
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and matter are both manifestations of force, so that the dis- 
distinction between mind and matter does not appear in 
Chinese philosophy. “The foundation and root of matter is 
force, and, says the Chinese philosopher Chi-li, ‘The purest 
part of primal matter is spirit. The world is the spontaneous 
activity of the heavenly reason’ ” (p. 938, China, Sam. Jolin- 
son). The object of their worship, then, is an intelligence 
whose will is identified with the order of nature. 

An examination of the Egyptian religion, likewise, reveals 
the causal element as predominant in their concepts of the 
gods. While at first cause and effect were regarded as the 
result of power embodied in some god, later, as among the 
Aryans, “ the self-existent One, the soul of nature” was wor- 
shipped through its manifestations in sun, light, and wind. 
Osiris, one of the oldest gods, is called “ the soul of the sun.” 
As the personal element became exalted above the purely 
physical, he became the “ Lord of the Universe, Creator of 
all things.” (Rel. of Egypt, p. 44, Tiele.) 

Although new gods, at least new names for the gods, at- 
tended the political changes, yet each set of deities had one 
or more gods who were addressed indifferently as the highest 
Being conceivable, ‘*The One, self-existent, eternal, creator 
of all that is” (p. 157). Here, too, it is the philosophy 
which gives the pantheism expressed in a hymn to Amon, 
‘¢ The gods salute his royal majesty as their god who reveal- 
eth himself in all thatis. . . . . That which persisteth 
- inallthingsisAmon. . . ° . ‘Thou art heaven, thou art 
earth, thou art fire, thou art water, thou art air, and whatever 
is in the midst of them” (p. 127, Rel. of Ancient Egypt, 
Renouf). 

Nor is it possible to study the Old Testament, and not see 
the causal element present alike in the anthropomorphic God 
of Abraham, and in the purer conception of the Psalmist 
when he says, ** Lord Thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.” 
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In the early phase of a religion man used little reason in 
forming his idea of God. He was content with the mere 
assumption of an analogy between the cause of changes in 
the material world, and the changes due to his own action. 
This formed a basis on which the imagination could create 
countless gods, and endow them with all the attributes to 
inspire the emotions. 

It was only later that the increasing activity of the intel- 
lect enabled religion to resolve the many individual causes or 
wills into the “ One self-existent creator of all that is.” It 
was the power of thought which enabled philosophy to account 
for all phenomena from the action of one Cause, Substance, 
or Self. Imagination particularizes, reason generalizes. Im- 
agination pictured the cause of each change in nature ; reason 
declared the union of all causes in one Cause. 

History, then, shows us that, both in religion and philoso- 
phy, the idea of cause was always present, however much the 
concepts differed in other respects. It is the causal element, 
therefore, in our definition of God which is common to every 
concept, and the truth contained in this element will give us 
the measure of truth contained in every concept of God. In 
considering, however, the growth of the idea of God in its 
historical aspect, we have anticipated, in a measure, the con- 
clusions of some of those investigators who endeavor to 
account for the origin of religion on the ground of experi- 
ence alone, since we have glanced hastily at the facts which 
form the basis of these indications. 

But we must bear in mind that the origin — the possibility 
of the idea of God is a differeit question from that of its be- 
ginning. There is the same difference between these two 
questions as there is between the fact of evolution and the 
possibility of evolution. The one is a question of scientific 
‘observation ; the other of scientific thought. The one belongs 
to empirical science; the other to philosophy. Any theory. 
or collection of facts which shows us the way in which the 
idea of God did arise, in no way touches that which made the 
rise of this idea possible. Just as the way in which the uni- 
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verse did begin in no way touches the v.ystery which made 
possible the beginning in any form. 

The differeiice between the two questions of possibility or 
origin, and the beginning in time, is the real fundamental 
difference between the intuitional philosophy and the experi- 
ence philosophy. Wedo not understand by the intuitional 
philosophy, a philosophy which defends the existence of an 
intuitive knowledge of God. Yet the results given in the 
intuitional philosophy differ widely from the conclusions given 
in the experience philosophy. Not so much, indeed, from an 
intrinsic difference in their positions as from a diflerence in 
starting-point. The experience philosophy enters the race- 
course with the time signal, while the intuitional philosophy 
begins farther back with the possibility of the time signal 
itself. 

Nevertheless, from a misapprehension of the scope and 
force of this philosophy, many believers in the existence of 
God, who undervalue the ability of reason to furnish sufficient 
evidence to establish the truth, affirm that a separate intuition 
tells us of His existence. They assure us that all men have 
some idea of Him, however erroneous it may be, and, conse- 
quently, there must be some reality which corresponds to the 
idea. But this argument has t!:e same strength as that from 
the universality of religion and no more. And, if pushed to 
the extreme, it would give one man as much right as another 
to assert that-his individual idea of God corresponded to the 
real self-existent Being. Even if it were proved that every 
one. had some idea of God, it neither explains the origin of 
the idea, nor renders legitimate a belief in God’s existence 
from the fact that we possess an idea of such existence. This 
argument is based on a false psychology which confuses “ in- 
tuition ” used in the sense of capacity of attaining knowledge 
with “ intuition ” as giving up the ready made idea. , 

Others, who affirm the limitations of the mind, accept the 
belief in God on insufficient evidence, and call it faith. These 
base their belief on will rather than on reason, and consider 
themselves as the poxsessors of an “ organ of faith.” 
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Again, the mystical doctrine of Schleiermacher, who finds 
an immediate knowledge of God in our feeling of,dependence, 
and affirms a consciousness of ourselves as related to God, is 
defended at present by Mr. Newman Smyth. He holds that 
“One point of mental departure both in science and religion, 
alike in physics and metaphysics is feeling” (p. 18, The 
Religious Feeling). 

Though sensations may precede perception in time, it is 
not sensation which gives a knowledge of what the cause of 
the sensation may be. Pain-of itself teaches us little in re- 
gard to its cause. It is the perception in sensation which 
gives knowledge, and, if sensation alone can tell little about 
the cause of the sensation, emotion alone can do no better. 
If sensation, arising from the presence of sound or heat, does 
not explain their nature in physics, in metaphysics, our feeling 
of dependence, even if it does precede our knowledge of it, 
can give us little information in regard to that which causes 
the feeling. It is hardly legitimate, therefore, to argue from 
the possession of feeling to the character, truth, or oojective 
reality of that which causes the feeling. 


If, moreover, the feeling of absolute dependence is insep- 
arable from the consciousness of our personal existence, it is 
merely resolved, in ultimate analysis, into the knowledge that 
we did not cause ourselves. In making feeling the starting- 
point of our belief in God, our experience in gaining valid 
knowledge is reversed. A consciousness which gives an emo- 
tional certainty only, can never be the immediate ground of 
intellectual certainty. It is intellectual certainty alone that 
can form a basis on which the emotions may have valid 
reason for existence. 

Although these arguments may be satisfactory, however, 
to individual experience, it is nevertheless necessary to change 
the premises of the argument, since many people do not find 
in themselves an intuitive conviction, an organ of faith, or an 
immediate knowledge of God in the feeling of dependence. 

But the adherents, also, of the experience philosophy differ 
greatly in their judgments of the way in which the idea of 
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God arose. Hume, in a deductive treatment of the subject, 
declares that through ignorance and fear of unknown causes, 
men acknowledged a dependence on invisible powers. These 
were endowed with sentiment and intelligence, and from the 
exercise of the generalizing powers of man, polytheism passed 
into monotheism. 

According to Compte, fetichism was ‘the primitive religion. 
From a tendency in man to attribute life to inanimate objects, 
—trees, mountains, and rivers—stones, shells, and relics, were 
all endowed with spirit. 

Spencer finds in dreams and visions, and the worship of 
dead ancestors, a sufficient explanation of religion. The 
veneration paid to the dead he regards as the beginning of 
the idea of God, since this idea is merely the idea of man 
perfected. But he does not explain why dead ancestors are 
worshipped, neither does he show why the attributes of man, 
which make up the idea of God, are infinitely perfected rather 
than indefinitely. 

The same criticism is applicable to Max Miiller, who con- 
founds the indefinite given to the senses with the infinite 
possible to mind. 

Others, again, find in wonder, the sense of mystery, the 
beginning of the primitive nature-worship, and appeal to the 
instinct of human nature which reverences what it cannot 
understand. Of religion, says Carlyle, in his book ‘ On 
Heroes,” ‘“* Worship is transcendent wonder, wonder for 
which there is no limit or measure; that is worship. To 
_these primeval men, all things and every thing they saw ex- 
ist beside them were an emblem of the Godlike, * some 
God.” 

Yet, of these different theories, one explains the phenom- 
ena no better than another. Both systems of philosophy, in 
the ordinary use, mistake the whole question at issue. The 
commonly accepted doctrine of intuitive knowledge is used 
to prove the real existence of God from an idea of Him; 
while the experience philosophy which, shows how the idea may 
have arisen, in no way explains the origin of the idea. The 
truth contained in each system of philosophy is misapplied. 
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The truth in each is made to serve asa premise for conclusions 
which by no means follow. The experimentalist attempts 
to silence all questions of origin by describing a beginning ; 
the intuitionalist atttempts to silence all questions as to the 
real existence of God, by pointing to an idea of Him. The 
one uses method to explain cause; the other uses idea, con- 
viction, emotion, to prove objective reality. 

The tacit essumption which underlies the experience phil- 
osophy at every other point, underlies it here, at this point. 
It assumes the existence of a tendency, an instinct, a nature 
of man, which leads him to do as he has done. It starts, 
therefore, with the very thing to be explained. We do not 
ask how the idea of God did arise, we ask how it could arise 
at all. We do not seek the kind of experience, we ask what 
it is which renders any inductions from experience possible. 
The statement that experience gives us the materials of 
thought, we do not question. The statement that the idea of 
God was learned through experience, we do not doubt. 
Moreover, all researches as to what experience did give us 
the idea of God, are exceedingly interesting. They are 
useful, also, as marking the efficient ways in which varied 
experiences can suggest the same idea. But any order of 
experience may be the true one, or all may be true for differ- 
ent times and places. To primitive man in some regions 
sleep, dreams, and death may have suggested the super- 
natural. To others the wonder of the sun, moon, and stars 
may have pointed out the mysterious powers. It may have 
been comparatively late in the intellectual development, 
before the mind of man could grasp the idea of One Being 
the creator of all things. But there is a question which lies back 
of the whole experience philosophy. How is it that experience 
furnishes the idea of God to man, and not to a dog? The 
ability to perceive, know, understand anything is the real 
mystery, and this mystery the experience philosophy does not 
touch. Any knowledge presupposes the ability to receive the 
knowledge. The ability to think ‘‘ God” must precede the 
thought of Him, just as the ability to walk must precede the 
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act. The possibility of thinking ‘ God” is the question 
which the experience philosophy does not reach. In the pos- 
sibility of thinking “* God ” lies the origin of the concept. 

We find, then, that if an intuition, whether of intellect or 
feeling, explains neither the origin of the concept nor proves 
God’s existence, an order of experience is an unsatisfactory 
explanation also. We find that, if a separate intuition is 
untrue to nature, experience alone is untrue to fact. 

That knowledge is made possible through the unique 
power of mind which perceives, understands, generalizes the 
facts of experience, seems to be a truth too simple and com- 
monplace to need emphasis. Yet it is here that we must look 
for the origin of the concept of God. It is coeval with the 
origin of the psychical force whatever be its ultimate nature. 
We see, accordingly that the origin of the concept of God is 
not a subject for historical research. Nor can it be disposed 
of on the theories which recognize a natural tendency in man 
to fear, admire, or wonder at what is inexplicable. Nor can 
a psychological investigation which finds in man a tendency 
to attribute a cause for everything, and an anthropomorphism 
which regards this cause as a personal being, render a satis- 
factory explanation. The question lies farther back than any 
of these theories can reach. It lies back in the nature of 
mind, and belongs to the deep questions of knowing and 
being. The answer to it will explain the mystery of con- 
sciousness, the possibility of perceiving anything, that a man 
infers the presence of an instrument from the sound of 
music, or the presence of a rose from the fragrance. 

The subject of the possibility or origin of the idea of God, 
is, therefore, a purely metaphysical one, and any facts as to 
the beginning or development of the idea bear no more upon 
the question than the inductions which establish the laws of 
gravity bear upon the possibility of performing the inductions. 
Yet the possession of a concept of God, however derived, is a 
fact of experience, like the inductions which give us the laws 
of gravity, and a conception of the miracle in the one case, will 
give us a conception of the miracle in the other. 

Harriet M. Snell. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY. 


Artic.Le II. 
The New Orthodoxy. 


WHATEVER else the present age may be able to boast of, it 
can hardly be considered a very thoughtful or logical age. 
Our thinking has almost entirely concentrated itself upon the 
field of physical research, and to a great extent upon a single 
division of that field. The great discoveries in astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and geology, which have revolutionized 
the mental life of the world, are the achievements of past 
generations ; the present has had to content itself with elab- 
orating the details of those sciences and applying them to 
practical life. Biology is the only department cf science, 
perhaps, in which any grand triumph of pure thought still 
remains possible ; and here all our mental activity, for some 
time past, seems to have been absorbed in a passionate strife 
about evolution. I have no quarrel with the theory of evolu- 
tion as @ mere opinion, and hope that sooner or later it will 
be fully established as a true induction. But whoever remem- 
bers what a wild and reckless strife this about evolution has 
mainly been — how it has been carried on in strange disre- 
gard of the logical canons which separate a plausible opinion 
from a scientific induction — must admit, I think, that our 
biological studies have not yet risen from the field of vague 
speculation and controversial bewilderment to the higher leve} 
of clear thinking and scientific precision. 

The glamour of scientific progress lying around the present 
age seems to consist of: first, vast but unguaranteed promises 
for the future; second, improved instruments which facilitate 
the details of physical research ; third, ingenious inventions 
like the telephone and the electric light, which enhance our 
material comfort and enlarge the round eyes of ignorant 
wonder. Such things are by no means to be despised, but 
they are plainly the triumphs of dexterity and persistence 
rather than of deep and compreliensive thinking. 

Since, then, there seems to be so little of pure thinking, 
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exact and far sighted, even in those scientific studies with 
which the present age is so engrossed, how much less must 
we expect to find in the neglected field of theological study. 
If science, whose very essence is clearness and precision, 
seems to be losing itself in the universal fog of modern 
thought, what can we hope of theology, which has always 
been somewhat partial to mystery and obscurity ? 

In fact, this mental fog is spreading so completely over 
religious life that many begin to question whether religion 
may not be entirely dissevered from truth and its laws. 
Religion, according to Tyndall, Huxley, and their coadjutors, 
is purely ideal: its essence is emotion; its intellectual prin- 
ciples are unverifiable and its laws are merely methods of 
feeling. Of a similar import is the Comtist religion of hu- 
manity, wherein the religious emotions are held sacred and 
glorified with the pomp of a gorgeous ritual, while the con- 
ceptions of God, spirit and immortality — in fact, all the 
fundamental ideas of religion, are peremptorily suppressed. 
And still more recently, Lange has given to us his masterly 
History of Materialism, the final purpose of which is to advo- 
cate a new Religion of the Jdeal—a religion which, without 
‘in the least pretending to believe the doctrines of Christianity, 
would still piously preserve them all as feeders to the ethical 
emotions, and the esthetic imagination. 

If now the Christian church does not acquiesce in these 
conclusions of Tyndall and Comte and Lange, there would 
seem to ‘be a pressing need that it should come forth and 
show that its beliefs are not. merely “ ideal,” not merely the 
aerial creations of a devout poetry, but real truths capabla of 
exact statement and ample verification. Unhappily, that is 
the very thing which the Christian church, just now, seems 
bent on not doing. It appears to be seeking protection in the 
universal fog. It-is trying, apparently, to obscure what was 
clear and to suppress what was exact in its ancient state- 
ments of doctrine — to cast the whole body of Christian 
belief into a background of vague mystification, and to risk 
everything upon the strength of the Christian emotions and 
the esthetic value of the Christian ideals. 
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Thus there has sprung up in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, that shadowy and almost indefinable form of 
Christian faith which goes under the generic name of the 
New Orthodoxy. Undoubtedly something of the vagueuess, 
of the bewildered and distrait air of the new religion is due 
to the intellectual tendencies of the age; but very much 
more is due to the peculiar circumstances under which the 
new faith has had its origin. 

That origin was emotional rather than intellectual. The 
New Orthodoxy is mainly a concession, somewhat tardy and 
reluctant, to certain overmastering tendencies of modern 
feeling, As the outcome of many influences, which need not 
here be enumerated, there has resulted in modern times a 
very remarkable softening of the human heart —a wave of 
humane feeling and of delicate moral perception which has 
swept over the whole area of life. This ethical development 
has excited a certain feeling of uneasiness, — even of passion- 
ate revolt against many doctrines included in the Orthodox 
scheme of salvation. Beliefs that were accepted without a 
twinge of protest by our grim and stoical forefathers, have 
become absolutely unbearable to the more refined and sensi- 
tive feeling of their descendants. And it has been becoming 
increasingly evident that the same sentiment which has cov- 
ered the land with societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, would sooner or later succeed in suppressing the 
cruelties of Orthodox theology. __ 

To the overwhelming pressure of this moral sentiment the 
Orthodox church has been forced to make some concession 
in order to preserve its existence. And this concession wrung 
from such reluctant hands is the New Orthodoxy. A system 
of thought thus originated, cannot in the nature of things be 
friendly to clear statements and logical precision. A compul- 
sory readjustment of beliefs — an enforced renovation of very 
old garments with new cloth — it will incline, not so much to 
accurate definitions and exact reasoning, as to vagueness, ob, 
scurity, reticence, and the dexterous ambiguity of a Delphic 
oracle. 
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For this reason, the New Orthodoxy, despite its grand 
promises of progress, seems to me essentially a retrograde 
movement. As a logical statement of belief, it is inferior to 
the Old Orthodoxy; and as a moral influence, its sentimental- 
ities form but a poor substitute for the rigors of the more 
ancient faith. To prove this let us examine its doctrines of 
God, of Christ, and of human destiny, so far as they can be 
gathered out of the infinite haze. First, then, its conception 
of God. 

The Old Orthodoxy was the work of a long line of deep 
and devout thinkers, a line that led from Athanasius and 
Augustine, through Anselm and Aquinas to Luther, Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards. Their work was, of course, not per- 
fect or final. But when we consider the immensity and ab- 
struseness of the problem upon which they were engaged, — 
when we consider that they were shut off-by the necessities 
of their position from the only complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of their problem, we must admit that their work was a 
masterly one. The solution that they gave, was up to a cer- 
tain point, clear, logical and wonderfully well adapted to the 
needs.of the fourteen centuries which adopted it without a 
murmur. 

This ancient Orthodoxy rested upon a steadfast affirmation 
of the sovereignty of God ; and therein was the secret of its 
strength. In that affirmation the thought of the Divine 
Goodness was indeed obscured; but beyond that everything 
was clear, exact, and consistent. The evil will of men and 
devils might introduce a temporary element of rebellion, but. 
in the end God’s sovereignty would be completely triumphant. 
It would triumph in the eternal felicity of His elect ; it would 
triumph also in the enforced submission and eternal punish- 
ment of His enemies. It was, indeed, a terrible sovereignty 
—an unlovely, desolate empire of infinite force and eternab 
hate. But still it was an empire; and God was sovereign. 

- “Opposed to this was another conception of Divine Sov- 
ereignty which the Old Orthodoxy stigmatized as heresy. 
It proclaimed an empire of infinite love. It believed that the 
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Divine Majesty could vindicate itself in a more divine way 
than by the aid of dungeons and chains. It believed that all 
rebellion would end at last, not in a sullen and enforced 
submission, but in reconciliation and pardon. 

Here, then, are two theories of the Divine Sovereignty ; 
and beyond them it is impossible to conceive of any other. 
Which one of them, now, does the New Orthodoxy accept? 
Neither. It canuot accept the last, because that would be to 
accept Universalism ; and the New Orthodoxy, amidst all its 
vagaries, is unalterably fixed in its determination that it wiil 
never become Universalist. On the other hand, the ethical 
sentiment of modern times forbids that it should accept the 
Calvinistic theory. . And thus the New Orthodoxy is left 
without any exact conception whatsoever of the Divine 
supremacy. Bew.ldered by the vague metaphysics of the 
“ free-will controversy,” it can see no outlook for the future 
save that of * endless sinning” and consequently of endless 
rebellion against the suvercignty of God. 

Such, then, is my first objection to the theology of the New 
Orthodoxy. Itisa retrograde movement; because, without 
bringing any new light, it obscures what was already c'ear 
under the old dispensation. The Old Orthodoxy, as we have 
secn, obscured the infinite goodness of God ; but it put the 
infinite justice of God in a fierce and awful light that caught 
the gaze of every eye. The New Orthodoxy withdraws both 
infinite justice and infinite goodness behind the same cloud of 
vague obscuration. It leaves the whole moral nature of God 
under total eclipse. 

There is an unmistakable drift of the times towards a 
revival of Paganism. An increasing multitude seem to have 
lost all conception of God save as a mere name for the aggre- 
gate of physical forees. God for them is Nature personified 
and made poetic. Against this fatal tendency the Old Ortho- 
doxy opposed its fierce assertion of the moral sovereignty of 
God conccived as infinite justice; it taught men to look upon 
God, not as a mere name for Nature, but as an Infinite Ruler, 
who would even subject Nature and annull all her laws in 
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order to carry out His purpose of moral retribution, and vin- 
dicate the majesty of His law. With less fierceness, but still 
deeper intensity, Universalism opposed itself to this Pagan 
tendency, with its conception of the sovereignty of infinite 
love — the supremacy of a Divine Goodness which shapes 
every movement of Nature and of human life towards one 
righteous end. What now does the New Orthodoxy propose 
todo? Itdisclaims the Calvinistic doctrine of divine sov- 
ereignty, and it shrinks back, daintily, from the Universalist 
doctrine. It is left, therefore, with a self-contradictory con- 
ception of Divine Sovereignty as an eternal and ineffectual 
struggle against the free will and “the endless sinning” of 
man. If that is all that modern Christianity has to offer, the 
world will have a short course in its return to Pagan natural- 
ism. For, most evidently physical nature is a worthier object of 


adoration than this pale phantom of an Infinite Ruler from 


whose hands every vestige of moral sovereignty has de- 


parted. 
But let us turn now to consider what the New Orthodoxy 


has to teach us concerning Christ and His work. 

One of the fundamental principles of Christian theology 
through past ages has been the vicarious efficacy of Christ’s 
death upon the cross. I, for one, am not yet ready to admit 
that Christian faith, through all these centuries of splendid 


victory, has been hugging a delusion to its heart. All the 
more must I cling to this delusion — must I ever regard this 


sacrificial conception of Christ’s work as a deep and sacred 
truth, because I cannot help but see it gleaming like gold 


from almost every page of the Apostolic writings. 
A perfectly developed Universalism so far from overthrowing, 


establishes this conception of vicariousness npon an impreg- 
nable basis. For Universalism starts from the idea of human 
solidarity ; it regards men not merely as isolated individuals, 
but as members of a vast organic whole, their interests so in- 
separably bound together that the consummate salvation 
of one depends upon the salvation of all. But if this is 
true, if God deals with us not only as individuals, but also 
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as a race, then the same necessity arises for representive and 
vicarious relations as in the affairs of a nation or political 
unity. A Christ is demanded, who shall stand as our rep- 
resentative before God and act vicariously for us, not.as indi- 
viduals but as arace. Thus from the premises of Universal- 
ism the doctrine of Christ’s representative and vicarious 
mission is fully justified. It can be justified in no other 
way; and whatever there has been incongruous and even 
absurd in the Orthodox presentation of that doctrine has 
sprung from the Orthodox inability to recognize the fact that 
the race is a unit and that God deals with it as a unit. 

But this is not the place to argue these questions, or to 
attempt the final development of Universalist theology. All 


that I now insist upon is the quite undeniable proposition, 
that the death of Christ was a vicarious sacrifice for the sins. 


of mankind, or else that it was not; and that it is strictly 
impossible for any self-respecting theology to be on both sides 
of this question at once. It may honestly put the whole 
question out of view as the Universalist Profession of Faith 
does; but it cannot honestly so trim its statements and mys- 
tify its utterances that they shall apparently say one thing 
and really mean quite the opposite. And yet this is precisely 
what the New Orthodoxy seems bent on doing. 

Dr. Bushnell, for instance, the founder of the new theology 
here in America, has left to us a voluminous treatise upon 
Vicarious Sacrifice. The whole purport of that book is to 
empty both Vicariousness and Sacrifice of every shred of. 
their real meaning, while still clinging with pious ecstacy to 
the vacant words. Reading, especially, the last chapter of 
Dr. Bushnell’s book, wherein he dwells upon the advantages 
of retaining the vicarious and sacrificial language of Ortho- 
doxy, after discharging this language of all really vicarious 
and sacrificial meaning, one is continually reminded of Prof. 
Lange’s Religion of the Ideal, which was to be profoundly 
Christian in its phraseology and yet thoroughly atheistic in 


its belief. 
Let us consider this matter fora moment. No word can 
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have a clearer and more exact meaning than Vicarious. To 
act vicariously is to act in the place of another, to do some- 
thing in the stead of another who otherwise would be required 
to do that identical act himself. What shall we say then of 
a theology founded npon a verbal mystification which con- 
founds acting in the place of another with acting kindly or 
charitably towards him — which would describe my action in 
giving a penny to a beggar or in feeding a hungry horse 
under the high and sounding title of a vicarious sacrifice ? 
Whio does not sce that charitable acts are not necessarily 
vicarious ; and converscly, that vicarious acts are far oftener 
done for a fee or salary than from any charitable motive ? 

Nor is this verbal mystification helped out by blending it 
with the “altruism” fallacy that sympathy or pity springs 
from a natural tendency to ¢magine ourselves in the place of 
the one we pity. That imaginative tendency so far from 
being the origin, is rather the result of sympathy in a’ higl.ly 
develcped form, When I pity the suffering of a dumb ani- 
mal, I am not in the least imagining myself in the place of 
that animal; I am simply surrendering myself to the uni- 
versal law which ordains that like shall produce like, that 
pain shall engender pain and joy give birth to joy. Is it not 
lamentable that Christian theology in the nineteenth century 
can find no solider basis than this bubble of “ altruism” 
which just now happens to be floating so gaily in the air of 
unbelief ? 

But let us not dwell upon these painful matters. Already 
it is too evident that the New Orthodoxy is clinging to the 
words of the Old Orthodoxy after having cast aside all that 
these words meant and must always mean to every veracious 
person. What then is left? What does the New Orthodoxy 
really mean to teach concerning the work of Christ? In 
what way does it propose to justify and foster that spirit of 
adoring and reverential trust —that faith in Christ which 
according to the consentient judgment of all ages, forms the 
very essence of Christianity ? 

The old Orthodoxy justified its faith in the work of Christ 
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by dwelling upon the infinite magnificence of the means that 
were employed. It taught that the death of Christ was a 
mysterious and awful Sacrifice for the sins of the world —a 
sacrificial act whereby once for all infinite justice was satis- 
fied, the fountain of divine grace unsealed, and the human 
race brought into new relations with its Creator. But while 
the old Orthodoxy pictured the method aad means of Re- 
demption in this sublime way, its vision of the end or results 
of the work was very narrow and depressing. For accord- 
ing to it, the redemption work, so far as the vast majority of 
the race was concerned, ended in failure—resulted in an 
eternal fixation of the evils which Christ’s sacrifice was de- 
signed to remove. And still all through the past ages a very 
deep and devout faith in Christ sprang from this dwelling 
upon the magnificence of the means, even while the splendor 
of the end was obscured. 

Universalism, on the other hand, has looked rather to the 
end than to the means. It has justified its faith in Christ by 
dwelling upon the final issue of his work, by pointing exult- 
antly to that supreme hour when the last soul shall be gath- 
ered within the kingdom and every knee shall bow before the 
Saviour of all. I believe this to be the more excellent way. 
I believe that faith in Christ can be better justified by dwell- 
ing on the ineffable glories of the final result than upon the 
uniqueness and transcendent mystery of the sacrificial means. 
But still I am confident that Universalist theology, some day, 
will combine both these ways — will be able to show the glory 
of the means as commensurate with the glory of the end, to 
exhibit what took place upon the mount of Crucifixion as an 
act standing upart in its solitary grandeur, a fitting and nec- 
essary prelude in time to all that we hope for-in eternity. 

But what now has the New Orthodoxy to say in this regard. 
Which way does it take to justify its faith in Christ, that of 
glorifying the sacrificial means or that of glorifying the re- 
demptive results? And here again we are forced to answer, 
neither. The New Orthodoxy has gone just far enough to 
lose sight of the glory that lay around the Christ of the old 
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orthodoxy, and not far enough to get a glimpse of the glory 
that lies around the Christ of Universalism. On the one 
side it has refined away all the real meaning in the old sacri- 
ficial symbols ; and its vague rhetoric once torn away, it can 
only show us the work of Christ as the work of a wise teacher 
and a noble martyr. And upon the other side, with its ever- 
lasting metaphysical fog about free-will, it casts a doubt 
upon that exaltation of success and obscures that aureole of 
universal triumph which Universalism beholds around the 
dying Jesus. 

But here, very likely, I shall be met with the indignant re- 
minder that the apostles of the New Orthodoxy abhor dogma 
of every kind, that theirs is an ethical Christianity, that their 
faith is founded not upon theological theory but upon ‘ the 
spirit of Christ’ and devotion to his moral rule. Within 
these narrow limits all that I can say in this regard must be 
compressed within three brief questions. (1) Does the New 
Orthodoxy stand for. that absolute obedience to all the pre- 
cepts of Christ which was exhibited, for instance, in the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi? (2) If not, has the New Ortho- 
doxy been able, has it even seriously attempted, to harmonize 
the ethical code of Jesus — its doctrines of non-resistance, of 
indiscriminate alms-giving and improvidence, its idealization 
of poverty, its denunciation of wealth and its communistic 
tendencies — with the ethical consciousness of modern times ? 
(3) Has it been able to show the absolute uniqueness and 
originality of Christ’s moral teachings or in any way to sep- 
arate him, in kind, from the other great moral teachers of 
mankind? Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, 
I for one shall be forced to regard all this ethical fervor as 
but another phase of that mental confusion and obscuration 
of faith which seems to form the very essence of the New 
Orthodoxy. 

Let us turn now to consider the new faith with regard to 
its eschatological teachings. 

The root of all eschatological controversy lies in the differ- 
ence between two theories of punishment which stand 
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heaven-wide apart. The one is the old orthodox theory of 
punishment as retaliation: the other is the Universalist the- 
ory of punishment as remedial. These two theories are as 
mutually exclusive as Atheism 4nd Theism. Any attempt to 
weave the amenities of the one upon the severities of the 
other is destructive to all sound thinking and exceedingly 
pestilent in its moral results. 

Which one, now, of these contradictory theories, does the 
New Orthodoxy accept? Ifthe orthodox one of retaliation, 
then plainly the new system is fatally wrong in attempting to 
diminish the severities of the orthodox doctrine. Firstly, it 
is logically wrong; for, the retaliation and vindictiveness of 
an infinite sovereign would necessarily be infinite. Secondly, 
it is morally wrong; for, if the only possible use of divine 
punishment, so far as man is concerned, is to deter the sin- 
ner by the terror of its threatenings, then whatever dimin- 
ishes the severity of the threatenings diminishes the useful- 
ness of the punishment. 

Does the New Orthodoxy, on the other hand, accept the 
Universalist theory of punishment as remedial? Then 
plainly it ought to accept without reserve that doctrine of 
Universal Salvation from which it shrinks with such an ardor 
of non-committalism. For evidently, if an omniscient God 
punishes a single sinner with full knowledge that the punish- 
ment will not work a cure of his sin, then the punishment 
must have had some other than a remedial design ; il must 
have been purely wanton or else retaliatory. Thus the New 
Orthodoxy would present a remedial punishment which rem- 
edies nothing. Its “God is a conswming fire” which con- 
sumes nothing. 

The fact is that the New Orthodoxy is utterly at sea, and 
has not made up its mind which theory to lay hold of. Ina 
distracted way, it is floating about from one doctrine to the 
other, and thus is losing the moral uses of both. 

And therein I see a great moral danger in the religious ten- 
dencies of the present hour. For I am firmly persuaded that 
the severities of the old Orthodoxy have been of vast moral 
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use ; and that no religious system can safely let go of those 
severities, until it has got firm hold of the Universalist faith 
in the irresistible supremacy of the Divine Will and the un- 
yielding persistence of a Divine Justice which will never cease 
from its awful work of retribution until it has thoroughly ac- 
complished its design. 

As a corollary to this comes another objection to the New 
Orthodoxy as a system of vague, insipid optimism. The 
word optimism is, of course, used here in its strict, technical 
sense as a philosophical theory of our present existence, — a 
generalization of the facts of human experience as they pre- 
sent themselves to sense and reason. Itis an estimate by the 
reason of the life which now is; not of the life which will be, 
and of which we know only through the rapt vision of faith. 
And thus optimism seems to me as equally objectionable from 
a logical point of view, as its counterpart, pessimism ; because 
it is equally unsupported by the evidence. From a moral 
point of view it is, perhaps, even more objectionable. For are 
not the unctuous utterances of the optimist but too plainly 
the outcome of a life self-satisfied, sleek with prosperity, and 
selfishly obtuse to the suffering and wretchedness of that in- 
numerable multitude who have not drawn the prizes in this 
strange lottery of earthly existence ? 

This earthly life will support neither theory, Bis ai or 
optimistic. Existence here is a misshapen fragment — one 
brick from a structure of almost infinite proportions. Uni- 
versalism claims to have a revelation concerning the design of 
the great building; and it does not trouble itself with opti- 
mistic or pessimistic theories concerning the single brick which 
we hold in our hands and which, perchance, we shall wilfully 
and wickedly shatter upon the ground. It believes only that 
this poor fragment of life will somehow be fitted into the great 
building in a way which will not mar the symmetry or weaken 
the strength of the structure. 

But the New Orthodoxy: has not yet heard whether the 
great building has any design or not. Therefore there is left 
for it only some vague optimistic reveries concerning the ex- 
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cellence of * this present evil world,” and also a melancholy 
hope that these ‘“‘few and evil days” will be prolonged in 
their main incidents through an eternity of “ endless sinning.” 

One word more concerning this sharp distinction between 
Optimism and Universalism, which many of my readers pos- 
sibly have been used to regard as almost synonymous terms. 
All the more ought this distinction to be kept steadily in view 
because many clear intellects and noble souls have been re- 
pelled from Universalism on account of its supposed accord 
with a languid and insipid Optimism. Here, then, let us 
understand, is a moral chaos, a confused conflict of the human 
and the Divine will, disordered aggregate of good and evil, 
of joy and pain. Optimism glorifies the chaos, with all its 
steaming valleys of sin and its flaming pits of human misery. 
Universalism turns sadly away from the chaos, and with the 
eye of faith looks for the dawn of the new creation. Opti- 
mism says that whatever és, is right. Universalism says that 
whatever can survive this moral disorder, whatever shall still 
stand when chaos is at an end—in a word, that whatever 
will be, will be right. 


And now in conclusion, I am painfully reminded that what 
has been said in these pages may appear to have been said in 
a spirit of harshness and even bitterness. But that is appear- 
ance only. The real feeling of the writer has been not that 
of bitterness towards any part of the Christian church, but 
of earnest protest against the present obscuration of Christian 
faith. The chief peril of the age seems to me to lie in its 
growing hopelessness in regard to the attainment of religious 
truth. And its greatest need is, not reverence for the ethics 
and spirit of Jesus, for that it already has, but a new unfold- 
ing of Christian truth in a form that shall commend itself to 
the reason and satisfy the longings of the world. 

Let those who are so eager for an exclusively ethical Chis- 
tianity consider the case of Buddhism. Centuries before 
Christ Buddha founded his religion upon the love of humanity 
and proclaimed ethical rules as pure and lofty as the human 
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heart could desire. But who does not know that the excel- 
lence of the Buddhistic ethics has been almost entirely neu- 
tralized by the vices of Buddhistic theology, by its fatally 
erroneous theories of the universe and human life? In fact, 
the ethical intuitions of all the great religions have becn most 
excellent ; but these ethical germs have had only a pale and 
sickly growth in the darkness of ignorance and superstition 
that surrounded them. And today, in this subterranean ob- 
scurity of doubt and mental bewilderment, our Christian 
morality is but a stunted plant. What it needs for perfect 
bloom and fruitage is the full sunshine of Christian truth 
shining upon it. ; 

We are told that the first who came to the cradle of the 
new-born Christ with gifts and homage were “ wise men from 
the east,” Magi, worshippers of the light. The idea embodied 
in that charming story has always been realized in every new 
advance of Christian faith. And if,as the whole world seems 
to be expecting, there is soon to come another new birth of 
Christian faith in a form fairer than ever before, I believe that 
those who will first approach the cradle of this new Nativity 
will be, as of old, worshippers of the light. 

And therein lies the hope of the Universalist Church as a 
distinct organization. If the Christian work of the future is 
to be simply a matter of emotion and ethical instruction, then 
it would be wise tor us to merge ourselves into some of those 
larger Christian bodies that have greater facilities for this work 
of details. But if the triumphs of Christianity in the future 
are to rest upon a new unfolding of Christian light with a 
clearness and a radiance that shall satisfy the desire of the 
world — then the mission of the Universalist Church has but 
just begun. For it, and it alone, has the central truth, the 
positive and radiant conviction from which this new unfolding 
of light must proceed. 

Ethical instruction and the ecstasies of religious emotion, 
these are indeed most excellent ; but let us never forget that 
the supreme need of the human heart is truth. The posses- 
sion of the truth is the first gift of real Christianity ; emotion 
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and duty follow in its train. To feel as a Christian depends 
upon the indwelling of the Spirit of Truth ; to act as a Chris- 
tian is “ to walk as children of the light.” And the crowning 
felicity, also, of the life to come will lie in perfect possession 
of the truth, in the Apostolic seeing ‘ face to face,” in what 
the Middle Ages loved to describe as the beatific vision. When 
this present creation was emerging from chaos, the first sound 
that broke the silence was the voice of God commanding: 
“‘ Let there be light.””, When the second creation dawns — 
the new heavens and the new earth of righteousness — there 
will, doubtless, be many sources of ineffable delight, many 
transcendent and glorious gifts imparted to mankind; but 
after all, that which will bring the most perfect joy to a hu- 
manity that has so long struggled with darkness and doubt, 
will be the sound of that same eternal voice commanding once 
more, “ Let there be light.” Rev. S. S. Hebberd. 


ArtTIcLE III. 


“ The New Covenant” and its Critics. 


PART II. 


The translator anticipated trivial errors in his version. 
He never dared hope otherwise. The Established Version 
contains many, some of which are pointed out in our Intro 
duction. The Revised Version is at least equally faulty with 
the Established Version, as we also showed at length. Indeed, 
the Revisionists say in their Preface: “ Blemishes and imper- 
fections there are in the noble Translation which we have 
been called upon to revise ; blemishes and imperfections will 
assuredly be found in our own Revision.” And yet, the mi- 
croscopic eyes of a multitude of scholars not surpassed in 
this or any other age, aided by the electric light of the best 
critical knowledge from many sources, were riveted on every 
letter of the Revision. Prof. Schaff says (Comp. p. 353), 
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The Greek language is unusually rich in verbal forms, 
having three voices.(Active, Passive and Middle), five modes 
(Indicative, Conjunctive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive) ; 
and seven tenses (Present, Future, Future-perfect, Aorist, 


Imperfect, Perfect and Pluperfect). The tenses are carried 
also into participial forms. The English has no Middle voice, 


no Optative mode, and only five tenses; but the Middle voice 


can be rendered by adding the personal pronoun, the Optative 
mode by may or might, and the Imperfect tense by the 
aid of the auxiliary verb. Absolute accuracy is impossible ; 
and no modern version can ever supersede the study of the 


Greek Testament. 


All essential meanings can be reached, but probably no ver- 
sion could be made in which defects could not be found by 
one who should devote his attention to the business of pick- 
ing flaws. Among the errors that have been pointed out, in 
no instance have we been referred to one of importance, ma- 
terially affecting a fact ora statement. All defects discovered 
however slight, will be easily corrected in another edition soon 
’ to appear. Nor is it to be supposed that any one can produce 
a version of the New Testament that, aside from errors, will 
satisfy all in matters cf taste. Men approach the Book from 
so many directions, look at it from so many standpoints, with 
such different mental conditions aid idiosyncracies, and can 
so easily base a criticism on a prejudice, or a misapprehension, 
that no version could be made with which all would be satisfied. 
For the few trifling inaccuracies that have been designated, 
we are under great obligations, and for which we gladly 
return thanks to Prof. Forbes and others who have detected 
errors, however slight. We cannot conceive it possible for 
any single mind to avoid them in a first edition. The best 
scholars, to whose sunlight of scholarship we would only dare 
aspire to be as a meagre rushlight, are liable to them. An 
interesting illustration has just transpired. Gregory and 
Abbot had long been at work on their Prolegomena to Tisch- 
endorf’s Greek New Testament. It is the work of years. It 
is vy two scholars who have had no superiors in this genera- 


1 Sub-junctive. 
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tion. And yet the Independent points out that Dr. Abbot, the 
author of Note 1, page 215, says that Henry Stephen’s edition 
of 1576 contained Beza’s Latin.2 This is not so, and yet Dr. 
Abbot owned a copy, consulted it o‘ten, collated it from be- 
ginning to end, and had even corrected the errors of others 
concerning it! How could so exact a scholar commit such a 
palpable error concerning a book with which he was so famil- 
iar? Not only so, but after producing the work, Dr. Gregory 
was obliged to add two pages of ** Addenda et Emendenda.” 
And yet all scholars will hail the Prolegomena as one of the 
most valuable contributions to the science of Biblical criticism 
ever made, and the authors rank among the finest scholars of 
the age. And sce how easy it is to make mistakes. Prof. 
Forbes cites Matthew vi. 15, and xxi. 7, as italicised crrone- 
ously by us; whereas in Matthew vi. 15, there is not an itali- 
cised word! Such an erroris far more inexcusable on the 
part of our critic than for us to ‘ confound avrds, self, same, 
with ovzog, this.” 

In the several cases ia which the definite article is used for 
the personal pronoun, the rendering was purposely made lit- 
eral. Sec Mark vii. 11: “If a man shall say to the father 
or the mother.” It is not “ want of care,” as Prof. Forbes 
charges, but a deliberate intent that thus rendered. The 
meaning is, of course, the father or the mother of the man 
referred to, but the language is not “ his,” but “the.” Prof. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, in Bibliotheca Sacra, sharply con- 
deimns the Revisers’ management ot the Greck article. 

The inadvertencies pointed out by Prof. Forbes — five — 
on p. 220 of the QuartTercy will be corrected. Our own sur- 
prise is that no more, rather than that so many, have been 
found. 

Prof. Forbes makes a labored attempt and conspicuous fail- 
ure to show a contradiction where none exists. On page 17 
(Note) we say, “ Greek had been the prevailing language of 


2 Gezw saepe falso attributa est editio Menrici Stephni anni 1576, forme minime cui 
ed'tivni versiv Beze Latina inest. Prolog. p.215. ‘The edition of Henry Stephen 
in the year 1576, has often been wrongly attributed to Beza. It is a small work con- 
taining Beza’s Latin version. 
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Judea for several centuries.”” The word “ several” is, no 
doubt, too strong. ‘ More than two,” would be better. The 
conquests of Alexander began the process that resulted in 
making Greek at the time of Christ to the “ civilized ” world, 
what Latin was in the Middle Ages, and French later. And 
on page 329 we say (Note), “‘ The common speech of the Jew- 
ish people had. become a corrupt dialect, Syro-Chaldean or 
Aramaic.” Both statements are true. The ordinary language 
of the Jews was Aramaic, but Greek was also common, the 
prevailing tongue among all the inhabitants of Judea, Romans 
and Jews, though the Romans spoke Latin, and the Jews Ara- 
maic. (Jesus probably spoke Aramaic and Greek.) Both 
statements are accurate. 

To show how scarce this critic finds material to criticise, we 
refer to his notice of “Verbal Parallels.” He says, “The Re 
visers have translated.all parallel passages, where the text is 
the same, by the same words.” But we give express notice in 
our rendering that we do not. The reason is obvious. It fre- 
quently occurs that there is absolutely no choice between sev- 
eral ways of rendering a Greek word or sentence. One trans- 
lator would prefer one form of words, and another would 
prefer another, a mere matter of taste. Is it not better, where 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke employ the same words in describ- 
ing an event, and where their language is susceptible of three 
renderings equally accurate, to give three forms, rather than 
to arbitrarily employ one? We submit that the former is the 
better course. If there were any choice concerning a render- 
ing, it would be better to adopt the same language in parallel 
passages, but where the difference involves nothing, two or 
more verbal variations are preferable. We have not always 
made parallel passages identical, and there is no reason why 
we should. 

Prof. Forbes says: ** Mark ii. 4, *eaSBaroc is rendered ‘ pal- 
let.” The word signifies a ‘ couch-bed,’ and may be of any 
quality ; while ‘ pallet’ signifies a coarse or poor one, and 
not of necessity movable.” Now the New Testament uses 
three words to signifiy bed, «Avy, xotrq and xodPBaroc, kliné, 
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koité and krabbatos. The first two words are used in a way 
to show that they were sometimes, but not always, movable 
beds ; while the twelve instances of krabbatos imply a small, 
movable bed, different from a couch or ordinary bed, but cor- 
responding to our notions of a “ pallet.” Carried about from 
place to place by the common people, they must have been 
tolerably “ coarse,” pallets, in fact. We are willing to submit 
our rendering to any scholar, whether a better word than 
‘“‘ pallet” can be given in the passage referred to. Meanwhile 
if the Evangelists and Jesus make a distinction between krab- 
batos, klin€é and koité, why should not the Established Version, 
Revised Version, and “ The New Covenant?” The Estab- 
lished Version and Revised Version do not. The second edi- 
tion of “ The New Covenant ” will observe this distinction in 
all cases, rendering krabbatos, pallet, kliné, couch, and hoité, 
bed. It is gratifying to see that Prof. Forbes’s microscopic 
zeal in seeking flaws is rewarded by nothing of importance. 
So small a result is no inconsiderable compliment. 

Prof. Forbes says: ‘“* The author had before him a task of 
the utmost difficulty and delicacy; the greatest wonder is 
that he had the courage to undertake it. The ground to be 
traversed is so vast, and yet the knowledge demanded so mi- 
nute, detailed, accurate, a certain méasure of failure was in- 
evitable.” This being true, should he not be gratified, as we 
are, that, by his own showing, so few errors, and those so 
slight, have been found ? 

Prof. Forbes refers to Luke ii. 14. We render it “ good- 
will among men,” though, as he truly says, evdoxias (eudokias) 
that is the genitive, ‘“ men of good will,” is the reading of S., 
V., W. and H., and the Revision. But we have a full note at 
the bottom of the page, in which we show that if eudokias is 
the proper word, the meaning isas we renderit. For, though 
“to men of good will” is a literal construction, we quote 
Winer as saying, “‘ Sometimes, and particularly in Paul’s epis- 
tles, the genitive when placed after is separated from its govern- 
ing noun by another word. Romons xi. 21, ‘ Has not the 
potter power over the clay?’ which literally is, ‘Has not 
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power the potter of the clay ?’” After having given such evi- 
dence, Prof. Forbes, while rejecting our conclusion, should at 
least have informed his readers of our position. Whether we 
read eudokia or eudokias, the evident construction is ‘*(the) 
peace of (his) good will among men.” Sce Schaff’s Comp., 
p- 196, which shows that if eudokias is the reading, the sense 
is the same as if ewdokia were the word. He says, “ evdoxias, 
bone voluntatis, not asa predicate of men, but men of God’s 
good will, men in whom He tukes delight ; to whom His favor, 
His benevolent purpose, is shown by the birth of the Saviour. 
All men are meant, not a particular class. (Comp. John iii. 
16, Titus ii. 11.)” This relieves the passage of a great diffi- 
culty. Comp. evdoxée in Phil. i. 15,- ii. 13, Eph. i. 5,9, 2 
Thess. i. 11, and evdoxew jn Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, Mark i. 11, 
Luke iii. 22. Dean Burgon thinks the evidence for eudokia 
“absolutely decisive.” But the sense is the same, which ever 
word is adopted. 

Prof. Schaff adds, (Companion, p. 482) : 

The Revised Version is not wholly satisfactory in render- 
ing the genitive evdoxias, “ in whom he is well pleased.” This 
periphrase destroys the terse brevity in the three-fold parallel- 
ism of the Greek d0f«, corresponding to eiynry év vwiorory to 
éniyngs and Oeq to év avOgoinouw evdoxiag. “ Among men of his 
(God’s) good pleasure”? would be shorter than the Revised 
Version, and more correct than the done voluntatis, “men of 
good will,” of the Vulgate; but the Revisers wished to con- 
form to the rendering of the verb evdoxéo, in Matt. iii. 17, 
xvii. 5. 

“The English is not always good.” Fortunately we did 
not set out to compose “ good English.” The work does not 
aim to be a model of elegance of diction. Aud yet we sub- 
mit that Matt. v. 12 (mot 10, as Prof. Forbes erroncously 
states) is better English than the Revision, which says, ** So 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” Our 
version reads: * Thus did they persecute the prophets, those 
who preceded you.” The literal is, “ In this way they perse- 
cuted the prophets, those before you.” In the instances cited, 
and every time, the translator has purposely made * style ” sec- 
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ondary to accuracy. He has aimed at good English, but he 
has given the true meaning, even if diction has been a subor- 
dinate consideration. Had he aspired to make a Bible he 
might have rendered the diction more “elegant.” But he 
has intentionally made style secondary to accuracy. Ears 
accustomed to “ Biblical phraseology,” prefer such language 
as * Our Father which art in heaven,” “ aforetime,” “ an hun- 
gered,” “holpen,” and the like, to modern English phraseology 
and a style abounding in such terms is what certain critics mean 
when they say ‘“ The New Covenant” is written in inferior 
English. Their ears are so accustomed to the antiquated 
phraseology of the Established Version, that they mourn its 
absence in “ The New Covenant,” and consider any departure 
from it in a translation a lapse into inferior English. Such 
condemn the style of “The New Covenant,” even though 
they would approve the same language in any other book. 
For example, Established Version says in Luke xiii. 11: 
“ There was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up 
herself.” ‘The New Covenant” says: ‘“* There was a woman 
who had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bent 
double and unable to stand erect all that time.” Such changes 
as these dispense with words that are dear by association, but 
that would be condemned in any other book, and that should 
have no place in the Bible, which, above and beyond all else, 
should give the meaning of the inspired original in words that 
best express the thought. Such language may not always be 
felicitous to the prejudiced ear, but it is to the unprejudiced 
mind. Sense should not be immolated to sound, in the Word 
of Life. 

Certain words have been used in “ The New Covenant” to 
which more or less objection has been made, but in every in- 
stance the change has been in the interest of accuracy. For 
example, one of the minor merits of the book is seen in the 
Beatitudes. The word“ Blessed ” in Established Version and 
Revised Version, is ** Happy ” in ‘** The New Covenant.” Now 
Jesus was addressing the great multitude who were in pursuit 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 8 
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of happiness, and he showed them how best to become happy. 
Had he intended to teach them the path to blessedness, he 
would have used the word evdcyorreg, (eulogontes) blessed ; but 
instead he uses the word paxdgut, (makariot) happy. The fifty- 
three occurrences of forms of makarios are found represented 
by “happy” in **The New Covenant,” as they should be, but are 
not in Established Version and Revised Version. This pre- 
serves the distinction between happiness and blessedness, which 
should be designated. There are many, very many similar 
merits in “The New Covenant,” which Prof. Forbes has not 
seemed to discover, having apparently exhausted himself on 
the difference between “ may not” and “shall not,” and in _ 
showing “ the double negative and an aorist subjunctive equiv- 
alent to the simple future.” 

Besides the merits of ** The New Covenant,” some of which 
have been incidentally alluded to in the preceding pages, nota- 
bly the treatment of the swonian words, “ baptize,” etc., 
“reign,” and multitudes of words for which more accurate 
ones have been substituted, we might instance alarge number 
of valuable improvements, of which we can present only a 
few. Take John xxi. 15-17, where Jesus asks Simon Peter, 
“Do you love me?” and Peter replies, “ You know that I 
love you.” Jesus employs éyanao, agapad, one word for love, 
peculiar to the New Testament, and Peter employs geo, 
phileo, another word. Neither Established Version nor Re- 
vised Version makes any distinction here, but “The New Cov- 
enant” adds “dearly” to ‘love,’ in Peter’s answer, to de- 
note the difference. ‘Do youlove me?” ‘“ Yes, Master, 
you know that I dearly love you.” And subsequently Jesus 
uses Peter’s word, “‘ Do you dearly love me? feed my sheep.” 
Agapaéd denotes a purer, more unselfish love than philed. 
This is one of very many instances in which fine meanings 
are developed in ‘“ The New Covenant,” utterly ignored in 
Established Version and Revised Version. Is it not strange 
that this feature of “The New Covenant”’ was so entirely over- 
looked by Prof. Forbes ? : 

Again, unaccountably, Established Version and Revised 
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Version ignore a word of frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament that is often a key to the solution of a passage. 
That word is pedo, melld. It is found in such passages as 
Matt. iii. 7, “ the wrath about to come,” instead of “ the wrath 
to come ;” Matt. xii. 32, “the won (age) about to come,” 
instead of * the world to come ; ” Acts xxiv. 25, “a judgment 
about to come,” instead of “ the judgment to come,” ete. 
Campbell says: ‘“ There is just such a difference between 
estat and mellei esesthait in Greek, as there is between * it will 
be,’ and ‘ it is about to be,’ in English.” Rev. O. D. Miller, 
D.D. has shown in these pages the general usage of this word 
in the New Testament. ‘“ The New Covenant” does what 
neither Established Version nor Revised Version attempts, 
gives the full force of the word in the many texts in which it 
occurs. This feature alone would justify our publication, for 
the word often unlocks the meaning of a text, and interprets 
it. It is indeed essential to an accurate eschatology to give 
mello its-full force. One would think that a Universalist 
critic could not overlook this unique feature, that renders our 
book invaluable to the mass of readers in our church. Yet 
so it is. 

The author has sought to avoid unwarrantable liberties 
taken with the text by Established Version and Revised Ver- 
sion ; for example, take the yy yévorto, (mé genoito) of Paul, 
(Rom. iii. 4, etc.,) unwarrantably translated, ‘“ God forbid.” 
Literally the meaning is, ** Let it not be,” but more idiomatic, 
and equally literal is our rendering, ‘“‘ by no means.” Nosuch 
meaning as “‘ God forbid” can be extorted trom Paul’s words. 
This represents a class of passages which scholars will admit 
are more accurately, literally and idiomatically given in “ The 
New Covenant ” than in Established Version or Revised Ver- 
sion. Prof. Forbes either did not see this valuable feature, or 
if he discovered it, he took pains to conceal his knowledge. 

In the account of the woman of Samaria, we read instead 
of * well,” as in Established Version and Revised Version 
(John iv. 6), “Jacob’s fountain,” yyy tov IaxoB (pégé tou 
Jakob) was there,” and “ Jesus was sitting by the fountain.” 
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Now the woman used another word and said “the well ” goéaé 
(phrear) is deep; our father Jacob who gave us the well.” 
But Jesus, in his reply, discards the idea of a mere well, and 
makes this fountain of living water typical of his religion in 
the heart, which is not a well, but a “ fowntain of water.” 
‘The distinction observed in this account between a mere well 
and a living fountain is not noticed in Established Version or 
Revised Version, but in “ The New Covenant” it is correctly 
rendered. It develops the deep significance of the Saviour’s 
words. As a fountain to a mere well, so are his teachings to 
those of others. This is representative of scores of passages 
in which points disregarded by Established Version and Re- 
vised Version are brought out. 

“‘ Gospel” in Established Version and Revised Version is 
rendered ‘ good news ” or “ good tidings” in “‘ The New Cov- 
enant.” The Greek word thus rendered is not, like ‘“‘ Gos- 
pel,” a mere name, but it is descriptive of the character of 
the message, ev ayyéuor, (eu aggelion), good news, or message, 
or tidings. This isa valuable change. ‘Gospel” has become 
“‘ polarized,” and in the popular mind stands for any one’s 
particular view. To a Baptist ‘ the Gospel ” is the doctrines 
of the Baptist church ; to a Catholic or Methodist, it means 
his particular creed. But translate the word ev ayyedoy liter- 
ally, and it is at once “ de-polarized.” Its nature and char- 
acter are at once denoted, “ good news.” It lets a world of 
light into the mind of the ordinary reader who can only claim 
that his creed is taken from the New Testament so far as his 
message is of good tidings. 

Another valuable rendering is from wvyy, psuché. Its mean- 
ing is “ animal life,” and not “soul,” as rendered frequently 
in Established Version and Revised Version, and as that word 
is usually understood. And the adjective wvyix0s, psuchikos, 
is not “* natural ” or “ sensual,” as in Established Version and 
Revised Version, or “‘ egotistical,” as Canon Farrar suggests, 
but “animal.,” For example, Matt. ii. 20, “Sought the young 
child’s life;” x. 28,“ Are not able to kill the ife;” xi. 29, 
‘«‘ Shall find rest to your lives ;” 1 Cor. xv. 44, “ It is sown an 
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animal body,” etc. A man can lay down his “ife for his 
friends” (John xv. 13), but not his soul ; Jesus laid down his 
life for the sheep (John x. 15), but not his soul, or the im- 
mortal part, as that word is usually understood. In the fifty- 
nine passages in the Gospels, and in the fifty-five passages in 
the remainder of the New Testament in which the noun oc- 
curs, rendered in Established Version and Revised Version, 
“soul,” * souls,” * mind,” “ life,” ** lives,” “ heart,” “ heart- 
ily,’ the meaning is the animal existence, life; and in the 
passages in which the adjective occurs, ‘* natural,” - sensual,” 
in Establis!:ed Version and Revised Version, the meaning is 
animal, and is so rendered in “ The New Covenant.” This is 
an important improvement, one of the facts in exegesis that 
have been settled by scholars, but that Revised Version ignores, 
and that Prof. Forbes, in his eager hunt for the discrepancy 
between “soft” and “ showy,” * pallet”’ and “ couch,” and 
between words in Roman and italic type, fails to notice. 

Another feature deserves attention and should go far in 
commending ‘“* The New Covenant”’ to all readers: the words 
rendered “ Devil” and “ Satan” in Established Version and 
Revised Version, but which in “The New Covenant” are 
“ adversary,” “ accuser,” or “demon,” according to the mean- 
ing of the original. The accurate rendering of these words 
relieves the Bible from a serious defect, and places in the text 
the words that Universalist and other critics have demon- 
strated should be there, but which Established Version and 
Revised Version have overlooked. 

So, too, the words rendered “ hell” (yéerva, Gehenna, and 
aby, Hadés) in Established Version, and “ Gehenna” in Re- 
vised Version, are preserved, as they should be, in “ The New 
Covenant” just as they were spoken or written. Nothing 
resembling what is popularly understood by the word “ hell” 
inheres in *“ Gehenna” or “ Hades” any more than in Baby- 
lon or Rome. “ The lake that burns with fire and brimstone ” 
could be rendered “hell” as consistently as can Gehenna. 
It is not translating to render Gehenna “ hell ;” it is a theo- 
logian’s paraphrase. It isa valuable addition to the facilities 
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for understanding the New Testament, to place in the hands 
of the unlearned a version that retains the precise words em- 
ployed by Jesus and his disciples, in which nothing like “hell” 
is contained. 7 

One of the errors that pass along unchallenged through Es- 
tablished Version and Revised Version, and that no one seems 
to question, is the word “ James.” It went into England evi- 
dently from France or Portugal. Some French Jamé or Por- 
tugese Xayme emigrating to England, had anglicized and cor- 
rupted his name into James, and when the Bible was rendered 
into English, the word Jacob was unwarrantably translated 
James. There is no more propriety in calling Jacob James, 
than there is in calling it John or Joseph. The patriarch’s 
name and the apostle’s name were both the same. The apos- 
tle should be called Jacob, or it should be “ Abraham, Isaac 
and James.” The name is Yakoob in Hebrew, Jakobos in 
Greek, Jacobus in Latin, and should be Jacod in English, as it 
is Jago in Spanish, in Portugese Xayme, in Italian Giacomo, 
French Jacques and Jamé, and Scotch Hamish. The correct 
English equivalent of the Greek Jakobos is Jacob, as in ‘* The 
New Covenant.” 

Not to extend our list of improvements, which might be 
' done at greater length, we will add that, among the many 
minor improvements that may be mentioned, are, “it occurred” 
for “ it came to pass,” “ reform ” for “ repent,” “ khan” for 
‘“‘inn,” “ favor ” for “ grace,” “sandals” for ‘“‘shoes,” ** tunic” 
for “ coat,” “ tax-gatherer” for “ publican,” “ granary” for 
“ barn,” “ winnowing shovel ” for “ fan,” “see” for “ behold,” 
“‘ scourge of rushes” for “ whip of small cords,’ “ the Spirit 
breathes where it will ” for “the wind blows where it listeth,” 
*“‘ judged” for “damned ” and “ condemned,” “ fatherland” 
for “ country,” “ boat” for “ ship,” “lake” for ‘“‘ sea,” “ de- 
monized ” for “ possessed with devils,’ “ grain-fields” for 
“corn-fields,” “iota or letter curve” for “ jot or tittle,” “quad- 
rans” for “ farthing,’ ‘ denaries” for “talents,” ‘be not 
anxious ” for “ take no thought,” “ prolong his age one span ” 
for “ add one cubit to his stature,” “ grapes from acanthuses 
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or figs from brambles” for “ thorns” and “thistles,” “played 
on the flute” for “ piped,’ ‘ neither in this eon nor in that 
about to come” for “ this world” and “the world to come,” 
“wine-skins” for ‘ bottles,” “ hemorrhage” for “issue of 
blood,” “tray” for “charger,” ‘“‘ demonized ” for “ vexed with 
a devil,” “* Teacher ”’ for “ Master,” etc. ; * alas” for “ wo,” 
‘“‘ robbers ” for ‘ thieves,” “ made obeisance ” for “ worship,” 
“ door-keeper ” for “ porter,” ‘sanhedrin” for “ council,” 
“ chasm ” for “ gulf,” ‘“ comrade” for “ friend,” “ permit ” 
for “ suffer,” “ whitewashed tombs ”’ for “ whited sepulchres,” 
“ chosen ” for “ elect,” “ kids” and * kidlings ” for “ goats,” 
“‘ morsel ”’ for “* sop,” “‘presbyters” for “elders,” “pretorium” 
for “ palace,” “sour wine” for “ vinegar,” ‘ Master” (in 
many places) for ‘* Lord,’ and generally modern words in 
place of obsolete and obsolescent terms. 

These, and numberless other improvements we are confi- 
dent, render “ The New Covenant ” a more modern, readable 
and easily understood book than the Established or Revised 
Version. This conviction of ours is strengthened by our 
critics, whose efforts would convince us had we doubted 
before, that we have been more successful than was to be 
hoped in what we attempted todo; and we ask the readers of 
the QUARTERLY to weigh these considerations and examine 
“ The New Covenant” with special reference to the points in 
this article, bearing in mind the purpose of the translation, 


—when, we trust, they will share our opinion. 
J. W. Hanson, DP.D. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Doctrine of the Resurrection. 


TuE Bible Doctrine of the Resurrection, and the character 
and condition of the soul in the immortal life, are, perhaps, the 
most important subjects and of the most general and intense 
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interest of any which exercise the minds of men, and should 
be interpreted in such manner by Christian believers as to be 
in harmony with reason and sound philosophy, the character 
of God as the loving Father, and of Christ the universal Sav- 
_iour, as revealed in the New Testament. . 

Aside from those miracles of our Saviour in proof of his 
Divine mission, in raising some persons from death and res- 
toring them to life, while he lived upon earth, there are two 
other changes spoken of and described in the Scriptures by 
the resurrection, or the passiirg from death unto life. One of 
these is moral and spiritual only, a change from sin to holi- 
ness, from unbelief to faith in God, and Christ, and immor- 
tality, passing from the control of the sensual and animal na- 
ture in man to the eternal life of his higher nature as a 
spiritual and righteous child of God. The other is a resur- 
rection from this mortal state, where death is universal, to a 
life immortal, in a spiritual body, that shall know no pain, nor 
decay, nor sin, nor death. 

The first or spiritual resurrection may, and often does, take 
place in this life, by the forsaking of sin and doing the works 
of righteousness, by a change from a cold, indifferent selfish- 
ness, to an appreciative love of God and our neighbor, and is 
expressed in various ways, as “ born of God,” ‘ born of the 
spirit,” and the like, and in John v. 24, where it is written, 
“ he that heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, 
but is passed from death unto life;” also in 1 Joln iii. 9, 
“ whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, . . and 
he cannot sin because he is born of Ged;” and v. 14, “ we 
know that we have passed from death unto life because we 
love the brethren.” 

The second, or the resurrection to the immortal life, is very 
clearly stated and its condition described in Christ’s response 
to the question of the Sadducees, whose wife the woman who 
had married seven husbands would be in the resurrection, 
when he said, as in Matthew xxii. 30, ‘In the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
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angels of God in heaven.” And the same as related by Luke 
xx. 36, “‘Neither can they die any more, for they are equal unto. 
the angels, and are the children of God being the children of 
the resurrection.” And this is even more fully and clearly 
set forth by St. Paul in the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, — 
where it is written, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be madealive. . . For he must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed isdeath. . . As we have borne the image of the. 
earthy we shall aiso bear the image of the heavenly. . We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. . For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. . O death, where is thy sting? The sting of 
death is sin. . But thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It seems very clear that these descriptions not only an- 
nounce the fact of the resurrection to the immortal life, but 
embrace also the condition of that life, and that it must be 
free from sin as well as from death, for angels of God cannot 
be sinners and in heaven; and Christ says we are to be as 
they are, and equalto them. We are also to be * children of 
God, being children of the resurrection ;” and Christ has 
told us also what he means by being “ children of God,” and 
especially that we are like himin character. Thus he says, 
‘* Blessed are the peace makers, for they shall be called the 
children «:f God” (Matt. v. 9). , Again, “ But Isay unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven” (44, 45). And stil] again, “ Love your 
enemies and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again, and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children of the 
Highest” (Luke vi. 35). And also St. Paul, in Romans viii. 
14: “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” 
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Thus Christ’s answer to the Sadducees, and St. Paul’s des- 
cription harmonize, and seem full and complete, that in the 
resurrection we are not only immortal and incorruptible, but 
bear the image of the heavenly and are as the angels of God 
in heaven, children of God, being children of the resurrection, 
made alive in Christ and can no more sin because born of God ; 
and this is to be when the mortal puts on immortality, for 
then the victory over sin and death, the last enemy, is obtained 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The theory entertained by some that there can be no change 
in our moral character by a change of habitation from a mor- 
tal and sensual to a spiritual and immortal body, seems to 
lack any strong Scripture testimony to sustain it, which is 
strangely omitted if such doctrine be true; and it is remark- 
able that with such glowing accounts. as are given of the res- 
urrection life by Christ, and St. Paul, and St. John, that if 
there is such a tremendous drawback to its glory as the exist- 
ence and continuance of sin, an evil so great that God sent 
His only Son to suffer and die for its removal, that no men- 
tion should be made of it in describing the resurrection ; and 
after portraying the condition of those who dweli in the 
‘‘ house not made with hands,” as immortal, angelic, in the 
image of the heavenly, children of God, how incongruous the 
thought to add, “though retaining the same moral character.” 
And the absurdity of such interpretation is even more strik- 
ing when applied to the condition of those who enter the im- 
mortal life as described by St. Paul, which if without moral 
change, would be made to read thus, “It is raised in incorrup- 
tion,” in “ glory,” in “ power,”’ a “spiritual body,” a ‘ quick- 
ening spirit,” ‘in the image of the heavenly,” though continu- 
ing in sin. “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory.” 

Even without this strong Scripture testimony of the great 
change in our physical and moral condition when the mortal 
puts on immortality, both reason and philosophy make it diffi- 
cult to conceive how such change can be made in the former 
without a corresponding one in the latter; for the sins which 
belong exclusively to the physical body cannot exist when 
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that body is destroyed. The spirit cannot be drunken, nor 
lascivious, nor sensual, neither can it kill or mutilate that 
which is immortal. All the appetites and passions and desires 
of the sensual, material body must pass away with it. Food 
and raiment and shelter, so essential to the mortal, often ex- 
citing avarice, hatred, and war, will not be needed or desired 
by the spirit when it dwells in an incorruptible, immortal 
body. And unbelief in God and a future life can no longer 
exist when the infidel realizes that he has passed through 
death into a still higher life, and is clothed with a body no 
longer subject to sickness, and pain, and death, given by some 
power before nnknown to him. - 

New surroundings, new influences, new associations, appeal- 
ing to the higher nature in man, even here, create new de- 
sires, and those who go to scoff often remain to pray, and the 
profane and vulgar in the low saloon forget their oaths and 
vulgarity when they are gathered with the pure and refined 
in the home or the house of worship. How much greater 
must that change be when, amid the new surroundings and 
new influences of the spiritual home, they also are changed 
and born into the spiritual and immortal life! 

I know there are those who will say this is fiat salvation, 
and that it makes death instead of Christ our Saviour, and 
that it offers a strong temptation to commit suicide that we 
may at once be saved, as though salvation, if it comes imine- 
diately, must be in some other way than by the free choice of 
the individual. But why any more fiat by taking place when 
the great change comes and we enter upon immortality, than 
if made certain to take place in some indefinite period in the 
future, when man will cease to sin, and when “ he cannot sin 
because he is born of God?” Just as the good mother can- 
not hate her children, or the loving son be ungrateful to his 
mother, or the righteous man violate the law of his nature by 
choosing to do wrong, and yet none of them will lose their 
conscious freedom of choice. In reality there can be no fiat 
or forced salvation, for it is by attraction and not compulsion 
that men are saved, whenever and wherever that may be. It 
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is by seeing the truth they are made free, and in this freedom 
they choose the good when they see thatit is good. To know 
God is to love Him, for we then realize that He loves us and 
is always blessing us. 

The babe that goes from its mother’s arms to the immortal 
world unstained by sin, is not supposed to be saved by death, 
or that its pure soul must be polluted and blackened by trans- 
gression before it can enter on the upward and heavenly life, 
though death may be the gateway through which it will pass ; 
and I know no reason why adults may not cease to do evil, 
see the truth, and begin to do well when they enter upon im- 
mortality, as well as babes. , 

Is it the pathway from the home to the schoolhouse, through 
which the child passes, that saves it from ignorance, instead 
of the light that comes to it from the new surroundings, the 
instruction of the teacher, and its own efforts when there ? 
Was it the journey of Saul to Damascus that changed him 
from the most violent opponent to the warmest friend and 
ablest defender of Cnrist and his doctrines, or the light that 
shone round about him, and the voice of the risen Saviour 
who had been crucified calling upon him? If Saul had been 
struck dead instead of being made blind, and the light of 
truth had dawned upon him as suddenly and convincingly 
through the same influence in the immortal world as it did in 
this, would it have been death or Christ that saved him? Is 
it the door through which we pass from the darkened to the 
brilliantly lighted apartment that enables us to see, appreciate, 
and enjoy, or the bright light that shines all around and upon 
us ? 3 

It is not death that makes man immortal, because he passes 
through it to the spiritual life, but the power of Him who is 
the author and giver of all life. And it is not death nor im- 
mortality that makes us holy, and moulds us into the likeness 
of God, whether it be at our entrance to the immortal life, or an 
indefinite period afterward, but the light of truth and good- 
ness and love from the Sun of Righteousness, shining upon 
the human soul, when it shall see through a clear spiritual 
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vision, unencumbered by the senses. 

It is difficult to conceive how Christian salvation, which con- 
sists in being freed from sin, and in doing the works of right- 
eousness, can be a temptation to commit sin ; foritis only by 
making salvation unchristian, outward, material, sensual, that 
which the Apostle describes as “‘ meat and drink,” instead of 
“ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” that 
will tempt the suicide to enter an imaginary heaven by sinful 
means. The righteous man would not commit sin to obtain 
a heaven of righteousness which he already enjoys ; and the 
wicked ».an would not be tempted to doit, for he does not 
seek righteousness, and suicide would deprive him of the priv- 
ilege of gratifying his sinful propensities which he ignorantly 
imagines will bring him happiness. He who thinks he can 
gain by deception dows not wish to deprive himself of the 
power to deceive. The lover of intoxicating drinks does not 
want prohibition. The lascivious do not desire purity ; and 
certainly a heaven of righteousness would have no attractions 
for such persons to commit suicide. 

When St. Paul announced the doctrine that “ where sin 
abounds grace doth much more abound,” he anticipated this 
argument that some would use and say, We should continue 
in sin, then, that grace may abound; but he denounced the 
thought with the emphatic ** God forbid, how shall we who 
are dead to sin live any longer therein?” For being dead to 
it, there could be no inducement or temptation to commit sin ; 
and by the same rule, those who love the sensual rather than 
the spiritual, will have no temptation to commit suicide and 
thus deprive themselves of the power to gratify those desires 
which they deem essential to happiness. 

Probably wrong conceptions of what constitutes Cbristian 
salvation and who may enjoy its blessings, and when, and 
where and how those blessings may be enjoyed, is the fruitful 
source of most theological errors, and causes a vast amount 
of unprofitable labor, for although we are assured that Christ 
came into the world to save it from sin, the great majority of 
Christians to-day are taught and believe that his labors and 
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sacrifices were principally to save men from punishment, and 
especially from punishment in the immortal world for sins 
committed in this ; and yet Christ never speaks of saving men 
from the punishment of their sins, either in this world or the 
world to come ; and perhaps there is no doctrine more clearly 
and emphatically stated in the Scriptures than that the wicked 
cannot go unpunished, for they declare that ‘ the soul that 
sinneth it shall die,” that “ there is no peace to the wicked,” 
that “ the way of the transgressor is hard,”’ and that ‘“‘though 
hand join in hand the wicked shall not be unpunished.” ‘Be- 
hold the Lamb of God who taket!: away the sin of the world,” 
but “the wicked are like the troubled sea whuse waters cast 
up mire and dirt,” and “ though he forgiveth iniquity, trans: 
gression and sin, he will by no means clear the guilty.” Such 
are the strong and emphatic expressions of Revelation, and 
there would seem to be no possible way to saye man from the 
consequences of sin once committed, for the penalty is inher- 
ent in the law itself, the natural and inevitable effect of its 
violation, the same in the moral and spiritual as in the phys- 
ical nature of man, where the pain is coexistent with disease, 
and removed with it, and although they may have weakened 
and emaciated tlie system so as to require much time before 
it can be fully restored to its normal condition, yet the joy of 
growing health and strength will be immediate and continuous 
when freed from the disease which dragged it down, for it is 
the consciousness of improvement and growth from whatever 
position we may occupy that constitutes the joy and peace of 
of the soul. 

And as sin always brings suffering, and sorrow, and pain, 
so righteousness as certainly brings joy, and peace, and hap- 
piness, for ‘*‘ Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace,” and “in keeping the commandments 
there is great reward.” The pure in heart see God, and be- 
come like him, and are blessed ; and nothing can deprive man 
of this blessing, for it also is inherent in the law of goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth ; and thus sin will bring sorrow, 
and righteousness will bring joy, to the soul at all times and 
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in all places and in all worlds, for holiness and happiness are 
inseparably connected. and vice and misery go hand in hand. 

We know that in this mortal life we are subject to conflict- 
ing laws, the flesh often warring against the spirit, causing 
the higher and spiritual nature in man to yield to the sensual 
and animal, thus producing sin and sorrow and death ; and it 
is sometimes contended that the change which we are assured 
will come to all in the resurrection, has reference to the body 
only, while the soul will remain unchanged and continue in 
sin there even as here, and that purity and holiness must come 
through trial and discipline and gradual attainment there, 
and that it may take a long period of time before eyes that 
have been dimmed by years of transgression shall be able to . 
see with clearness, and enter into the joys of the holy and 
heavenly life. That although we may be like Him when we 
see him as he is, we cannot see him and know him in a mo- 
ment, and be changed at once from sin to holiness. That to 
see a new country even, or master a new work in science or 
philosophy requires time, and labor, and thought, before the 
benefits and blessings to be derived from them can be realized. 

It is true we cannot see all the perfections and goodness of 
God in a moment, nor can we ever, even in the countless ages 
of the future, for He is infinite in all His attributes and we 
are finite ; and while we may be like Him in love, and good- 
ness, and truth, it must be relatively, and not absolutely, and 
our happiness depends not so much on the greatness of our 
attainments of these attributes as on the possession of them 
in kind, not so much on the amount as on the quality of what 
we possess. A drop of water may be as pure and relatively as 
perfect as the ocean, yet it cannot, like the ocean, support the 
myriads of beings that live and sport in its depths, nor water 
the earth with the mists which rise from its surface, nor bear 
upon its bosom the commerce of the world. So the human 
soul may be like God, pure and perfect, as the drop of water 
is like the ocean, and yet leave room for infinite growth. 

The child may be as free from sin, and as consciously 
happy as the more developed man, and the boy who masters 
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the alphabet may enjoy a conscious triumph equal to the as- 
tronomer who measures the distance and size of a star and 
the time of its revolution; and the young convert who has 
just been born into the truth, may be as consciously happy as 
the old saint, though it may take years of development and 
growth before he can attain the full stature of the saint ; but 
the moment he leaves the wrong and commences to do right, 
the blessing of righteousness attends him, and this change 
may take place immediately and at any time, for when the 
light shines darkness disappears, when the truth comes error 
departs. Pain cannot exist with health of body or soul, nor 
ignorance with knowledge. Jt does not, necessarily take a 
long time to turn from the wrong to the right, to cease to do 
evil and learn to do well, and thus be saved; nor is it neces- 
sary that we must continue in sin for an indefinite period be- 
cause we have been sinners. When we ascend a mountain 
we do not have to wait till we reach the top before we enjoy 
the scene, but all the way up the horizon widens to our vision, 
and new scenes and new beauties are constantly unfolded, fill- 
ing the soul with joy as we ascend, even from the base to the 
summit. 3 
When the prodigal came to himself and realized his forsaken 
and destitute condition, contrasting it with the home of affec- 
tion and plenty, he did not propose to return gradually and 
in the same way that he came, through riotous living, dissi- 
pation and sin, to that home, but forsaking them all he was 
at once changed. from the degraded swineherd to the loving 
son, and exclaimed, “ I will arise and go to my father!” who 
when he saw him a great way off ran to meet and to greet 
him and turned his fasting into feasting and his sorrow to 
joy. And thus every prodigal who strays from the path of 
right and the Father’s home may be changed, forsaking the 
wrong-by seeing the right, arise, and go to tiie Father, who is 
always ready with open arms to welcome His children home, 
where there is love; and peace, and joy, and heaven. 
Most Christians do not find it difficult to believe that such 
changes may be made even here, amid earthly surroundings 
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and through human instrumentalities, and that some of the 
greatest and most hardened sinners become so changed as to 
be fitted for the joys of heaven as they pass to the immortal 
world, even from the prison and the scaffold in expiation of 
the laws they have violated. And doubtless many of these 
changes are real and the repentance sincere, and the resolu- 
tions of righteousness bring peace and a joyful hope to the 
soul while yet upon earth; and how inconceivably greater 
must be that change which introduces us from the mortal ‘to 
the immortal, from the material to the spiritual, from the 
earthly to the heavenly life, with our fleshly desires dead and 
our spiritual desires quickened ; where the sorrows and mis- 
eries of past sins will be swallowed up and lost amid the joys 
which the light of truth, and holiness, and love bring to the 
soul, even as the pains which disease and sickness produce on 
the physical system pass away end trouble no more when it 
is again restored to health and strength. 

There are also some very strong objections to the existence 
of sin in the immortal life drawn from the fact that there is 
no evidence of it in the Scriptures, and that if it does 
enter there it:must be by the free choice of good or evil of 
those who dwell there, making salvation forever vacillating 
and uncertain, sinners rising and saints falling, as their reso- 
lutions may be strong or weak to resist temptation ; and as 
there is no other change revealed to us beyond that which 
takes place when the mortal puts on immortality, and as all 
will be consciously free there as here to choose evil or good, 
if evil still exists, and there is no moral change in man, then 
this condition may continue forever, and Milton’s imaginary 
heaven with its rebellious spirits be the truth of prophecy if 
not of history, and thus nullify the Saviour’s declaration that 
_ he will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, finish 
the work the Father sent him to do, and draw all men unto 
himself. ss , 

From these and all such vague, indefinite, uncertain and 
unsatisfactory theories with what joy and gratitude may we 
not turn to the clear declarations of Christ and his Apostles, 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 4 
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who assure us that when “ this earthly house of our taber- 
nacle is dissolved, we have a building of God eternal in the 
heavens ;” that we shall be raised to “‘ immortality,” in “ in- 
corruption,” in “glory,” in “ power,” as “ quickening spirits,” 
bearing the “image of the heavenly,” ‘equal unto the an- 
gels,” and “ children of God,” and that in the city where His 
children dwell there is ‘no night,” nor “death,” nor “ sor- 
row,” nor “ pain.” With such a description how incongruous 
the thought of the continuance of sin, and how inexplicable 
its introduction amid such glories. And how beautiful, harmo- 
nious, and consistent with reason and revelation, and our high- 
est conceptions of the mission of Christ and the love of God, 
is the doctrine that when we enter the “ house not made with 
hands,” we put off the old nature and are born into the spir- 
itual, no longer attracted by sensual temptations and impure 
desires, we seek for those things which feed the soul, — love, 
goodness, and truth; drawn upward in no arbitrary manner,’ 
but by the attractions of the new light and new glories, meet- 
ing the new wants of our spiritual being. Wiih no fleshly 
nature warring against the spirit, we have no desires or in- 
ducements to do wrong, and with the body dead we become 
free from sin and are born into the moral likeness of our 
Father in Heaven. Infants, it may be, in all that is pure and 
holy, but prepared to grow in grace and goodness, and in the 
knowledge of God from this time forevermore; and though 
we may not know just what we shall be, or what we shall do, 
or what will be the particular glories of that life, as eye hath 
not scen, nor heart conceived “the things which God hath 
prepared for those who love Him,” yet the fact that we are 
to live and be immortal, spiritual, angelic, children of God, 
in the image of the heavenly, is clear, definite and satisfactory, 
filling the soul of the believer with joy unspeakable and full 


of glory. 


Hon. Latimer W. Ballou. 
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ARTICLE V. 
The Philosophy of Criminal Law. 


JURISPRUDENCE is the knowledge of laws, their reasons and 
their sources. The knowledge of laws and their sources con- 
stitutes the history of the law. The knowledge of the laws 
and their reasons constitutes the philosophy of law.!. With- 
out some knowledge of this philosophy no one can be said to. 
understand the law or comprehend its principles. To discern 
the reasons and acquire a knowledge of the principles involved 
in the science of jurisprudence, it is necessary to study the 
history of laws. The latter furnishes the facts, and in them 
philosophy finds the reasons for existing laws. Philosophy 
does not create, it only discovers the true relations of persons, 
and the duties growing out of such relations. All law is based 
on obligations, and all obligations grow out of our relations 
to God and man. ~ 

Religion as a philosophy and science grows out of our rela- 
tions to God, and law out of our relations to our: fellowmen. 
The relation of man to man, and the obligations that -spring 
from such relations are expressed in the youth of nations, in 
customs and usages which embody the national ideas of jus- 
tice, and in that way express the moral character of the peo- 
ple.2 For no custom can long prevail in a community which 
is repugnant to its sense of justice and in conflict with the 
social conscience of the people. Manners are the law of a 
people at this stage of its progress. These are the forms in 
which the national mind, character and life are embodied and 
revealed. They constitute a body of moral and equitable 
rules for the government of the people. - They express the 
moral judgment of the nation on questions of right, duty and 
obligation. They are binding on the social and civil commu. 
nity where they exist. Morally they are the people. . The 
Athenians uttered a universal truth when in abandoning their 
territory to their invaders, they said their eountry was their 

3 Theory of Common Law. p. 5. 2hbid. p. 6. 
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customs, and these they carried with them in their ships. 
Nations in all ages have sent forth colonies which voluntarily 
separated themselves from the places of their nativity, but 
never from their customs.® In fact they cannot. It is mor- 
ally impossible. They cannot separate themselves from them- 
selves. Hence colonies have always transported their native 
customs to their foreign homes, and have preserved them so 
far as they could in their new environment. Customs are of 
social origin. They begin and grow up in society. They 
have their genesis in the social nature of man, and their de- 
velopment in social lifs and under social influences. 

Law, then, as the outgrowth of customs, and as evolved 
from social usages, is a social institution. It is grounded in 
man’s social nature, sympathies, instincts, and wants. Soci- 
ety is the fountain and home of law. Its existence depends 
upon socicty. It has been created by man as a social being, 
sustaining social relations, owing social duties, and having 
social rights and privileges. The function of law is a social 
function. A law signifies the relation of man to man; a body 
_ Of laws the relation of nation to nation; the universal law 
the relation of man to God. When a law has been adopted 
by a people from the universal, it is derived from the nature 
of man as given by God, and isa revelation of the will of 
_ God concerning man. Its authority is derived from the will 
of God as revealed in the nature, relations and wants of man. 
So a law expresses not only the relation of man to man, but 
at the same time his relation to the Supreme Power. Law 
is therefore grounded in both morals and religion, and grows 
alike out of man’s relations to God and man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. The authority of law is derived from the will of 
God, and the principles of law from the nature of man.’ _ Nec- 
essary law is based upon the immutable principles of morality 
common to all men. This is the universal law of nature and 
. nations, God’s law as revealed in nature and in the, ower 

and: growth -of ations. -... , 
. The voluntary,.and: statutory. laws of a, senale. are " pased 
Sibid. p.6  ., .‘Ihid. p. 2. , 5 Vattel’s, Law,of Nations, ..p..46. 
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upon principles of utility and expediency, and may vary with 
circumstances.. Criminal law is both necessary and statutory. 
As crime is a violation of the natural, moral and social order 
of the State, the universal conscience of men condemns it 
and demands its punishment. The moral judgment of so- 
ciety is that criminals should be punished, and it is this moral 
judgment, and the emotion of retributive justice that arises 
from it which enacts and enforces criminal law. There isa 
moral element in criminal jurisprudence, and crime is pun- 
ished because it is a moral wrong. Men feel that criminals 
deserve punishment. We are all conscious of this feeling 
when law is set aside by red-handed crime, and nothing will 
satisfy this moral emotion but the just punishment of crimi- 
nals. This is demanded by man’s moral nature, which rep- 
resents the sanctity of law. This is not vengeance, but jus- 
tice; for the purest and most benevolent men feel it, and 
there is no element of selfishness and personal revenge in it. 
But crime is not only wrong but dangerous, and its punish- 
ment is demanded for the safety and protection of socicty, as 
well as by the moral sense of the community. The State is 
a moral person, and has the same right to protect itself that 
any other person has; and the right to punish criminals 
grows out of the right of self preservation. Criminals war 
on the rights and interests of socicty, and one of the functions 
of criminal law is to protect the community by the prevention 
of crime, and the punishment of the criminal classes. 

Here comes in the utility of punishment. It 1s demanded 
by wise policy, as well as by social justice. The reason as 
well as the conscience of man, his intellectual as well as his 
moral nature, moves him to enact and enforce criminal laws. 
The safety of the State demands it. The punishment of 
crime by operating on the fears of men may check in them 
the growth of criminal tendencies, and in this way prevent 
men from becoming criminals. The fear of the pain and dis- 
grace growing out of the arrest, trial, conviction, and punish- 
ment for crime operates as a powerful motive in preventing 
the development of criminals. It checks lawlessness, restrains 
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appetite, and bridles passion. It subdues rebellion, humbles 
pride, and quenches the fire of anger. By this influence 
criminal law makes an impression on the whole community. 
And even where men are unconscious of the operation of any 
such influence, they are still benefited by its restraining power. 
Like the sunshine and the atmosphere, its sileut influence for 
good acts on the whole social body. The hand of justice un- 
seen protects us, and the arm of the law unfelt defends our 
persons and property. It represents the power and authority 
of the State. Its presence gives confidence. and imparts a 
sense of security. Under the protection of law, peace and 
prosperity prevail; men are successful in agricultural, com- 
mercial, mechanical, and the manufacturing pursuits of life, 
and the State grows in all the elements of national strength. 
Such is the influence of a wise system of criminal legislation 
properly enforced. 

But criminal law has an educational function. Its office is 
to assist in building up a healthy national life, and to stimu- 
late the growth of a pure public sentiment. Law should 
make vice and crime odious, and by so doing help the devel- 
opment of virtuous habits and the growth of social morals. 
It should enlarge our ideas of the sanctity of human life and 
the sacredness of human rights. Legal prohibition should 
teach us how to feel and how to act toward our fellow-men. 
The law should help to develop in society a love of law and 
order. 

The function of criminal law is thus seen to be a very im- 
portant one. And its relation to the moral and social well- 
being of the State such as to make it essential to all good 
government. There is no part of legislation which demands 
more practical. wisdom on the part of legislators than is de- 
manded in the enactment of a code of criminal laws. 

Criminal law has a reformatory function. It should aim to 
protect society and prevent crime by the reformation of crim- 
inals. Punishment is never the end of government. It is 
always a means used for the attainment of an end. This end 
should be the reformation of the criminals punished. Ref- 
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ormation should be aimed at in all criminal legislation and 
administration. Laws should be so framed as to make them 
efficient in the reformation of the criminal classes of society. 
This is necessary to prevent crime, protect the rights of citi- 
zens, and secure all the ends of good government. The crim- 
inal himself is a member of society, one of the great brother- 
hood of humanity, and a citizen of the State. He is a 
subject of Government, and has claims on it, not only for 
protection but for discipline, restraint, moral control, and 
reformatory influence. 

Criminal law, like every other institution that has grown 
out of the nature, constitution, wants, and circumstances of 
man, has attained its present form by a process of evolution. 
In the history of its growth and development we find it 
originated in the necessity and effort for an individual protec- 
tion. Personal resentment for personal injury, which is an 
emotion given man to prompt him to make an effort for self- 
protection and preservation, is the germ from which has grown 
criminal law in its lowest form. Here we see the moral fune- 
tion of anger. The design of its existence as a natural emo- 
tion common to all men is self-preservation. Out of this 
emotion, among others, has grown the world’s system of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. Dr. Stephens says it sustains the same 
relation to the origin and growth of criminal law that the 
sexual and domestic affections do to the origin and growth of 
the laws of marriage. On this subject Professor Hadley 
states in his introduction to Roman Law: “ These delicts 
(or wrong actions) were in general violations of law, and 
therefore, offences against the State; they were crimes pun- 
ishable as such by criminal law. But besides his liabilities to 
the State, the wrong-doer came under private law, obligations 
to the person wronged.” 7 

It is seen from this statement that a wrong to a person be- 
came a crime against. the State, and was punished by a 
process of criminal law, showing that this department of the 
science of jurisprudence has largely grown out of man’s per- 

6 Stephen’s Criminal Law. 7 Hadley’s Introduction to Roman Law, pp. 238, 239 
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sonal resentment for personal injuries. Society is composed 
of individuals, and the moral judgment of society against 
crime, which has taken the form of criminal law, has been 
evolved from the emotion of anger, or resentment felt by 
individuals against those who do them personal wrong. 
Maine states in his Ancient Law: That the penal law of 
ancient communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law 
of wrongs, or, to use the English technical word, of toris.® 
The early criminal law of ancient communities was enacted 
for the purpose of redressing personal injuries or wrongs, ac- 
cording to this high authority. This shows that the personal 
element, or feeling of personal grievance, and sense of per- 
sonal injustice constituted the philosophical source of early 
criminal law. The function of law then as now was protec- 
tion, and the right of society to punish for protection has 
been evolved from the individual right of self-defence. 
Vattell in his Law of Nations says: ‘“ The right of pun- 
ishing, which in a state of nature belongs to each individual, 
is founded on the right of personal safety. Every man has 
the right to preserve himself from injury, and by force to pro- 
vide for his own security against those who unjustly attack 
him. For this purpose he may when injured inflict punish- 
ment on the transgressor with @ view of putting it out of his 
power to injure him for the future, or of reforming him, or 
for restraining by his example those who might be tempted to 
imitate him. In socicty to the whole body belongs the right 
to redress private injuries, while it protects the citizens at 
large.”® This high authority in the science of jurisprudence 
shows that the right to punish grows out of the right of self- 
defence possessed in common by the individual and by soci- 
ety. The State isa moral person, sustaining moral relations, 
under moral obligations, owing moral duties, having a per- 
sonal existence, and should therefore protect itself as we!l as 
its individual citizens. The two-fold notion that by a crime, 
in most cases, some person has his rights violated and at the 
same time the State is more directly injured and menaced 
* Ancient Law by Henry Maine, p. 358. 9 Vattel’s Law ot Nations, p. 81. 
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than by other violations of rights not classed as crimes seems 
to be permanent and universal.” 

This general conviction reveals the beginning and progress 
of our conception of criminal law. Its function is to punish 
wrong and protect us from danger. Every individual feels 
conscious that wrong should be punished, and that self-defence 
is not only a right but a duty. Criminal law is the out- 
growth of these two feclings. As a man advances under 
Christian instruction and influence criminal law takes on the 
higher moral functions of educating and reforming men. 
Here it reveals the benevolence of the State, and shows that 
punishment may be inflicted not only in justice to society but 
in love to the criminal. In this way the criminal jurispru- 
dence of a nation may reveal the highest moral attuinments 
of its citizens, and manifest the noblest type of human be- 
nevolence. Its work is now constructive as well as destruc- 
tive. It not only kills but makes alive. It creates as well as 
destroys. When criminal law reaches this stage of develop- 
ment the State acquires a new right to punish. A right 
grounded in benevolence and sanctioned by love. A right 
that grows out of the right to do good, to be kind, to help the 
suffering. It now becomes a moral as well as a legal right. 
It is the right to reform and save men — to make them good, 
useful and happy. This is a divine right. 

The function of punishment being the protection, educa- 
tion and reformation of men, no punishment is wise or just 
that does not look to the attainment of one or all these ends. 
The death penalty for crime under the application of this 
principle of criminal jurisprudence would be excluded from 
the category of wise and just penaltics. The infliction of 
death is not necessary to protect society, for imprisonment for 
life will do that: but its infliction makes the moral education 
and reformation of the criminal impossible. Ou this subject 
Vattel thus writes: ‘From the foundation even of the right 
of punishing, and from the lawful end of of inflicting penal- 
ties, arises the necessity of keeping them within just bounds. 

10 The Science of Law, p. 281. 
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Since they are designed to procure the safety of the State and 
the citizens, they ought never to extend beyond what that 
safety requires.” "If the end of punishment is the protec- 
tion of the State and its citizens, all punishment that is not 
necessary to the attainment of that end is unjust. 

It is at this point that the right of the pardoning power 
and the wisdom of its exercise comes in. The State is bound 
to distribute its promised rewards, but it is not bound to in- 
flict all its threatened penalties. When the State promises a 
reward, and the condition is complied with, it makes a con- 
tract, enters into a compact, creates a debt, and it is bound 
by the law of contract to pay it. This is not the case in affix- 
ing penaltics to penal enactments. There is no contract 
made, no debt created, no agreement entered into with another 
party. The only things to be considered are the efficiency of 
law, the ends of Justice and the pretection of the State; and 
if these objects can be attained as well by the pardon as by 
the punishment of the criminal it is just and wise to exercise 
the pardoning power. The power to pardon is an attribute 
of sovercignty, and the exercise of that power is demanded 
by the moral nature of man, in which all law has its origin. 
Man has a benevolent nature that should be represented in 
law and have an influence in its administration. The sym- 
pathy, pity, and compassion of men for the guilty and suffer- 
ing should have a voice in criminal law and its administration 
as well as man’s sense of justice and feeling of revenge for 
personal wrong. Without the latter moral emotions there 
would be no criminal law, and without the former it would 
be a system.of revenge and cruelty. This the existence and 
exercise of the power to pardon prevents. Government: 
should be benevolent as well as just. Man’s whole nature 
should be voiced in legislation. Law should embody human- 
ity. Then will it be perfectly adapted to the nature and 
wants of man, and fitted for its function of protection, edu- 
cation and reformation. 

Criminal law is based on the fact, that man has been en- 

11 Vattel’s Law of Nations, p. 81. 
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dowed with intellect, emotions and will. All law has its 
foundation in psychology. Law deals with man as a rational 
and moral being. A being capable of knowing his duty; of 
feeling his obligation of duty ; and with power of will to meet 
his obligations, and discharge his duties. It is only to such 
a&man that crime is possible. He alone is capable of com- 
mitting crime. The modern doctrine that crime is disease, 
and sin is insanity is not the doctrine of law. If this doc- 
trine was true, crime in the legal sense would be.impossible. 
No one could commit it. It would have no existence in law 
or in fact. Professor Amos in his Science of Law says: 
* Acts, then, in the eye of law are such muscular motions as 
are preceded by the peculiar phenomenon entitled will.” 
This eminent legal authority holds that the voluntary ele- 
ment that represents the power of will is necessary to all 
legal or criminal acts. The loss of that power of will, or of 
free choice, and voluntary action exempts a man from legal 
obligation and criminal responsibility. ‘ Liberty of will and 
of action,” says Dr. Ray, “is absolutely necessary to crimi- 
nal responsibility.” 1% A necessary action in which there is 
no element of free choice cannot be either a moral, legal, or 
criminal action. By taking from man his freedom of choice 
and action you take from him obligation and responsibility. 
Ho is no longer a moral being. 

Emotional excitement that overpowers the will for the mo- 
ment in which an act is committed modifies its criminal char- 
acter. It does this because it weakens the power of will, and 
takes from man at the time the ability to control his own 
acis. With the destruction of this ability even partially the 
conditions of responsibility are changed, for man is no longer 
perfectly free. This fact is recognized in our criminal law, 
and the principle is applied in the practice of our courts. It 
changes murder to manslaughter, and the penalty from death 
to imprisonment. The fact of free will is so important in 
law and morals that legal and ethical science cannot exist 


without it. 
12 Science of Law, p. 101. 
18 Ray’s Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, pp. 286, 287. 
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Motive is another philosophical fact that criminal law rec- 
ognizes as necessary to all moral and criminal acts. Man 
cannot act rationally without motives. Only rational action 
is regarded in law as having the legal quality of responsibility. 
Motives condition, they do not cause action. They are the 
occasion in which free actions arise, the special conditions 
under which will becomes morally active; but they do not 
cause action. To constitute a criminal act in law there must 
be proved as existing and operating a criminal motive. The 
criminal act having been performed, the law assumes the ex- 
istence and influence of the criminal motive, under the prin- 
ciple of philosophy that man cannot act without a motive. 
But facts may show the want of motive and thus overcome 
_ the assumption of law. An evil motive is said to constitute 
in law as in morals the essence of guilt.“ It is, indeed, the 
manifest source and spring ‘of all criminal action. Hence the 
existence and quality of motives become important consider- 
ations in the investigation of crime. 

We should make a distinction between motives, purposes 
and objects in criminal action. Motives are the inducement 
to crime. They are emotional in origin and character. Pur- 
pose is the determination to commit the crime, and is an act 
of will, and is also purely voluntary. The object is the end 
we have in view, which we wish to attain by, the criminal act. 
This is intellectual in its origin. It is, therefore, evident that 
man’s whole psychological nature is engaged in every act of 
crime. The intellect is first engaged. Crime starts in the 
thought. The emotions are awakened by our thoughts, and 
the will is acted on by the emotions. This is the philosophi- 
eal origin, progress and completion of a criminal act. Crime 
as it exists in consciousness passes these three stages of devel- 
opment before it becomes an act, or a fact. The evidence 
- demanded to prove the existence of crime rests on the nature 
and action of our mental faculties. The basis of evidence is 
psychological. It rests on the truth of human testimony. 
Our faith in human testimony is natural, instinctive and uni- 


14 Well’s Circumstantial Evidence, p. 88. 
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versal. It is an intuition. It is necessary to the very exist- 
ence of society. We could not live in the social state without 
it. It is the bond of social union; the tie of universal broth- 
erhood. Through it we come into communion and fellowship 
with each other. It gives value to language, and makes the 
interchange of thoughts, and the communication of knowl- 
edge possible. Testimony is the natural method of proof. 
We all trust and rely on it. Faith in man is the ground of 
all other faith. Confidence in man is the basis of all confi- 
dence. In it we repose with a sense of almost perfect safety. 
Testimony is the best, as well as the only reliable, method of 
proof. It is the efficient instrument by which we discover, 
prove and punish crime. Without it it would be impossible 
to enforce criminal law. It is absolutely necessary to the ad- 
ministration of justice. This being so it is a sad fact that in 
the history of American criminal procedure we find religious 
_intolerance attempting to engraft a theological test of the 
truth of testimony. It has been held by a judge of a District 
Court in North Carolina that no man is a competent witness 
unless he believes in endless punishment. From this ruling 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the State. 
~ The appeal was not sustained. The supreme bench, the high- 
est judicial tribunal in the State confirming the action of the 
lower Court. 

In that State this decision is now a part of the law of evi- 
dence, if it has not been set aside by statutory enactment, or 
a more recent decision of the Supreme Court. Thus by a 
high-handed act of religious intolerance the Courts have 
~ robbed.a whole class of American citizens of the right of tes- 
tifying before the courts of law. This action is based on the 
assumption that man will not speak truth unless he fears end- 
Jess punishment. Under such a ruling a Universalist has no 
- protection from civil injury or criminal assault by legal pro- 
cess, though the facts were proved by a hundred witnesses, 
~ unless they testified under the fear of endless punishment, 
pains and penalties. = se 


5 North Carolina Reports. _ 
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The legal decision in theory and influence is untrue in 
philosophy, in conflict with the tacts of human consciousness 
and experience, and. is an act of great i:justice to American 
citizens. Asa new principle incorporated into our law of 
evidence it will greatly obstruct the efforts of justice to dis- 
cover and punish crime. ‘To this extent it will prevent the 
proper administration of justice in the conviction and punish- 
ment of criminals. It thus injures the most efficient instru- 
ment known to criminal law for the detection of crime and 
the conviction of those charged with the violation of law 
whether criminal or civil. It is a decision practically in the 
interest of crime, and will injure our system of criminal pro- 
cedure. 

The doctrine of Austin in his Science of Positive Law, and 
of Bentham in his Theory of Legislation,” on the subject of 
the nature of crime and the source from which we have de- 
rived the elements of criminal jurisprudence is not in accord 
with the philosophy of man’s nature. The idea of crime as 
an act that deserves punishment is not derived, as these great 
jurists hold, from selfishness but conscience. We do not get 
our ideas of crime from the experience of pain and pleasure, 
but from our moral intuitions of right and wrong, duty and 
obligation. Criminal acts may and do cause pain, but that is 
not the reason why we regard them as criminal. Acts of the 
highest virtue often do the same, but we do not regard them 
as criminal acts. We esteem them as revealing a high order 
of moral character, because they are both right and unselfish. | 
This theory of crime, as ignorance, unwise policy and mental 
disease, is radically wrong in theory and practice. Failure is 
crime according to this theory, but it places the criminal ele- 
ment in the results of the action and not in its nature or the 
motives prompting to it. The results of action donot depend 
upon the actors but upon the laws and forces operating in the 
material and moral universe. We are responisible not for the 
results of action, for they are not under our control, but for 


46 Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence. Vol. I., p. 31. 
17 Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Lexislation. Ch. }. 
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our motives and intentions. This is the doctrine of law and 
ethics. It is taught us by all experience and history. It is 
the moral judgment of humanity. An act is criminal because 
it is unwise or impolitic. It is the violation of our conscious- 
ness of duty and obligation. This gives crime a moral basis, 
and grounds the philosophical principles of criminal law in 
the moral intuitions of man. The moral emotions lie back 
of all law to give it power and efficiency.. Take them away 
and it isa rope of-sand. It is to these natural and moral 
emotions that criminal law should ‘appeal in its work of edu- 
cation, reformation and protection. Fear, shame, remorse, 
moral shame for wrong conduct, a sense of social degradation 
as the result-of crime should all be appealed to. The whole 
moral nature of man should find voice and expression in the 
criminal code of the State. The conscience of the nation 
should be revealed in its laws, and actions dangerous to the 
peace, purity and morals of society, should be prohibited.- 
This would give to law an influence in the moral education of 
the State, which is: necessary to its peace, prosperity, unity 
and strength. The highest moral and christian elements 
should be combined in the administration of government. 
Punishment should be an act of mercy as well as of justice, 
and should be inflicted for the good of the criminal as well as 
for the good of society. Protection is secured by the refor- 
mation of criminals us well as by their destruction, while they 
are saved and become useful members of society. This should 
be the great end of punishment. 


William Tucker, D.D. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Incipiency of the French Revolution. 


One of the first acts of which we hear after his (Louis XIV.) becoming of age (thir- 
teen years) is his going into the Chamber where the Parliament were discussing 
whether or not some new taxes for which he wished should be imposed and the com- 
mands about them obeyed. The king, who had been at Vincennes hunting, heard of, 
what they were doing, came to the Parliament in his hunting dress and great boots 
with all his lords about him dressed in the same way, and made the members a short 
speech, commanding them to obey his edicts instantly, and to assemble no more. — Sarah 
Brook’s French History for English Children. Chap. xiii. 


Many years ago it was customary to say of a church in 
Akron, Ohio, then occupied by the Universalists, that, stand- 
ing upon the ridge of the high land which makes the summit 
of the State, it turned towards Lake Erie the rains which fell 
upon its northern roof, and towards the Ohio River the rains 
shed by the roof on the opposite side. It hence happens that 
a mere breath of air might make to the raindrops all the dif- 
ference between the destination to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and that. to the Gulf of Mexico. Possibly the alleged fact 
was mythical, buf it none the less accurately and vividly illus- 
trates much that is actual in the histories of individuals and 
of nations. It not infrequently happens that an event, in it- 
self trivial, it may be, by circumstance gives a new direction 
to the career of a man or changes the current in the destiny 
of a Commonwealth. The cackling of geese saved Rome — 
so the annals say: if so the noisy bipeds made in the remote 
result a place for Cesar and Cicero. There is no inherent 
improbability in the legend. 

The students not less than the writers of history have, in 
recent years, learned to distinguish between a mere record of 
events and the record which is truly historical. True, in no 
department of knowledge is the great element of free-will a 
more dominant factor than in the evolution of nations, them- 
selves congeries of free-wills. Nowhere else do acts appear 
to be more capricious, less under the restraint and direction 
of law, or more incongruous with the notion of orderly oper- 
ation under the guidance of a comprehensive purpose. But 
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he lacks the historic insight who does not early discover that 
nations exemplify other free-will than that of man. The 
Supreme reigns in even the voluntariness of the limited and 
the finite. There is an orderliness in disorder. There is di- 
rection even where there is no constraint. The Old Testa- 
ment is a new book to us when we discover the pervading and 
unifying and interpretative Messianic purpose. 

In this age of unprecedented historic judgment, so much 
“goes without the saying.” The more difficult problem is 
one which every student of history must solve for himself: 
it is that of determining, alike in regard to special histories 
and to general history, what the particular interpretative prin- 
ciple is. In the Old Testament it is affirmed, and where not 
affirmed it is distinctly implied. But in the secular unfolding 
it is seldom known either to annalists or actors. It is re- 
vealed only to those who have the diligence to search out the 
relations of contemporary facts and to master the relations of 
antecedent and consequent in successive epochs. This is a 
work which no one can do perfectly : the particular fact around 
which other facts group, and in which they find their inter- 
pretation, cannot be ascertained with mathematical precision. 
What we have called the “ interpretative principle,’ — which 
we have implied to be the ascertained relation of an epochal 
fact to the facts which group under it, and further the rela- 
tions of a great epoch to epochs of minor value, — can at the 
best be but approximately fixed. The temptation will be con- 
stant, particularly with impassioned historians, to identify 
not the pivotal event which is actual, but rather one which is 
imagined. It will rarely happen that tory and whig, conser- 
vative and radical, will see the parting of historic currents at 
exactly the same points. No more can be hoped for than 
what may be called a practical accuracy in the endeavor which 
is none the less imperative, to formulate the law which makes 
the impulsive doings of men other than unrelated and cha- 
otic in their bearings upon individual and general destiny. 
By general agreement so much of definiteness is practicable : 
by general agreement so much is indispensable if we would 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 5 
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distinguish history as something more than, and superior to, 
simple annals. 

Of the many events in the history of modern Europe which 
have an epochal character, three have a supremacy so marked 
that they must promptly attest themselves to all familiar with 
the annals of the last two centuries: the Cromwellian Revo- 
lution which violently resisted the despotic pretences of Eng- 
lish Royalty, for a period holding the sceptre in plebeian 
hands ; the Revolution of 1688 which, under the lead of Wil- 
liam III., permanently inwrought in the British Constitution 
the principles of constitutional liberty which the preceding 
Revolution had asserted and which under the Restoration had 
been temporarily lost ; and the Revolution of 17891 in France 
which through unprecedent violence and intermediate tyranny 
and most revolting crimes in the name of liberty, yet issued 
in the political and industrial emancipation of the common 
people—great blessings at fearful costs. No one will dispute 
the proposition that the experiences, social, religious, and 
political, of the last century must, in very great measure, 
prove unintelligible to those who do not, in some practical 
measure, master these three crises in European life. The 
English Reform Bill of 1832; the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1840; the current and prophetic agitation over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Franchise Bill, are but later yet strictly related out- 
comes of the popular constitutional rights which had their 
guarantee when the Prince of Orange drove from his throne 
the last of the Stuart kings. It is beginning to be made ap- 
parent that the Napoleonic Wars were but incidents in the 
issues of the Revolution of 1789, and that vast, in many 
respects unprecedented, as were the social and political woes, 
whereof the Reign of Terror was but a ghastly sample, the 
proper and the durable results of the most abrupt, violent, 
radical and dramatic episode in the history of mankind were 


1[t is customary to date the French Revolution with that of the vote of the Third 
Estate declaring itself the National Assembly, June 17, 1789; the end being deter- 
mined by the Conquest of Paris by the allied armies, speedily followed by the banish- 
ment of Napoleon te Elba, and the return of the Bourbons in the person of Louis XVIII., 
March 80, 1814: a period of about twenty-five years. 
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and are of incalculable worth, not alone to France but to the 
world. 

‘The three epochs which we have baldly outlined have vast 
prominence as keys to succeeding history on both continents. 
This brief paper is prepared in the belief that the particular 
event which proved germinal of the French Revolution can 
be identified. 

The citation at the head of this article is from a History of 
France for Children. The fair author appears to have in- 
tended it as a picturesque description of a boy-king in the act 
of making a spectacular exhibition of royal prerogative. We 
doubt if it occurred to her that the particular event had ex- 
ceptional importance. It is given in narrative form as an 
isolated matter: no attempt is made specially to connect it 
with what went before or was to come after. 

We are impressed with the belief that the episode so graph- 
ically presented stands at the parting of the ways in the de- 
velopment of French nationality and life. Of the thousands 
of antecedents every one of which made a contribution tow- 
ards the French Revolution, the extract which we have pre- 
fixed to this paper describes the one around which all subse- 
quent sequences group. What the author of history for 
children gives asa picture on a rapidly moving panorama 
describes — so we are persuaded — the “‘ interpretative ” fact, 
includes the ‘* interpretative” principle, of the most stupen- 
dous political and social convulsion in the annals of the 
human race. Like the church roof in Ohio which by the ac- 
cident of situation determines whether certain drops from the 
clouds shall flow to the sea by the St. Lawrence or by the Mis: 
sissippi, the issue forced upon the Parliament of Paris by a 
stripling monarch was whether constitutional liberty should 
come to the people of France by legal and pacific methods, or 
by the bloody pathway of revolution. The command of the 
royal urchin obeyed: therein is the mother of a century 
of almost unparalleled woes for every rank and condition of 
the people over whom Louis XIV. reigned for seventy years. 

In terms very general, of prominent epochs selecting only 
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those which have special prominence, the remainder of this 
article has for its object a statement of the causes of the 
French Revolution, as these causes naturally group around 
‘and get their meaning from the particular event described — 
the despotic command of a boy-king and the instant obedience 
with which it was followed.? 

The France of early history —the France of Clovis, of 
Hugh Capet, even of Louis XI.— was not the France of the 
modern atlas. France begins with little more than the island 
in the Seine whereupon stands the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
with a few hundred square miles of territory contiguous. 
The early France was substantially a principality — one of 
the many, such as Normandy, Burgundy, Brittany, Auvergne, 
Gascony, Dauphiny, over which it gradually and finally gained 
a supremacy which was followed by absorption: it is the story 
of feudalism and the displacement of feudalism by French 
Kingship and territorial unity which gives peculiarity to the 
history of France as contrasted with that of England and 
other European nationalities. The readers of “ Quentin Dur- 
ward” will remember that Scott makes the interest of that 
remarkable romance turn upon the struggle between Louis XI. 
and Charles, Duke of Burgundy, designated in the histories 
Charles the Rash. It is sufficient, yet needful, to state here 
the issue of that desperate strife: the French monarch, 
adroit and far-reaching as he was cruel and superstitious, out- 
wits rather than conquers — rather conquers by outwitting — 
his impetuous foe, and the result isa turning point in conti- 


2The principle which attributes causative agency to any event, of course pre- 
sumes the evolution of epochs which proved to be actual, and not those which, the 
human will being a chief factor, we may easily perceive might have been different. 
It weighs not against the estimate above made, that the particular exercise of royal 
authority would not have led to the Revolution of 1789-1814, provided Louis XIV. in 
his prime had not by the successful wars of his earlier reign and the disastrous wars 
of his old age, brought the kingdom to the verge of financial and industrial ruin; pro- 
vided Louis XV. had been as frugal and discreet as he in fact was prodigal and shame- 
less ; provided the amiable and virtuous Louis XVJ. had been as prompt, deter- 
mined and efficient in action as in fact he was vacillating and infirm of purpose ; 
provided Mirabeau had lived ten years longer ; provided the Duke of Brunswick had 
not, with almost unparalleled imbecility, greatly strengthened the antagonism to the 
French monarchy by a proclamation as insulting to French pride as it was premature. 
Like the world, history must be taken not as it might have been but as it is. 
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nental history and the complete absorption of Burgundy. 
The greatest of the hitherto independent duchies — independ- 
ent save in the regard that they acknowledged a formal but 
hardly actual allegiance to the French monarch as liege lord 
—left to French Kingship at first virtual and ultimately undis- 
puted supremacy over most of the territory which makes the 
France of modern history. In this pivctal achievement feu- 
dalism received a death-blow. But the death was not instan- 
taneous. It lived even after its form and name had been 
displaced by the evolution of what Guizot calls Kingship, 
and which reached absoluteness and completeness in Louis 
XIV. How comparatively recent is this momentous period 
will appear when we note that Louis XI. died but eleven 
years before Columbus discovered the then New World, and 
Louisiana had the honor of being named for Louis XIV —the 
Grand Monarch. To make a precise statement, Charles of 
Burgundy was killed in battle in 1476, a date sufficiently 
accurate as the one when the duchy was made integral in the 
French Kingdom; 1661 was the year in which Louis XIV., 
on the death of Mazarin, took the reins of government into his 
own hands :—under French precedents the king became of age 
at thirteen —five years betore the death of that Minister. 
The period of about one hundred and eighty years is inclu- 
sive of the germinal events which at last precipitated Revo- 
lution. | 

The details which in some instances modify, which in many 
particulars retard, which at last make substantially actual, 
what we have affirmed as the great epochal triumph of Louis 
XI. over his nominal vassals are very voluminous. But all 
that we need to note as bearing quite directly upon the pur- 
pose which we have explained will come under three heads, 
as follows: 1. The crushing of revolt, incipient and formal, 
on the part of the feudal chiefs, who naturally struggled to 
recover the local independent sovereignties which they had 
lost — the work of Cardinal Richelieu; 2. The merging into 
the Kingship the prerogatives which from time almost imme- 
morial had been exercised by the parliamentary bodies — the 
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work of Cardinal Mazarin; 3. Certain specific exercises of 
absolute and arbitrary power which as embodied in Louis 
XIV. went for more than half a century unchallenged through- 
out the Kingdom of France. 

From Louis XI. to the supremacy of Richelieu consider- 
ably more than a century had elapsed. During this period 
the nobles as successors of the feudal lords can hardly be 
said to have held defined prerogatives. Just how far they 
had undisputed sway in their several provinces, exercising 
this sway nominally in subordination to the monarel:, doubt- 
less depended upon the vigor and ambition of the particular 
lord, and upon the indifference, complacency or personal pres- 
tige of the particular king. The constant wars of Francis I. 
—at one time with the Emperor Charles V., at another time 
Henry VIII. of England, at other times with both—naturally 
kept alive and alert the patriotic spirit, and turned into chan- 
nels of aggression or defence the martial energy which in 
times of peace with foreign peoples would have proved turbu- 
lent and defiant within the kingdom. And the schemes of 
aggrandizement which involved Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
in foolish attempts at conquest in Italy were perhaps wise in 
the one regard that they gave scope in a foreign land to the 
passions which at home might have expended themselves in 
encroaching upon the but recently acquired prerogatives of 
the Kingship. 

At last under the greatest of all the Kings of France, Henry 
1V.—in whose person the claims of different branches of 
royalty were united — came a lull to the spirit of war. The 
victories of peace rapidly multiplied. The Edict of Nantes, 
giving rights of conscience to the Protestants, put an end to 
the religious wars. All the old industries of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts revived, and new avenues of useful and 
profitable enterprise were opened. But the estate of peace 
without was the powerful temptation to disturb the tranquillity 
within. The great Heury, falling under the knife of Ravail- 
lac, was hardly laid away in his tomb ere the never thoroughly 
subdued lords began to reaffirm something of their pristine 
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prerogative, — but for one consideration ominous of disaster 
to the Kingship in the hands of so puissant a ruler as Louis 
XIIl. 

The “ one consideration” is the all-important one. Very 
early in the reign of the king last named, the “ rule” — to 
make the distinction in which Thiers took so much pride — 
passed into the hands of the greatest Statesman that up to 
that date had ever had sway in French affairs. All the histo- 
rians agree that in the ability to impress one’s personal con- 
victions upon a whole people, to rule by a genius which all 
feel though few can appreciate, to comprehend the situation 
of the State and to guard it against possible as well as actual 
menace, to make his personality felt in every department of 
the administration and in every person intrusted with a State 
responsibility, no preceding epoch had produced the peer or 
the second of the prelate, warrior and administrator who for 
about twenty years ruled over the king not less than the king- 
dom of France. The substantial saying put into his mouth 
by the popular dramatist is no exaggeration of history: 
France is Richelieu; Richelieu is France. Though annoyed 
by the imperiousness of his “* premier” minister, Louis XIII. 
could not summon the will to throw it off or even to set 
bounds to it, and for nineteen years the king was but a cipher. 

The one thing inclusive of all other things done by Riche- 
lieu was that of establishing royalty in France — of bringing 
it very near absolutism before he passed away ; of making ab- 
solutism possible in the person of Louis XIV. We believe 
that he was sincere in the professed conviction that the per- 
petuity of the State, its ability to hold its own in the national 
competitions of his time, was contingent upon the complete 
mastery of the sovereign — all elements of a lower grade be- 
ing safe only as they were submissive in rendering aid; dan- 
gerous if their service was conditioned upon any degree or 
quality of independent authority. But apart from any ques- 
tion of motive the fact is historic — his dominant purpose 
was’the absoluteness of the throne. To accomplish this re- 
sult Richelieu made available whatever instrumentality he 
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thought could be of service. The details are complicated and 
numerous, and must be sought by those who care to know in 
the histories. They easily “ group” under three heads, a 
statement of which is pertinent to our theme: 1. The “hum- 
bling the House of Austria,” — that supremacy of the Haps- 
burg Family which makes no small part of the history of 
Germany, Spain and the Netherlands, which showed its am- 
bition and its danger to other European commonwealths in 
the united empire which had submitted to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and to his son Philip II., which was the constant 
menace to the princes of all other European realms, which 
gave occasion for that supreme factor in the diplomacy of the 
Courts, the “ balance of power,” and which in the opinion of 
Richelieu must be restricted and “ humbled” if France was 
to have prestige as one of the Great Powers: concerning 
which part of his policy we have occasion to proffer nothing 
beyond the fact that he succeeded; 2. The crushing of the 
Huguenots, as the Protestants were called, not however as a 
religious body—for in regard to this he respected their rights, 
maintained the edict of Nantes, and made common cause with 
them, and with their leader Gustavus Adolphus,in resisting the 
*“¢ House of Austria” — but in respect of their political am- 
bitions, their pretence to be a “state within a state,” a 
claim utterly inconsistent with any sort of supremacy in the 
throne: concerning which it is pertinent to add that his suc- 
cess was complete; and 8. The most difficult of all his en- 
deavors, but the success of which is one of the salient facts 
in the unfolding of our theme — the crushing of the nobles | 
as having anything of independent power save as related 
to those beneath them in the social and political estate: no 
friend of constitutional liberty can regard this measure as 
other than a calamity to the people of France, and it was 
calamitous in the regard that it led to the one remaining 
tyranny whereby the absolutism of the monarch was destructive 
of personal liberty in all departments of the kingdom. 

Of the thousands who are familiar with Bulwer’s dramatic 
portrayal of Richelieu the number is very small who are in the 
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secret of the numerous plots against the Statesman’s life, and 
which gives such piquancy and interest to the story. In fact 
princes of the blood and nobles were in constant conspiracy 
for the destruction of the great foe of all privileged classes 
except so far as they could be serviceable to the monarch. 
The methods whereby he sought to reduce their importance 
were peculiarly irritating — such, for example, as the placing 
what were called “ intendants ” in their several districts, offi- 
cers of justice and of finance directly amenable to the king, 
who were under instructions to usurp in the domain of the 
lords all the important prerogatives which all through the 
feudal period had been theirs by hereditary right. It is not 
strange that invasion of the rights which gave them dignity 
and importance in the éyes of the humbler classes, stung them 
to the quick, and we have an explanation of the anomaly that 
dukes and princes were often in arms against their king — 
often in alliance with foreign princes to humble the lord to 
‘whom they owed patriotic allegiance. We pass over the mul- 
titude of details and emphasize the fact that the imperious 
will which humbled the dreaded House of Austria, and had 
broken the Huguenots as a political state within a state, did 
not lay down the sccptre till the great body of ducal and 
princely chiefs was brought into subserviency to the absolu- 
tism of the throne. | 

We have said that this estate being reached, but one more 
step was to be taken and the Monarch and the State became 
convertible terms. It only remained that the Parliaments 
. Should be bereft of what prerogative they had, should be con- 
verted into tools of the royal caprice, and the despotism 
would be thorough and complete. It was not for Richelieu 
to give this finishing stroke to his plan: that was reserved for 
his pupil and successor, Cardinal Mazarin, who with only less 
ability, and with hardly less devotion to absolutism, removed 
the last vestige of liberty from all beneath the king. 

Richelieu died in 1642. Louis XIII. followed his great 
minister but six months later. His great-grandson, Louis 
XIV., succeeded — a child of five years. His mother, Anne 
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of Austria, was made Regent for the interim of the minority.. 
Her strong friendship for Cardinal Mazarin — possibly there 
was a stronger tie; the tradition is that she was secretly mar- 
ried to him — placed him at the head of the ministry ; and then 
began the struggle with the Parliament, which was but a 
transfer to the judicial and legislative body of the attempt to 
crush the independent element of the nation which Riche- 
lieu had successfully carried out in humbling the nobility. 

The Parliament of Paris appears to have been a survival, 
in a new form and with somewhat different prerogatives, of 
the Council of Chiefs which in the feudal period attended 
upon the king in his capital and also accompanied him in his 
predatory expeditions. After it took its new name it became 
stationary in the principal city, its functions as exercised in 
other provinces being transferred to eight or ten other parlia- 
ments, formed on the same plan and centred in as many of 
the larger towns of the kingdom. Just what its constituents 
and duties were no annalist has described with many particu- 
lars. It does not appear to represent in any direct way any 
order of less prominence than the aristocracy. The nobility 
and the Church were certainly represented in it, and at a 
later period counsellors taken from the wealthiest of the mid- 
dle classes were added, though possibly not on terms of 
equality. 

The Parliaments were judicial bodies, yet in one regard 
they exercised a prerogative which was at least germinal of 
legislative importance ; it is to this we must direct particular 
attention. No edict of the King had the force of law till the 
proper. Parliament registered it. No tax could be assessed 
and collected till the royal order had the parliamentary sanc- 
tion. At the outset this was purely ceremonial, for in case 
of refusal the King could enter the assembly and by simple 
command compel acquiescence with his will. But such a 
formality naturally grew to something of an optional duty. 
In France it was the nucleus of what might have grown into 
legislative independence, and yet further have drawn in its 
wake the pledge of some measure of popular liberty. At the 
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accession of Louis XIV. it was the sole barrier that stood be- 
tween the throne and absolute despotism. 

On the accession of the Queen-Mother as Regent and the 
call to the premiership of Cardinal Mazarin, the test was at 
once applied. The Parliament was ordered to enregister an 
edict for assessing special taxes to meet the exigences of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Jt refused! What is called the Fronde 
—a nickname applied to the Parliament and its abettors in 
the resistance to the Minister — rose at once into importance 
as the last and only hope of independence other than that of 
royalty. Fora while the “ Frondeurs” and the “ Mazarins” 
divided the nobility and also the common people, and the 
kingdom was rent. with civil war. History does not parallel 
the spectacle of the Fronde as a conglomeration of the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, the serious and the frivolous, the 
courageous and the craven. In but one thing was it consis- 
tent — in its whole history it was fickle. Princes, dukes and 
warriors constantly changed sides—at one time for, at another 
time, against the Fronde. The two greatest generals of the 
century, Turenne and the greatest of the Condés, at one time 
fought the battles of the Parliament, at another time the bat- 
tles of the Court. Neither party had any appreciation of the 
vast and far-reaching issue of the struggle. Both parties con- 
sidered only the present: they had no thought of a distant 
morrow. The strife was over when the boy-king was declared 
of age. Which party had won, and how thorough was the 
victory, is very distinctly implied in the bit of narrative which 
we have placed at the head of this article. 

In one important respect the contest between the Fronde 
and Mazarin is paralleled by the crisis brought on at Runny- 
mede, but with this radical difference: with a partial excep- 
tion in the person of Cardinal de Retz, the leader of the 
Fronde, its champions were not made of the same stuff with 
the English Barons, and King John was not a Mazarin or a 
Louis XIV. In one respect, the contest recalls that of the 
not much earlier conflict between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament. In both instances there was an attempt to get the 
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people’s money without their consent and in defiance of the 
customary registering or legislative consent. But the Parlia- 
ment which confronted Mazarin had no Pyms, no Hampdens, 
no Cromwells, and the results were the precise opposites —in 
England the Parliament decapitated the monarch; in France 
the monarch, for the time in form and substantially for the 
future, decapitated the Parliamert. We have but to imagine 
Charles Stuart at the age of fourteen, or of forty, addressing 
a body led by John Pym and John Hampden in the style of 
the boy Louis before his judicial advisers. 

All the analogies of history warrant the presumption that 
had the Fronde stood firm in the resistance with which it had, 
with intermittent zeal, opposed the absolutism of the Court, a 
passage would have been opened for the new tide of popular 
aspiration for liberty, which the iconoclastic philosophers were 
about toevoke, and which the merciless extortions practised 
upon the laboring millions, maddening them into revolt, were 
intensifying with fearful rapidity. At the very epoch when 
the hope of the nation was centred in the parliamenta- 
rians, and when their resolute action might have nipped in 
the bud the seeds of violent revolution, the parliamentarians 
turned into courtiers. For the more than half century fol- 
lowing the death of Mazarin, in which the Great Monarch 
both reigned and ruled, the homage of clergy, nobles, parlia- 
mentarians, and so far asthey were demonstrative, people, 
was literally Oriental. Not a spark of avowed liberty flashed 
upon the dark and humiliating spectacle. In new taxes, in 
the indirect evasion of financial contracts by debasing the 
currency, in the direct evasion by open repudiation, in the un- 
precedented extravagances of the Court, in the successful 
wars of the early part of the reign, and the disastrous ones 
which, at the later period, brought the kingdom to the verge 
of ruin, in the mountain of public debt, for which neither the 
present nor the future could, by any device, make provision, 
in the oppressions, exactions, robberies, entailing not only 
poverty, but idleness, despair and starvation upon the farm- 
ers and other laboring classes,— the absolute will of Louis 
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XIV. never met with more than a whisper of resistance or 
rebuke. From the pivotal moment when the youthful king 
commanded, and the parliament of Paris, taught the lesson 
of obedience by Mazarin, yielded, the fountain of revolution 
was opened. 

Through the reign of his great-grandson and successor, Louis 
XV.,—the most profligate monarch that ever disgraced 
a throne, — the seeds of revolt multiplied and struck deeper 
and firmer their roots. The new wine of incipient revolt, 
under unprecedented wrongs, fermented the more violently 
in that the bottles were hermetically sealed. The financial 
collapse, which in the days of the unhappy Louis XVI. could 
no longer be deferred, was simply the occasion: a wide-spread 
wrath working toa frenzy in the hearts of all classes of the 
people lower in rank than the nobility and the clergy was the 
cause. The magazine which begun to gather at the moment 
when the monarch asserted in form the absolutism which 
Richelieu and Mazarin had matured, at last exploded. The 
king and queen were brought to the block. The Reign of 
Terror ensued. Nobles and clergy were driven into exile. 
Cold Reason in the place of God was enthroned in the prin- 
cipal cathedral of the great city. The Napoleonic wars came 
in the order of sequence, and a military empire took the place 
of the kingdom of the Bourbons. 

The Revolution, fruitful of revolutions, has oscillated, hesi- 
tated, and pursued strange paths. But it has never gone 
backward. The unprecedented woes compensated by incal- 
culable good, the Revolution in the average of its results has 
proved a blessing to France and to the world. To human 
eyes it would now appear that the boon would have come at 
less cost had the crisis forced by the boy monarch left the 
Parliament of Paris master of the situation and the king a 
suppliant. But of this who among mortals can be certain ? 

George H. Emerson, D.D. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Judgment Under Christ Remedial. 


THE doctrine of judgment occupies a prominent place 
among the teachings of the New Testament. In close con- 
nection with it, and equally conspicuous, is recorded the dec- 
laration that the official power and authority in this work is. 
assigned to Christ. He is uniformly announced as the ap- 
pointed judge of the world, as having all judgment committed 
into his hands by the Father. This whole subject is one of 
vital interest to every believer in revealed religion, and from 
it, when rightly understood, there pours a flood of light that 
illuminates many passages of the Scriptures otherwise obscure 
and too frequently misapplied. Besides, when correctly in- 
terpreted, it vindicates the character of Christ from the 
charge of infinite injustice and cruelty, and furnishes no 
slight evidence of the ultimate recovery of the race from 
moral evil. 

It is not our purpose, in the present article, to enter upon 
a general discussion of this question, to speak either of worlds 
or of seasons, or to encroach at all upon the domain of intel- 
lectual and physical laws and penalties, which are entirely a 
separate matter, although too often confounded with the 
work of judgment under Christ, to the incalculable injury of 
sound scriptural interpretation and of religious truth. We 
propose simply to show that wherever may be the place or 
the state, or whenever the time of this specific form of judg- 
ment, that its nature and office are sanitary and remedial ; 
that it has in view the moral enlightenment and elevation of 
those who are the subjects of it, and terminates only with 
their complete spiritual redemption. 

As will be seen, this view of the subject is radically differ- 
ent from the theory commonly entertained in the Christian 
Church. The opinion generally believed and advocated for 
centuries is that this judgment is to assume the shape of an 
august judicial investigation at the end of all terrestrial. 
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things, by which the moral standing of each soul is to be 
determined, its good and evil disclosed, and its destiny for 
eternity irreversibly fixed. It is represented as a vast spec- 
tacular gathering of all the dead and living of the human 
race, around so:.e visible throne, in some special locality, 
where proceedings similar to those observed in an earthly 
criminal court are to transpire. Christ, then and there, will, 
as judge, pronounce the sentence of approbation or of con- 
demnation. The verdict is to be final and unchangeable, the 
destiny eternal happiness or eternal misery. With it also 
necessarily follows the dreadful announcement that the day 
of grace is passed, the gate of mercy is forever closed, and all 
further opportunity for repentance, improvement or escape 
from sin and suffering is absolutely and eternally revoked. 
This traditional conception of judgment, as will be noted, 
is not only grossly materialistic in its nature, investing, as it 
does, spiritual operations and laws in the habiliments of 
earthly forms, but it becomes stronzly liable to suspicion from 
the fact that it furnishes a most fearful impeachment of 
divine goodness. Depraved as human nature is, it instine- 
tively recoils from any theory which teaches or implies that 
the Father of mercies will ever cease to feel an interest in the 
moral well-being of his offspring, or will ever fail to exert, in 
this or any world, his active sympathy and gracious help for 
their spiritual improvement. In spite of dismal creeds which 
too often reach only the intellect, to harden and mislead even 
that, the nobler sentiments of the heart, refined by the spirit 
and teachings of the gospel, utter an earnest and significant 
protest against all such conceptions of the divine dealings 
and government. Besides, it is a theory which we believe an 
unprejudiced examination of the Scriptural usage of the 
terms “ judge” and “judgment,” fails tosupport. Evidently 
it is the production of that age of church history when man- 
kind, in their deplorable ignorance and grossness of thought, 
were swayed. by material conceptions of spiritual things, — 
when religious truths were seen through the medium of the 
senses, and grand moral realities assumed corporeal shapes. 
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These gross ideas of spiritual laws have probably contributed 
more than any other cause to the creation and extension of 
religious error, clothing as they do the most refined and beau- 
tiful spiritual processes in ghastly external embodiments. 
The “ throne,” the “ judgment-seat,” “the coming of Christ,” 
and correlative rhetorical terms, which either represent di- 
vine agencies, or are simply the gorgeous setting of some 
brilliant gem of religious truth, are either pressed into the 
stiff garb of literalism, or are tortured into solemn spectacles 
addressed chiefly to the senses. By such methods as these 
important spiritual facts are robbed of their divine beauty 
and life-giving power, while incalculable harm is inflicted 
upon revealed religion itself. 

A candid investigation, however, of this subject will, we 
believe, reveal that the ultimate purpose of judgment under 
the administration of Christ, is not a process designed to 
determine immortal character and destiny. It announces no 
irreversible verdict, passes no final sentence, closes no door 
of mercy. It does not propose to fossilize into unchangeable 
types, the myriad forms of crime and immorality of which 
humanity is guilty, and keep them eternally before the gaze 
of God, angels and'men. Neither does it terminate the 
providential oversight, care and compassion of the Eternal 
Father towards even the rebellious and disobedient. In the 
nature of things there can be no finality to the redeeming 
power, the saving mercy, the affectionate interest of a Being 
in his children whose attributes are infinite. The grand 
work which God has in view and which is most consistent 
with his character, is the moral enfranchisement of his chil- 
dren, their lifting up into higher intellectual and spiritual 
conditions. In the accomplishment of this work he employs 
different instrumentalities. Some are mild, attractive and 
sweet, while others are severe, repulsive and terrible. Some 
come in forms of grace and love, others in hideous shapes of 
penalty and suffering. Some are set forth as exhibitions of 
God’s abounding goodness, others as displays of his anger 
and displeasure. “But these varied methods all proceed from 
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one beneficent cause, and have in view the same gracious 
result. There are differences of administration, but the same 
spirit. This spirit is love, the final purpose the moral 
education of the race. 

The judgment work of Christ is no departure from this 
divine principle of action. As we might rationally conclude, 
there is no conflict between his mission as a Saviour and his 
office as a Judge. Both are controlled by the same spirit and 
seek the same end. There is, indeed, no other ground, ex- 
cept the one advocated in this article, on which the relations 
and duties which grow out of these two offices can be adjust- 
ed, and the character of Christ clearly vindicated. The be- 
wildering antagonism created by medieval theology between 
the requirements of justice and mercy, or between the work 
of Christ as Saviour and his office as Judge, entirely disap- 
pears in the light of this more rational interpretation. Jf 
Christ, as the appointed Redeemer, seeks to enlighten, cor- 
rect, purify and restore, then no less does his administration 
as Judge embrace the same happy results. This judgment, 
in fact, is the continuous influence of his example, spirit 
and teachings upon the conscience and conduct of every man 
upon whom the light of Christianity has, in any measure, . 
shone. Before Christ, as the moral light of the world, every 
soul is arraigned, their siufulness unveiled, their virtue ap- 
proved. The judgment-seat is the knowledge of right and 
wrong which dwells in every heart, which knowledge has 
been derived from the influence of the Christian religion. 
Through this religion Christ acts upon the conscience, con- 
victing of sin, stimulating a sense of responsibility. sifting 
character, rewarding virtue by shedding abroad in the soul 
the calm sunshine of joy, or punishing all violations of the 
Christian law by the sharp pangs of remorse. The legiti- 
mate tendency of this pungent scrutiny of the conscience 
under the light of Christian principle is the moral improve- 
ment of the individual and of society. It becomes the law of 
spiritual evolution in the world of humanity. By the divine 
force which it exerts upon life and conduct, evils are cor- 
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rected, social wrongs are righted, the good is developed, jus- 
tice is established ; consequently the end is redemption and 
progress. 

This view, we believe, is closely supported by the work and 
nature of this judgment, as unfolded in the Scriptures. Here 
the terms “ judge” and “ judgment” are used in the sense 
of rule or government. We read that “ Jephthah judged 
Israel six years;” that “‘ Elon judged Israel ten years; ” 
that “‘ Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life.” No one 
draws from these statements any other conclusion than that 
these persons ruled or governed Israel at these different pe- 
riods of time. Moreover, the Hebrew rulers at one period of 
their national history, were called “judges.” In harmony 
with the usage of language among this ancient people, the 
prophet Isaiah, in predicting the advent of the Messiah, ap- 
plied to him similar terms to designate his spiritual rule and 
government over the human race. “I have put my spirit 
upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged till he has set judgment in 
the earth; and the isles shall wait for his law.” Again: 
“Unto us achild is born, unto us a Son is given; the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulders. And of the increase of 
his government there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his throne, to order it and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice.’ Again: “Thou shalt 
judge the people righteously and govern the nations upon the 
earth.” 

Without multiplying quotations further, it seems clear 
that the expressions ‘ judge ” “ judgment ”’ and others of like 
character are used in the Bible in the sense of rule, law, gov- 
ernment, and when applied to the work and mission of Christ 
denote that moral rule or government that he exercised over 
the souls of men by the teachings and principles of his reli- 
gion. In this new gospel kingdom, or kingdom of heaven, 
established in the conscience and heart of the believer, Christ, 
as spiritual king and judge, reigns. Here he writes his law, 
utters his verdict, approves or condemns. Here he brings to 
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the trial moral character and life, not in person but in spirit, 
by the power of his truth. As he himself says, “The word 


that I have spoken, the same shall judge him at the last 
day,” or in the great day of the Messiah, or gospel day. 
This “word” are the requirements and principles of Christian- 
ity, which, when they are taught and believed, judges every 
soul and every nation by becoming to that soul and nation 
the standard of duty, the arbiter of conscience, the law of 
righteousness. It is evident, then, from the nature of this 
judgment, as given in the Scriptures, that it is a process of 
moral enlightenment, leading at last to spiritual regeneration 
and obedience. 

In addition to the above passages, and others, which from 
the nature of the judgment itself, plainly teach that instead 
of its being a total suspension of the work of divine mercy, a 
final extinction, in the sinners’ case, of all farther hope of 
reformation, it is rather one of the means that God has ap- 
pointed for his discipline and final redemption; there are 
quotations that more directly and unequivocally confirm this 
view. To these the reader’s attention is now called. 

Few passages in the Bible breathe such a tender and hope- 
ful spirit, or invest the character and mission of Christ with 
so much beauty and significance as that recorded in Matt. xii. 
20, where Christ quotes the language of the prophet Isaiah 
and applies the same to his work as the spiritual teacher and 
judge of mankind. ‘ Behold my servant whom I have chosen, 
my well beloved in whom my soul is well pleased: I will put 
my spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment unto the 
Gentiles. A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking 
flax shall he not quench till he send forth judgment unto vic- 
tory.” <A reed in the Scriptures is a symbol of weakness. 
A bruised reed surely implies a condition of intense feeble- 
ness, denoting the faintest presence of vitality. The same 
idea is conveyed in the phrase ‘* smoking flax shall he not 
quench.” A literal translation reads “ the smoking wick of 
alamp.” No object could certainly be more typical of some- 
thing on the extreme verge of weakness and extinction as the 
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expiring wick of alamp. These figures of speech undoubt- 
edly represent mankind in the lowest state of moral weak- 

ness, with only the feeblest sign of moral life in their nature, 

the dimmest spark of virtue smouldering upon the soul’s altar. 

Touching and beautiful, then, is the announcement that 

Christ, in the fulfilment of his mission as judge, would not 

crush this slightest remnant of goodness, or smother these 

smouldering embers of spiritual life in the hearts of the most 

sinful, but rather that he recognized in the lowest conditions 

of humanity some dim glow of virtuous principle, which, 

under the nurturing influence of gospel truth, and the renew- 
ing power of divine love, would at last be kindled into a full 
blaze of light. It is, moreover, affirmed that this judgment 
was to continue until it should end in complete victory, in 
the final triumph of redeeming mercy, “ Till he send forth 
judgment unto victory.” 

Similar doctrine is taught in John xii. 81: “ Now is the 
judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.” There will be no question, we think, that the 
judgment to which reference is here made is that which 
Christ came to administer in connection with his kingdom. 
It will also be seen that this judgment and the casting out of 
the prince of this world are corresponding events. ‘ The 
prince of this world” is a personification of moral evil. 
Everything antagonistic to goodness, adverse to human wel- 
fare, opposed to God, was represented by the Jews and other 
oriental nations under the terms “ prince of this world,” 
“¢ prince of the power of the air,” satan, Beelzebub, devil, etc. 
In this passage, then, we have the assurance that this judg- 
ment Christ came to achieve would result in the casting out 
of this principle of evil. Contrary, then, to the common idea, 
it seeks the overthrow of satan’s kingdom, and not its perma 
nent establishment. This view finds illustration and corrob- 
oration in these statements that the “seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head,” and “that he might de- 
stroy death and him that hath the power of death, that is the 
devil.;? The work of judgment, as expressed in this passage, 
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certainly bears a very close resemblance to the idea of ulti- 
mate universal purity in the moral universe. The destruc- 
tion of the devil and his works would seem to be its specific 
purpose. 

In harmony with, and in confirmation of, this important 
truth, we would call the reader’s attention to a citation con- 
tained in Romans xiv. 10,11: “ For we shall all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, as I live saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall 
confess to God. So, then, every one of us shall give account 
of himself to Gad.” Judgment under Christ and its results 
is plainly the doctrine of this passage. And here, as else- 
where, the consummation of this judgment is the moral sub- 
jugation of the race. We shall, perhaps, better understand 
the full meaning of this homage and confession to God which 
is here announced if we consult the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. 
xlv. 23, 24, to which the apostle evidently refers. Omitting 
the italics in the passage, it reads as follows: ‘ I have sworn 

by myself, the word has gone out of my mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return, that unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear. Surely shall say in the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength.” To deny that this lan- 
guage teaches the complete spiritual homage of all souls to 
God would be to question, it seems to us, the meaning of 
words. Allusion is made to the same event in Phil. ii. 10, in 
almost the exact forms of speech, in regard to which language 
even the learned Professor Stuart was forced to acknowledge 
that it signified “the spiritual homage of the universe.” 
This “ spiritual homage of the universe ” the apostle associ- 
ates with the judgment process, as though one was the neces- 
sary result of the other. Unless this was the meaning of 
Paul there could be no reason for applyitig the language of 
the prophet as he does in Rom. xiv. 10. And since, by such 
an application, he intimately connects these two events, it is 
evident that, in his view, the work of Christ as judge pos- 
sessed a regenerative force, and that its climax was human 
redemption. 
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Other evidence to the same purport is to be found in Ist 
Cor. iv. 5: “ But he that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who will 
both bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall every man 
have praise of God.” In these words the reader will not 
only discern a clear reference to the office and work of Christ 
as judge, but he must be impressed with the cordial agree- 
ment in sentiment between this and the other quotations that 
have already been brought forward. A time is announced 
when every man shall have the “ praise of God,” and this sub- 
lime consummation is affirmed as the result of the transac- 
tions of Christ in the title and capacity of judge. 

Then, again, we have that notable passage in Rev. 20th 
chapter, 13th and 14th verses, which, in a highly graphic 
style, records a prophetic vision of judgment. It might, per- 
haps, be thought presumptuous by some to cite this passage 
as proof of its remedial nature. Yet the language shows that 
even here this interesting truth is recognized. As stated, 
this judgment involves the destruction of “ death and hell.” 
“And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire.’”? The 
phrase “lake of fire” was a symbol of total destruction. 
This exegesis is sustained, not only by an examination of 
other parts of this book, where the expression occurs, but in 
this case its meaning is evident from the natural sense of the 
passage itself. No one can hardly doubt that the apocalyptic 
writer intended to convey the idea that death and hell were 
to be destroyed, by the statement that they were cast into the 
lake of fire. This destruction he also affirms was to be ac- 
complished by this judgment process. Whatever might have 
been included, whether sin, suffering or any other calamity, 
in the phrase, “ death and hell,” we have, perhaps, no means 
of deciding. It is sufficient that they are supposed to be 
types of evils most direful in their nature, and extensive as 
humanity itself. This complete destruction, therefore, must 
be considered as a process of deliverance to those who once 
were victims of them. This fact at least is certain, that this 
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passage asserts that the administration of judgment secures 
their final extinction, and with them whatever of evils might 
have been symbolized by them; and hence unquestionably 
proves that the moral interests of the race are thereby rela- 
tively advanced in consequence of its occurrence — that in 
some sense it aids to hasten the sublime purpose of Infinite 
Love in the work of human recovery. 

Looking, then, at the above quotations according to the 
natural meaning of human language, there can be, we think, 
no question in regard to the doctrine they teach. Other 
passages, among which is prominently the parable of the 
Sheep and the Goats, may be thought to conflict with the view 
here taken ; but we believe that even this famous stronghold 
of the theory of endless punishment and a catastrophic judg- 
ment furnishes, in the light of unbiassed criticism, no insu- 
perable obstacle. When we congjder that the word rendered 
“ punishment,” in the last clause of this parable, has, in the 
original, the sense of chastisement or correction, the difficulty 
not only disappears, but new evidence of the correctness of 
our position is accumulated. And therefore that portion of 
the Scriptures that might have been thought a stumbling- 
block becomes the head of the corner in the superstructure of 
our argument. For assuredly, if the #onian punishment 
inflicted subsequently and in consequence of this august judi- 
cial decision is designed to correct and restore those who are 
subjects of it, the final result can be no longer doubtful. 
And so this notable parable falls into line with other Scrip- 
ture testimonies, in support of the doctrine of judgment as a 
remedial work. — 

This idea that we have attempted to unfold, that the great 
work of judgment under Christ is no abrupt closing of the 
gates of mercy against the sinner, and the utter extinction of 
all farther hope and opportunity for moral deliverance, but 
that it is rather a process of renovation, a lifting up of indi- 
viduals and nations out of sin, ignorance and degradation by 
the quickening and convicting power of Christianity, presents 
at least a form of theology which has the merit of moral con- 
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sistency. It relieves Christianity of that hideous incongruity, 
the transformation of the tender and loving Christ, who, 
while on earth breathed forgiveness for his murderers, and 
mingled his tears with the weeping sisters around a brother’s 
grave into an inexorable and vindictive judge, sternly fulmi- 
nating the sentence of eternal damnation against nine-tenths 
of the human race. Although venerable by age and honored 
in illustration by the masterly genius of an Angelo, the no- 
tion that the Son of God is to pose at some future time before 
the assembled world in the attitude of a criminal magistrate, 
is no less an offence against the moral sense of every devout 
heart, than it is an impeachment of the immutable reign of 
law and penalty in the moral universe. Any effort that shall 
assist in removing these gross conceptions of spiritual things, 
and create a clearer recognition of the constant presence of 
Christ in the soul, where he reigns in the calm majesty of 
truth, bringing into judgment the thoughts and actions of 
men, will essentially aid in placing Christian theology on a 
more rational basis, and advance the moral interests of 
humanity. Rev. Varnum Lincoln. 


ArTICLE VIII. 


Critical and Ezxegetical Notes on Certain Controverted Texts 
of Scripture. 


“* For therefore we both labor and suffer reproach, because we 
trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those that believe.” 1 Tim. iv. 10. 


The Greek text of this passage has some various readings 
leading to corresponding variations in the translation. But 
that which seems to be the reading best supported is the one 
represented by the Revised Version, which is as follows: ‘‘ For 
to this end we labor and strive, becquse we have our hope set 
on the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
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them that believe.” Universalist exegetes have always held 
that the phrase, “ who is the Saviour of all men,” is to be 
taken in its full force, as not being limited by the clause fol- 
lowing, “specially of them that believe.” But orthodox 
exegetes uniformly insist that the concluding clause does 
limit the phrase going before, assuming that only a portion 
of mankind are destined to believe, and that the number 
actually to be saved is limited to this class of believers. As 
illustrating the usual drift of argument on the part of ortho- 
dox commentators, take Dr. Barnes’s notes on this text, 
particularly the last clause, ‘ especially of those that believe,” 
thus: “ There is something pertaining to them (believers) 
in regard to salvation which does not pertain to ‘all men.’ 
It cannot mean that he brings all men to heaven, especially 
those who believe, for this would be nonsense; but if he 
brings all men actually to heaven, how can it be especially 
true that he does this in regard to those who believe ?” 
Again, on the same clause: “ This is evidently designed to 
limit the previous. remark. If it had been left there it might 
have been inferred that he would actually save all men.. But 
the apostle teaches no such doctrine, and he here teaches that 
salvation is limited to those who believe.” No Universalist 
denies this last statement; he only believes that ultimately, 
in this or the future life, all men will exercise a living faith 
in God and his Christ. He insists, at all events, that God 
cannot properly be called the “ Saviour of all men” unless 
He actually saves all; hence the text itself enforces the sup- 
position that all will believe, as the necessary condition of 
their salvation. 

The fact is, however, that the last clause does not in any 
sense limit the statement that God is the Saviour of all men. 
The Greek original of the phrase, “ especially of those that 
believe,” is ua&diota mora», of which the last term is genitive 
plural of mozig, which only very rarely has the sense of ‘‘ be- 
lieve,” its usual meaning being that of “ faithful, true,” ete., 
as in verse 9: “ Faithful is the saying,” etc. As for uaduora, 
here rendered “ especially,” its prevailing senses are ‘* most,” 
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““most of all,’ “especially.” Thus, Acts xx. 37, 38: 
“And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all (uahora) for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
Does this term import here that they sorrowed only, or exclu- 
sively, because they should see Paul no more? Does the 
term limit in any manner the variety of reasons for their sor- 
row? By no means; it only emphasizes the words following. 
They sorrowed most of all for the reason stated; but also for 
other reasons. But we have an exact parallel to our text in 
Gal. vi. 10: “ Let us do good unto all men, especially (uadore) 
unto them who are of the household of faith.” Those of “ the 
household of faith” were, of course, the believers, or them 
that believe ; thus: “ Let us do good unto all men, especially 
to them that believe.” Here is an exact parallel. Now does 
pahora here limit “all men” in the first clause? Certainly 
not; it merely emphasizes that which follows. The “all 
men ”’ include them that believe, or those of the household of 
faith. So in the statement of our text, “ who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of those that believe ;” ‘all men,” in 
the first clause, include “ them that believe,” in the last clause. 
The term pdduora does not limit “all men,” going before, 
but simply emphasizes “those that believe,” following it. 
We see here the utter fallacy of Dr. Barnes’s reasoning be- 
fore quoted, and that of all critics who make padorre limit the 
expression “ all men ” simply to believers. On the contrary, 
those that believe are included under the expression “ all 
men.” This Greek term merely emphasizes what follows it. 
The law, in fact, is absolutely universal, that poduore never 
limits, but merely emphasizes. 

Notwithstanding the term padora does not limit that going 
before, there is, as Dr. Barnes remarks, “ something pertain- 
ing to them (believers), in regard. to salvation, that does not 
pertain to ‘all men.’” How shall we explain this fact? As 
held by Bengel, Alford, the ancient Chrysostom, and others, 
we have here a so-called Argumentum a minori ad majus, or 
what we should term an argument from the major to the 
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minor premise. Chrysostom held that the “ all men ” relates 
to the present life, and “those that believe” to the future 
life. Hence his version of the argumentum is, “if He (God) 
saves the unbelievers here, much more (uadore) the believers 
there,” or hereafter (Alford in loc). But Alford very prop- 
erly rejects this view, and then remarks that, “the true Ar- 
gumentum a minori ad majus lies in this: if God be thus wiil- 
ing for all to be saved, how much more shall He save them 
that put their trust in Him” (én loc). But does the Dean 
imagine that his fallacy here is not apparent at a glance? 
He substitutes his own universal premise for St. Paul’s, 
thus: “if God be thus willing for all to be saved,’ for “ God, 
who is the Saviour of all men.” ‘Place Paul’s premise here 
and note the result: “ if God is the Saviour of all men, then 
most of all (uahwore) those who believe,” on account of their 
suffering reproach, persecution and many ills. Or, in other 
words, “if God is the Saviour of all men, then especially of 
those that believe,” who suffer for the sake of the gospel. 
This is the true Argumentum a minori ad majus, substituting 
Paul’s premises: the one universal, the other particular, 
included under the universal. The apostle seeks to assure 
his brethren of the reward for their faith and devotion, and 
thus he reasons: if God saves all, then most certainly and 
especially the believers. The idea is not that God will save 
only the believers, but the believers most of all, with the rest 
of mankind; they are included emphatically among all men, 
on account of their trials and sufferings It will be seen that 
Dr. Barnes has not penetrated into the real sense of the apos- 
tle’s language, as perceived by Bengel and Alford. But if 
Dr. Barnes had compared our text with Gal vi. 10, he would 
have seen that padora never limits that going before, but 
merely emphasizes that which follows, including it under that 
which precedes just as “ those of the household of faith ” are 
included with “all men,” to whom we are to do good. But 
the foregoing will suffice to demonstrate the positive Univer- 
salism of our text, on any fair principles of exegesis. The term 
uddora is used twelve times in the Greek Testament. In no 
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case except this before us is there the least pretence that it 
limits the statement going before; it only renders emphatic 
that which follows. In fact, from the nature of the term, it 
cannot be used in the sense of limiting, but only of empha- 
sizing. We need not add to the proof, therefore, as regards 
the passage before us. 


“6 For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all.” Rom. xi. 82. 

“‘ But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe.” Gal. iii. 22. 

We include these two passages under one treatment, for 
the reason that they are generally admitted to be strictly 
parallel Scriptures. They have always been regarded by 
Universalist writers as affording strong proof of the doctrine 
of universal salvation. On the other hand critics of the old 
school maintain thut these texts embody no evidence of the 
truth of our distinctive faith. Only a critical examination of 
the Greek original can determine with comparative certainty 
which of these opinions is correct. Thus we devote a little 
space to such an examination. As critics are in accord respect- 
ing the accuracy of the Greek text of both passages, we pro- 
ceed at once to their proper rendering and true import. 

The Revised Version of Rom. xi. 32, reads as follows: 
“For God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that He might 
have mercy upon all;” while the rendering of Gal. iii. 22, 
reads: “ Howbeit the Scripture hath shut up all. things 
under sin, that the promise by faith in Jesus Christ might 
be given to them that believe.” . 

The original “ for all thirtgs,” Gal. iii. 22, is ca wovra, neuter 
plural, which Robinson says, citing this very passage, is put 
by metonymie, “ for all men: oi wavtes” (Gr. Lex.; N. T.s. 
nas). So Alford (Gr. Test. in loc.) renders the expression 
by “all,” simply, and remarks: * Neuter, as indicating the 
entirety of mankind, and man’s world.” Wordsworth’s ver- 
sion is the same as Alford’s (Gr. Test. in loc). In fact, the 
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rendering “all things,” is not only opposed to the views of 
the majority of first-class critics, but is contrary to the sense 
intended. The fact that the phrase is neuter affords no jus- 
tification ; for Buttmann observes: ‘*For examples of the 
neuter plural, in a concrete, personal sense, see 1 Cor. i. 27, 
Gal. iii. 22,” citing this identical passage. The obvious 
meaning of té marta, then, is “all men,” or “all,” the same 
as tovs mévrac in the parallel text in Romans. But we pass 
now to consider the doctrinal import of these two texts, and 

ist. That of Rom. xi. 82. On this passage Alford, with 
commendable frankness, remarks, relative to the “all” on 
whom mercy is bestowed : 

“Who are the oi zavtes of both clauses? Are they the 
same? And if so, is any support given to the notion of an 
anoxardotac of all men? Certainly they are identical, and 
signify all men, without limitation. But the ultimate differ- 
ence between all men who are shut up under disobedience, 
_and the all men upon whom mercy is shown, is that by all 
| men this mercy is not accepted, and so men become self-excluded 
from the salvation of God” (Gr Test. in loc). 

The act of God in shutting up all men under disobedience 
had a specific design or purpose ; and this is expressed by 
iva, ‘in order that,” or “to the end that,’ (see Robinson s. 
v.), which introduces the last clause, thus: “In order that He 
may have mercy upon all.” The subjunctive following wa is 
may not might, which is optative. This w@ is a regular par- 
ticle of design, so termed, and denotes here a specific purpose 
on God’s part, in the act described in the clause preceding, 
the act of shutting up all men under disobedience. Now 
Dean Alford, in face of this specific purpose of God to have 
mercy upon all, assumes that by many this mercy will not be 
accepted ; at the same time he admits the force of wa, and 
notes it especially, as used in the parallel text, to introduce 
again the last clause, thus: “in order that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ may be given to those that believe.” 
Alford renders iva here “ in order that,” and remarks: “ The 
intention of God, as in Rom. xi. 32, not the mere result, here 
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or anywhere else” (Notes. Gal. iii. 22). Yet, notwith- 
standing this intention of God, the author holds that many 
will refuse to accept the proffered mercy of Rom. xi. 82. But 
the fact is that the use of a in both passages cuts off all such 
pretentions. If God actually intends to have mercy upon all 
He will find means to effect his purpose without interfering 
at all with man’s freedom of choice. The Dean’s argument 
here is wholly unsound, for it proceeds on the supposition 
that God can fail in the accomplishment of a specific purpose, 
admitted to be such. 

But that which is perfectly conclusive, as against Alford’s 
views, is the force of the verb éAeyjoy, “ may have mercy,” as 
employed here, and as proved by the best authorities. Rob- 
inson, under the verb édséw, from which éejo7n is derived, ob- 
serves (Gr. Test. s. v. b.): “spoken in the New Testament 
of the mercy of God through Christ: to bestow salvation on,” 
etc. Greenfield and Bagster sustain Robinsen in this defini- 
tion. The clause before us, then, substituting Robinson’s 
terms, would read: “in order that He may bestow salvation 
on all.” Add to this force of the verb the specific purpose of 
God expressed by ta, introducing the clause, and we have 
effectually ruled out all objection, all rational doubt. As we 
show by the best authority, the expression of the text “ might 
have mercy upon all” is the exact equivalent of “ might be- 
stow salvation upon all;” and no critic doubts that the verb 
actually has this sense, as it is used in verses 30, 31, preced- 
ing our passage. The three lexicons referred to above actu- 
ally give the verb this force, citing these verses for examples. 
The positive Universalism of our text, therefore, in view of 
all these facts, admits of no further question. 

2d. The text, Gal. iii.22. The last clause of this passage 
also is introduced by wa, denoting God’s purpose, so that the 
whole clause differs from the one just treated only in the sub- 
stitution of “ them that believe ”’ for “ all,” without qualifica- 
tion. Now it is claimed that this substitution of “ them that 
believe ” proves that the statements of both passages are lim- 
ited to believers, who, it is held, constitute only a part of 
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mankind. On the other hand, and with much more reason, 
we Claim that the word “ all,” in Rom. xi. 32, proves that all 
are expected to believe, as respects Gal. iii. 22. As admitted 
by all critics, the two passages are to be taken as strictly 
parallel, and thus must be harmonized one with the other. 
Such being the case, the positive statement and well-defined 
number, “all,” in Romans, should control the indefinite 
statement and number of the text in Galatians. But that 
which is entirely conclusive is this: the two passages being 
parallel, as all admit, they must be so interpreted as to har- 
monize, in statement and doctrine, with each other. But the 
orthodox exegesis, instead of harmonizing them, makes the 
text in Galatians flatly contradict that in Romans. While 
this last says positively “all,” the former says, not “ all” 
but only believers, who, as claimed, inelude only a portion of 
mankind. The only possible exegesis that does not make 
the two texts contradict each other is the one which assumes 
that ultimately “ all” are destined to believe. It is impos- 
sible, we say, to harmonize the doctrines of these two pas- 
sages except on the supposition here stated. Such being the 
fact, there can be no further controversy as to their true in- 
terpretation. Both must be understood in the light of Rom. 
xi. 82, which even the orthodox critic must edmit, taken 
alone, teaches positive Universalism. It is true that some 
exegetes take tovs mavrac here in a national sense, or as refer- 
ing to mankind at large. But Alford (in loc.) admits that 
such a view is incorrect. The expression “ them that he- 
lieve,” in the parallel passage shows that the reference is to 
men as individuals. Then, again, no one doubts that all, 
individually, are “ shut up in disobedience,” and if so, the 
“all” of the last clause is to be taken individually. All 
these resorts, to escape the Universalism of the text in Ro- 
mans, prove themselves futile on the testimony of other first- 
class orthodox authority, for we cite no other in this paper. 


“* Neither pray I for these alone, but for them alsv which shalt 
believe on me through their word, that they all may be one, as 
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thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one 
us, and that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. John 
xvii. 20, 21. é 

In the Greek Text of this passage, represented by the Re- 
vised Version, the present participle, rendered “ believe,” is 
substituted for the future verb “ shall believe,” verse 20 of 
the Common Version. The participle has the best support 
of the MSS., yet the reference to the future is apparent from 
the text and context. Christ prayed not alone for those 
already converted, but for those who, in all future time, 
might believe through their testimony transmitted to after 
ages. With the variations here noticed the two versions 
practically agree in sense. But neither version expresses the 
full and exact seuse of the original. In the first place, no 
distinction is made where i, followed by a subjunctive is 
employed ; and again, the pronoun “ they ” is inserted in one 
place without authority, very much altering the sense. We 
place here our own translation, for the sake of convenience : 

“ But I pray not for these only, but for those also who be- 
lieve on me through their word, in order that all may be one, 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee; in order that they 
also may be one in us, in order that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

Instead of “ that they all may be one,” as if they referred 
to those going before, we translate literally “ in order that all 
may be ones’ etc.; zdévteg standing alone and agreeing with 
the verb, the pronoun is not required to form the subject. 
The force of ia as particle of design has been already ex- 
plained. It imports here an express, divine purpose, for the 
realization of which Christ prays to the Father, namely: Ist. 
That all may be one, as God and His Son are one. 2d. That 
they may be one in the Father and the Son. 3d. That the 
world may ultimately believe in Christ as sent by the Father. 
The force of #a renders it certain that these results will take 
place, unless we admit that a specific divine purpose may be 
defeated by man’s free will, which is a notion inconsistent 
with the divine character and attributes. The inclusion of 
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the world itself, in the last clause of the passage, is in perfect 
keeping with the clause * that all may be one,” and “ one in 
us.” Alford attempts to avoid the force of ve here, but suc- 
ceeds only in being inconsistent with his own language in 
other places. 

It is hardly necessary to add further remark upon the text 
before us, and as this paper has already become quite lengthy, 
we refrain from introducing other passages for comment. 


0. D. Miller, S. T. D. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
The Discourse of Christ as recorded in Matthew xxiv., xxv. 


For many years Universalists stood alone in advocating and de- 
fending the theory that our Lord’s discourse in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, was on one theme, the 
several portions of which were united by him in showing that the end 
of the age, and his coming, concerning which his disciples had ques- 
tioned him, would take place at the time of the judgment. and over- 
throw of the Jewish State and Polity. The Saviour’s positive dec- 
larations with regard to the time-limit within which his predictions of 
the events would be fulfilled, the inability to find a place where, by 
most remote hint or slightest intimation, the theme was changed to 
that which all the opponents of Universalism profess to find, — the 
Coming of Christ to judge all human beings at the end of the mate- 
rial world, —has confirmed-us in the advocacy of our theory, and 
made us persistent in urging it upon the attention of the Christian 
world. 

That a portion of the discourse should be interpreted as referring 
to the events to which Universalists apply them, critics in all branches 
of the Church agree, and that another portion refers to the end of 
all time they have, until recently, been equally agreed; but where 
the break in the discourse occurs, changing from a prediction of an 
event which took place more than eighteen hundred years ago, to an 
entirely different one, which has not yet been fulfilled, they find it 
difficult to say ; and though they have suggested several places, it has 
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been impossible for them to unite on any one verse where the change 
is apparent. | 

It is interesting to note the diversity of opinions on this point, and 
it would seem that no one can thoughtfully consider them without 
reaching the conclusion that the confusion and perplexity thus mani- 
fest, justifies the belief that no transition is made, but the discourse is,. 
as we have interpreted it, a unit, dealing directly and only with the 
questions proposed. 

It may be gratifying to the readers of the QUARTERLY to be in- 
formed concerning the attempts of Orthodox critics to read into this 
discourse of our Saviour their peculiar dogma of his yet future Sec- 
ond Advent, and of a General Day of Judgment; and also to have 
spread before them the proofs of the recent abandonment of such 
efforts, — the virtual concession that we have been right in our exe- 
gesis, and that the interpretations which have heretofore met with 
ridicule or scorn are being accepted and taught as both rational and 
true. 

I. Theories of a Double Sense in the Language of our Saviour. 
‘Several of the earlier English critics, as also some of later times, take | 
- the ground that so many portions of the discourse apply both to the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the day of general judgment, that it is. 
difficult, if not impossible, to separate what is said in relation to the 
first subject from what is said in relation to the other. Of this num- 
ber Dr. Paige, in his “Selections from Eminent Commentators,” 
mentions “ Guysse, Poole’s Continuators, Wynne, and others,” and 
adds that “ Dr. S. Clark gives this double application as far as Chap. 
xxv. 13, and applies the remainder of Chap. xxv. exclusively to the 
day ot judgment.” To these we add Dr. Thomas Scott, who says 
that Chap. xxiv. 29-31 was probably intended to “lead the mind of 
the reader to the consideration of the end of the world and the com- 
ing of Christ to judgment ; yet the expression, ‘ immediately after the 
tribulation of those days,’ must restrict the primary sense of them to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the events that were consequent to 
it.” And to the same purport: “ The remarkable appearances in the 
heavens, that attended these transactions, might be alluded to, and the 
great spread of the Gospel about the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was predicted; but the whole passage will have a more literal 
and august accomplishment at the day of judgment.” Stier and Dean 
Alford both apply the theory of a double sense to a portion of the 
discourse. The latter, commenting on Ch. xxiv. 28, says: “Two 
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parallel interpretations run through the former part as far as ver. 28 ; 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the final judgment being both 
enwrapped in the words, but the former in this: part of the chapter 
predominating. Even in this part, however, we cannot tell how appli- 
cable the warnings given may be to the events of the last times, in 
which apparently Jerusalem is again to play so distinguished a part. 
From ver. 28, the lesser subject begins to be swallowed up by the 
greater, and our Lord’s second coming to be the predominant theme, 
with, however, certain hints thrown back as it were at the event which 
was immediately in question ; till, in the latter part of the chapter, 
and the whole of the next, the second advent, and at last, the jinal 
judgment ensuing on it, are the subjects.” 

But the theory of a double sense is neither satisfactory nor defen- 
sible. Albert Barnes, who, in his treatment of this discourse of Jesus, 
gives a notable and melancholy example of the bewilderment and 
perplexities of the “double sense” theory, makes this frank confes- 
sion in commenting on the disciples’ question, Ch. xxiv. 3: “It is 
sometimes difficult to tell to what particular subject our Lord’s remarks 
apply.” A theory which necessitates such a confession, and in conse- 
quence, if its use is persisted in, amounts to little more than a guess 
as to the meaning of the words of Jesus, is obviously too defective to 
be entertained by an intelligent critic. As Prof. Stuart well says : 
“The man who adopts it is at once cast upon a boundless ocean, with- 
out rudder or compass. He must himself be inspired, in order to 
know with any security whether his interpretation is correct.” The 
more common method of dealing with the discourse has been to claim 
that events so wide apart as we have seen the destruction of the Jew- 
ish State and the General Day of Judgment to be, are distinctly and 
separately treated in it, and to indicate the point of the separation of 
the one from the other. 

II. Where ts the hiatus? If this could be determined, and exhib- 
ited with something approaching unanimity on the part of the critics 
who profess to have found it, that fact would commend it to careful 
consideration, and perhaps to acceptance. But, as we shall notice, 
instead of one point clearly defined and acceptable to any large num- 
ber of those who have been studiously searching for it, thirteen dif- 
ferent verses have been indicated as furnishing the turning point in 
the discourse, the change from instruction concerning an event which 
was to take place in the lifetime of some who listened to Jesus, to an 
event vet in the future. 
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1. John Trapp, an English Puritan Commentator, adduces chap. 
xxiv. 23, as the point where Jesus begins to speak of the General 
Judgment. 

2. Stier, Dean Alford, Lange, the Dutch Annotators, Schott, Abp. 

Tillotson, and Brennius find that ch. xxiv. 29 is the place where 
Christ changes the theme. Lange’s analysis of the discourse is to the 
effect that Jesus exhibits “the judgments of his coming in a series of 
cycles, each of which depicts the whole futurity, but in such a manner 
that with every new cycle the scene seems to approximate to, and 
more closely resemble, the final catastrophe. ‘Thus, the first cycle 
delineates the whole course of the world down to the end, in its gen- 
_eral characteristics (xxiv. 4-14). The second gives the signs of the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and paints this destruction 
itself as a sign and a commencement of the judgment of the world, 
which, from that day onwards, proceeds in silent and suppressed days 
of judgment down to the last (verses 15-28). The third describes 
the sudden end of the world, and the judgment which ensues (verses 
29-44). Then follows a series of parables and similitudes, in which 
the Lord paints the judgment itself. Ch. xxiv. 45-51 exhibits the 
judgment upon the servants of Christ, in their ecclesiastical offices. 
Ch. xxv. 1-13 (the wise and foolish virgins) exhibits the judgment 
upon the Church, Then follows the judgment upon individual mem- 
bers of the Church (verses 14-30). Finally, verses 31-46 introduce 
the final judgment upon the whole world.” 

3. Meyer finds the transition from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
the end of the world at Ch. xxiv. 35. 

4. Heylin and Doddridge fix the hiatus at Ch. xxiv. 36, although 
the latter changes the topic back again at the next verse, and when 
he comes to verses 40 and 41 he makes another break, and says, “I 
humbly conceive that the grand transition, about which commentators 
are so much divided and so generally mistaken, is made precisely 
after these two verses.” 

5. Kuinoel makes the change, as Doddridge makes his second, at 
Ch. xxiv. 48. 

6. Macknight, whose theory is that four comings of Christ are men- 
ioned in the New Testament, assigns Ch. xxiv. 44, as designating the 
place where Jesus at this time changes the theme of his discourse, 
and begins to speak of the general judgment at the end of the world. 

7. Dr. Thomas Scott designates no verse, but says it is “ towards 
the close” of Ch. xxiv. 
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8. Beausobre and L’Enfant, and Dr. Adam Clarke place the change 
at Ch. xxv. 1, the latter being quite confident that here, although the 
destruction of Jerusalem may also be intended, the day of judgment 
is unquestionably meant. But at verse 31 he says: “ Zhis must be 
understood of Christ’s coming at the Jast day to judge mankind; 
though all the preceding part of the chapter may be applied also to 
the destruction of Jerusalem.” 

9. Dr. Samuel Clarke is confident that the change of theme is at 
Ch. xxv. 13. 

10. Eichhorn finds the change, Ch. xxv. 14. 

1i. Prof. Stuart, Bp. Porteus, and Wetstein, fix the hiatus at Ch. 
xxv. 31. 

12. Dr. Hammond applies all that follows Ch. xxv. 32, to the gen- 
eral judgment. : 

13. Bp. Pearce is quite confident that the destruction of Jerusalem 
was dwelt on as far as Ch. xxv. 31, but there, he is as confident, Jesus 
“had the day of general judgment in his thoughts.” 

III. The latest assumption. A recent Swiss Commentator, Dr. 
Godet, is so well satisfied that the question asked by the disciples, as 
recorded by Matthew xxiv. 3, bears expressly on the destruction of 
the temple and the comiug of Christ, and that the discourse as related 
by Matthew, “ combines the two subjects indicated in the question as 
he expressed it,” as to utter this strong opinion : “that Matthew unites 
them in so intimate'a way, that all attempts to separate them in the 
text, from Chrysostum to Ebrard and Meyer, have broken down.” 
But he believes that the two subjects are so distinct, and so far apart 
as to the time of their fulfilment, “ that either Jesus himself confounded 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world, and that those 
two events formed, in his judgment, one and the same catastrophe, or 
that two distinct discourses uttered by him on two different occasions 
appear in Matthew united in one.” And he considers the various ex- 
pedients which have been resorted to for saving “ the accuracy of 
Matthew’s account, without prejudice to the Saviour’s infallibility,’ 
as wholly worthless. He concludes, therefore, that Matthew’s account. 
is a confused mixture “ probably closely connected with the Judeo- 
Christian point of view, under the sway of which primitive tradition 
took its form.” This tradition, and possibly some record of it, he 
supposes Matthew to have used as the basis of his recital. Of course 
all this theory of a tradition and of Matthew’s using it, has its birth 
and existence in Dr. Godet’s imagination, but it must be put forth and 
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accepted, or it must be admitted that Christ, as Matthew shows, con- 
nected his second coming with the destruction of the Jewish capital, 
and the overthrow of Jewish power. 

IV. The Universalist Interpretation Sustained. Thirty-five years 
ago Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of Dartmouth College, published an Essay 
entitled, “The Second Advent: or What do the Scriptures Teach 
Respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the 
Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment.” In it he dis- 
cussed the following propositions: 1. The Scriptures often speak of 
a Second, but never of a Third, Coming of Christ. 2. With the 
Second Coming of Christ the Scriptures associate the End of the 
World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment 
with its Awards, 3. Our Saviour both variously intimated and ex- 
pressly declared, that his Second Coming (with its associate events) 
would take place before the death of some who were then living. 4. 
The Apostles evidently expected that the Second Coming of Christ, 
with its associate events, would take place before the death of some 
who were then living. 5. The Second Coming of Christ, with its 
associate events, the End of the World, the Resurrection of the 
Dead, and the General Judgment, must have already taken place ; and 
all expectation of these events as still future is forbidden by the Scrip- 
tures. 6. The predictions in the Scriptures of the Second Coming 
of Christ, the End of the World. the Resurrection of the Dead, and 
the General Judgment with its awards, must be explained in a figura- 
tive or spiritual, rather than a literal sense, and in such a sense as 
admits an application to what has already taken place.” The discus- 
sion of these propositions necessitated the examination of Matthew 
xxiv. and xxv., and the conclusion was reached that they record a con- 
tinuous discourse, and indisputably connect the Second Coming of 
Christ with the judgment which fell on the Jewish people. 

Seven years ago a book was published in London, written by a. so- 
called Orthodox believer, entitled: “The Parousia; A Critical In- 
quiry into the New Testament Doctrine of our Lord’s Second Com- 
ing,” which excited great interest in theological circles, and from. its 
first appearance won many to belief in its theory. That theory is 
that the time of Christ’s Second Coming, instead of being yet future, 
and no one knows how remote, is an event long past, and one that 
synchronizes exactly with the destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow 
of the Jewish State, and the abolition of the Mosaic economy. Mat- 
hew xxiv. and xxv. he regards as referring to that event, and as a- 
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harmonious whole, intended by our Saviour to be understood with 
reference to that crisis. 

How far these two works exerted an influence in leading to the 
abandonment of the old theory necessitating a double sense, or a hia- 
tus, it might not be possible to say; but within a few months a book 
has been published as the second volume of a Methodist Biblical and 
Theological Library, which emphatically endorses the Universalist 
interpretation on this subject, and acknowledges great indebtedness to, 
as it approvingly quotes largely from, the “ Parousia.” This volume, 
—“ Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the 
Old and New Testaments, by Milton S. Terry, S.T.D.,”— was no- 
ticed in the Contemporary Literature of the QUARTERLY for October, 
1884, at which time we intimated something concerning its bearing 
on the theme now under consideration. A few extracts will show the 
manner in which this new ally reproduces our old arguments. We 
do not mean to say that Dr. Terry was aware that he was taking the 
positions which Universalists have been ridiculed for holding, but that 
whether he considers them original or otherwise, they are none the 
less Universalist arguments. He says: 


“ The principles of grammatico-historical interpretation require our 
close attention to the specific time-limitations of this prophecy. The 
entire discourse appears to have grown out of Jesus’ declaration : 
“The days will come in which there shall not be left stone upon stone 
here which shall not be thrown down.’ These words especially occa- 
sioned the disciples’ question, ‘ When shall these things be?’ - The 
whole prophecy purports to be an answer to that question, and no 
affirmation is more emphatic than the words ; ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away till all these things be accom- 
pliished.’ On what valid hermeneutical principles, then, can it be 
fairly claimed that this discourse of Jesus comprehends all futurity ? 
Why should we look for the revelations of far distant ages and mil- 
lenniums of human history in a prophecy expressly limited to the 
generation in which it was uttered ? 

“Tt will be answered that the statements of Matthew xxiv. 14, and 
Luke xxi. 24, and the style of language used in Matthew xxiv. 29-31 
and xxv. 31-46, are incompatible with the time-limitations designated 
above. A careful study of these passages, however, in the light of 
other apocalyptical Scriptures, will serve to show that they do not 
warrant the dogmatic construction which many interpreters have put 
upon them. 

“1. The preaching of the Gospel of the kingdom ‘in the whole 
world for a testimony unto all the nations’ (Matt. xxiv. 14) must pre- 
cede the end, and therefore, it is argued, the end here contemplated 
must be in the far future after all nations have been evangelized. 
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But a comparison with Luke ii. 1 shows that-all this same world 
(ovxovpevn) was.enrolled by a decree of Cxsar. In Col. i. 6, 23, the 
Gospel is said to be ‘ bearing fruit in all the world’ (é matt tq xoopo) 
and to be ‘ preached in all creation under the heaven.’ The Gospel, 
therefore, uttered its testimony to all the nations of this same world 
before the ruin of the temple and the end of the Jewish zon. 

“2. The statement in Luke xxi. 24, that ‘ Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down by Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ is 
supposed to involve events which did not take place in that generation. 
The ‘times of the Gentiles’ (xaio: ¢@vav) are assumed to be the 
times and opportunities of grace afforded to the Gentiles under the 
Gospel. But to understand the words in this sense would be, as Van 
Oosterzee observes, to interpolate a thought entirely foreign to the 
context. ‘The times of the Gentiles, says Bengel, ‘are the times 
allotted to the Gentiles to tread down the city ;’ but there is nothing 
in the passages or context to authorize his further remark that ‘ these 
times shall be ended when the Gentiles’ conversion shall be fully con- 
summated,’ and that the treading down by Romans, Persians, Sara- 
cens, Franks, and Turks, is to be understood. These xapot are man- 
festly times of judgment upon Jerusalem, not times of salvation to 
the Gentiles. The most natural and obvious parallel is Rev. xi. 2, 
where the outer court of the temple is said to be ‘ given to the Gen- 
tiles,’ by whom the holy city shall be trodden down forty-two months, 
a period equivalent to the ‘time and times and half a time’ of Rev. 
xii. 14, and of Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7. This is a symbolical period of 
judgment, but does not denote ages and generations. It is three and 
a half—a divided seven, a short but signal period of woe. The 
‘times of the Gentiles,’ therefore, are the three and a half times 
(approximating three and a halt years) during which the Gentile 
armies besieged and trampled down Jerusalem. 

“3. The language of Matthew xxiv. 29-34 has probably been the 
principal reason for believing that this prophecy must refer to other 
events than the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish 
dispensation. Pressing the literal sense of the words, many inter- 
preters have asked: When was the sun thus darkened, and the 
heavens shaken? Who ever saw the Son of. man thus coming in the 
clouds, or heard the loud sounding trumpet of. his angels? Or when 
did he thus gather his elect from one end of heaven to the other ? 
If all this is figurative, where shall we find a literal description of the 
final day ? 

“To all which it may be answered: There is no valid reason for 
presuming in advance that we should anywhere find a literal descrip- 
tion of the last Judgment. On the contrary, there is the analogy of 
prophecy, and especially of apocalyptic prophecy, to show that great 
catastrophes of divine judgment are foretold mainly in figure and by 
symbol. The language of Matt. xxiv. 29, is manifestly appropriated 
from such Scriptures as Joel ii. 10, 31, Ezek. xxxii. 7, and Isa. xiii. 
10. . . When the leading Old Testament prophet makes use of 
such language in foretelling the desolation of Edom, with what reason 
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or propriety can we insist on the literal import of such passages as- 
Matt. xxiv. 29 and 2 Peter iii. 10. 

“The language of Matt. xxiv. 30, concerning ‘the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of the heaven with power and much glory,’ is 
taken from Daniel’s night vision (Dan. vii. 13) in which he saw the 
Son of man coming to the Ancient of Days and receiving from Him 
dominion, and glory and a kingdom. - «. It may safely be affirmed 
that this language concerning the coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds means no more on the lips of Jesus than in the writings of 
Daniel. It denotes in both places a sublime and glorious reality, the 
grandest event in human history, but not a visible display in the 
heavens of such a nature as to be a matter of scenic observation. 
The Son of man came in heavenly power to supplant Judaism by a 
better covenant, and to make the kingdoms of this world his own, and 
that parousia dates from the fall of Judaism and its temple. The 
mourning of ‘all the tribes of the land’ (not all the nations of the 
globe) was coincident with the desolation of Zion, and our Lord 
appropriately foretold it in language taken from Zech. xii. 11, 12,” 


After showing that’“ the sending forth of the angels, and the gath- 
ering of the elect,” described in Matt. xxiv. 31, does not necessarily 
depict a scenic procedure visible to human eyes, Dr. Terry adds that 
whatever these events are, they are said to follow “ immediately after 
the tribulation of those days” (verse 29) : and that the tribulation is 
_ conceded to be the unparalleled sufferings referred to in verses 21 and 
. 22, which were occasioned by the siege of Jerusalem. He then adds: 


“Tt is notable that great efforts have been made by a number of 
expositors to escape the force and bearing of the word evOéa¢, imme- 
diately. Some try to explain it as equivalent with suddenly, but this 
scarcely helps the case, for thus, says Duprez, ‘ Matthew is taken to 
mean, When the tribulation of the days in which Jerusalem shall be 
destroyed, shall have passed away, then, after some indefinite interval, 
which may amount to myriads of years, all of a sudden the great con- 
summation will fall like a thunderbolt upon mankind.’ To this the 
reply is (1) that the interpretation is ungrammatical, and that if this 
be the meaning of the words translated ‘ immediately’ (evO¢u¢ 3¢), 
any words: may be made to mean anything; (2) that the parallel 
passage in Mark (xiii. 24) states distinctly that the signs of the final 
consummation shall be seen in the very days which follow the former 
tribulation ; and (3) that Jesus himself is described as saying that 
everything should be accomplished within the limits of the existing 
generation. 

“We are driven, then, by every sound principle of hermeneutics 
to conclude that Matt. xxiv. 29-31, must be included within the time- 
limits of the discourse of which it forms an essential part, and cannot 
be legitimately applied to events far separate from the -_ catastro- 
phe of the Jewish state. 
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“ The description of the judgment of all nations in Matt. xxv. 31- 
46 is expressly associated with the coming of the Son of man in glory. 
It is connected with the preceding discourse by the particle dé, and is, 


therefore, not to be regarded as a distinct and independent prophecy. 


Its tropical character, however, is apparent from its use of the terms 
sheep and goats, and the scenic portraiture of the separation and the 
judgment; but its doctrine manifestly involves the eternal destinies of 


the righteous and the wicked.” 

Why “manifestly involves eternal destinies,” Dr. Terry does not in- 
form his readers; but we may presume that it is because of the 
aionion punishment and the aionion life which are mentioned as the 
punishment and the reward. But this is wholly inconsistent with his 
uniform definition of the zon, and so is mere assumption and forget- 
fulness ; unless he means that the punishment and reward are eternal, 
not in the sense of duration, but as to the sphere in which they take 
place, or, that eternal, not endless, is most expressive of that which is 
simply indefinite. But whatever his meaning, he teaches and intends 
to teach that Matt. xxiv. and xxv. are a continuous discourse respect- 
ing the overthrow of Jerusalem and the Mosaic economy. And fur- 
ther than this, he is confident, he tells us, that “There is no contra- 
diction between the teachings of Jesus, the Epistles of Paul, and the 
Apocalypse of John, touching the end of the age and the coming of 
the Lord. They all agree that the end was near at hand, and that the 
Lord would come in his kingdom before that generation should pass 
away.” What he has to say regarding the same principles of judg- 
ment as operative now and among all nations, constantly going on, and 
to continue during the Messianic reign, is unquestionably true, and 
has long been advocated by us; but he would not have his readers 
lose sight of the fact that the predictions in Matt. xxiv., xxv. had 
their fulfilment centuries ago. And his conclusion is : 

“ According to all these accounts the parousia of the Son of man 
was to be coincident with the appalling catastrophe of Jerusalem and 
the Jewish polity. As the Mosaic polity was instituted at Sinai when 
Jehovah came down upon the mountain amid fire, and smoke, and 
earthquake, and the sound of a trumpet, so that polity was made to 
cease, and its 2on came tv an end when. the Son of man, Jehovah- 


Christ, came in terrible judgment to execute vengeance upon his ene- 
mies. Then was fulfilled the prophecy of Joel : 

I will give wonders in the heavens and in the land 

Blood, and fire, and columns of smoke ; 

The sun shall be turned to darkness, 

And the moon to blood, 

Before the coming of the day of Jehovah, 

The great and terrible. (Joel ii. 30, 31.) 
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“ We conclude, therefore, that all parts of our Lord's prediction 
refer to the same period and the same event; that the whole prophecy 
is one and indivisible, resting upon the same foundation of divine 


authority. Further, that all that was cognizable by the human sense 
is proved to have been fulfilled, and, therefore, we are not only war- 
ranted, but bound to assume the fulfilment of the remainder as not 
only credible, but certain.” 

How far Dr. Terry may thus voice the sentiments and convictions 
of those for whose benefit and in whose name he writes, we have no 
means of knowing. But when we consider what is the inevitable 
drift of theological thought, and the influence of writers like Farrar, 
Merriam, Whiton, and many others who are breaking away from old 
theories of interpretation, we may be confident that Universalist in- 
terpretations of this long controverted portion of Scripture, will cer- 
tainly prevail. * 


Confessed Theological Progress. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, for July, 1884, contains an article on “ The 
True Principle of Theological Progress,” by James H. Fairchild, 
D.D., President of Oberlin College, in which it is confessed that The- 
ological Progress has been made in several directions. The article is 
a paper read at the Ohio State Association, in May lust, and is pub- 
lished by request*of the Association. It may therefore be considered 
as expressing the opinion of a considerable number of persons, con- 
ceding not only that changes have been made, but that they are chan- 
ges for the better, indications of progress. Perhaps it would be too 
much to say that the Bibliotheca also endorses this statement, but it is 
very significant that the paper is published by its editors. 

Some of these points of confessed progress are of especial interest 
to Universalists, since they are in the direction towards which we 
have been laboring to effect changes for the last century, although — 
and it is very amusing to us to read it, — Dr. Fairchild, as we shall 
see, is in doubt as “to whom we are indebted for these improvements, 
or how or when they were made.” After referring to certain modi- 
fications of Calvinism, in consequence of which foreknowledge and 
free-will are more easily reconciled, he adds: 


“ Again, there has been progress in our conception of the nature of 
sin and in its origin in our race. We are learning to distinguish be- 
tween nature and character — between infirmities and defects of con- 
stitution for which we cannot be responsible, and failures and aberra- 
tions in our voluntary activity for which we are responsible. We do 
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not so often hear of inherited sin and transmitted depravity ; while we 
still recognize the law of heredity and the fact of inherited tenden- 
cies and propensions. But we have very generally learned to distin- 
guish between temptation and sin, between natural characteristics and 
moral character. We are not assure as our fathers were that the 
explanation of the sintulness of our race is all found in the sin of our 
first parents. They were weak and temptable, and sinned; their 
children inherit their weakness, and follow them in sin. We hesitate 
as our fathers did not, to connect these two facts in the relation of 
cause and effect ;.and hence, probably, it comes that our latest con- 
fession places the sin of our first parents and the sin of their pos- 
terity side by side as co-ordinate facts in the history of the race, in- 
stead of making one the cause and the other the consequence. It is 
not clear that reason or Scripture requires us to go farther. 

“The theological conception of the nature of regeneration has 
changed in accordance with this change in the apprehension of the 
nature of sin. The theologian of the last generation would define 
regeneration as a change of nature ; the theologian of the present as 
a change of character. It is no defect of nature which separates a 
soul from the favor of God and from heaven. It is the responsible 
and voluntary attitude of the man himself, the character which he 
has formed in the exercise of his moral agency. 

“In the same direction, the work of the spirit in regeneration has 
come to be regarded as spiritual, in the form of the application of 
motive and truth to the understanding and the will, rather than crea- 
tive, transforming the nature, imparting tastes and susceptibilities 
which did not before exist ; and the work of the preacher is no longer 
a fulfilment of an arbitrary condition, an appeal to ears that cannot 
hear and to hearts that cannot understand ; but it is a presentation of 
truth and motive adapted to the work to be accomplished, brought to 
bear upon the soul in the form of inducement and persuasion, arous- 
ing the man to renounce the ways of sin and enter at once upon a 
life of obedience. 

“In connection with these improved ideas of personal character 
and responsibility, we have come to believe that the sinner has power 
to fulfil the conditions ot salvation — indeed, that he is able to keep 
the commandments of God, because His commandments are not 
grievous. It may not be difficult to find the old idea of absolute ina- 
bility in volumes of theology compiled in our own day. Thus Dr. 
Hodge says, in his ‘Systematic Theology’ (Vol. II., p. 271): ‘ Every 
man knows two things as clearly and surely as he knows his own ex- 
istence : first, that he is bound to be morally perfect, to keep all God’s 
commands, to have all right feelings in constant exercise as the occa- 
sion calls for them, and to avoid all sin in feeling as well as in act; 
and secondly, that he can no more do this than he can raise the dead.’ 
Is it a mistake to assume that this is not the theology of the Church? 
that it is not preached, and is not preachable? The’ Church has 
drifted away from these ideas of a sin which cannot be put away and 
an obligation which transcends ability. 
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“ Such facts as these are indications that there is real and practical 
progress in theology —a progress which can: be marked within a sin- 
gle generation. It may not be easy to determine to whom we are 
- indebted for these improvements, nor how or when they were made. 
They seem to be the product of the common thought and life of the 
church, and will soon take their place in our theological systems.” 


The Future Life tn the Old Testament. 


As a further indication of progress in theoldgical and religious 
thought, we call attention to an article in The Andover Review for 
November, from the pen of Prof. George F. Moore, on “The Future 
Life in the Old Testament ;’ in which the ground is taken that the 
doctrine of Future Punishment is not taught in the Old. Testament. 
How the thought of punishment beyond the grave eame to be enter- 
tained by the Jews in the time of Christ, Prof. Moore proposes to 
show in another article; but that it was not derived from the Old Tes- 
tament he is confident. He thus expresses himself: 


“ The old Hebrew notion of the gathering of all men to the gloomy 
and hopeless realm of Sheol, continues down to a very late, if not to 
the latest, period. It appears unrelieved in the Book of Job, for ex- 
ample. We find, indeed, here and there intimations, as in Ezekiel 
xxXii., Isaiah xiv., that there are profounder abysses even in Sheol, 
whither the oppressors of God’s people are thrust down; but these 
remain without any farther consequences, germs of a doctrine of ret- 
ribution which have never developed. Neither the prophets, nor the 
law, nor the moralists, ever appeal to the rewards or the punishments 
of the hereafter as a motive. And this proves at least that the He- 
brew belief in a future life stood in a very different relation to the 
religion of Israel from that of the Egyptians or Persians; or from 
that which Christian or Moslem, or the later Jewish eschatology occu- 
pies in these religions. 

“ Those who believe that a doctrine of reward and punishment after 
death existed from the earliest times in Israel — because it must have 
existed — have been at no little pains to explain how it comes to pass 
that the religion of the Old Testament makes no ‘use of this motive 
which has, all the world over, on similar levels of culture, proved sO 
cogent. It is said that the law is the law of.a political society, and 
that its sanctions are naturally such as civil law ordinarily employs. 
The force ot this is obvious, and yet the peculiarity of the Pentateuch 
law is that it commands and forbids many things which are quite be- 
yond the scope of civil law, and which cannot be enforced by its 
sanctions. Much of what is. called Jaw in the Old Testament, a 
jurist, considering the want of any penal sanction, would declare to 
be mere exhortation, not legislation ; ; it is moral, not civil, law. Here, 
surely, the ultimate sanctions would not be out of place. And, in 
fact, in these cases, the law appeals freely to the divine retributions in 
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this life. Why should it so carefully suppress — for it comes to that 
—all mention of divine retribution in the other? So, again, the 
moralists, in the Proverbs, for example, and in the Psalms, deal with 
individuals, with the standards and the sanctions of morality. The 
supreme motive they urge is the judgment of God upon the works of 
men. But this judgment is either im this life —the evils which come 
upon the wicked here — or it is a judgment tn death ; in the time or 
way of it, as early or sudden death, or, in general, death in which 
conscience recognizes the wrath of God; for to die under His wrath 
is the worst that can befall man. But there is never any hint of judg- 
ment extending beyond death.” 


A Tribute to a Good Man.1 


BEGINNING with 1849, and continuing at frequent intervals till 
1877, the pages of the QUARTERLY were enriched by the writings of 
IsraeL WasHBuRN, JR., a widely known and deservedly honored 
member of the Universalist Church, whose interest in its prosperity 
and permanence increased with his increasing age. Elevated by his 
fellow citizens to many high places of trust and responsibility, the 
influence of his Christian faith was conspicuously felt wherever he 
went, and left its impress on the grave problems of governmental 
science with which he had to deal. Never forgetting that he was a 
Christian, and that Christianity was a reality sent to earth to fashion 
in its own likeness everything to which it could be applied, — what- 
ever affects human interests, — Mr. Washburn, with true and as rare 
s@tesmanship, sought to apply its principles to the great questions of 
national polity which in his day of political activity were the most 
significant questions ever presented for the American people to debate 
and settle. Once convinced that a measure was right, that element 
of righteousness was a sufficient assurance of the expediency of its 
being sustained to enlist all his power in its behalf. In this respect 
the man himselt gives us the best expression of his loyalty to right- 
eousness in the following, from a letter written in March, 1858: “In 
my opinion, the Lecompton Bill ought to be killed. It is right that 
it should be, and therefore, in my philosophy, it is expedient. As it 
ought to be killed, there is no weapon, cimeter or hand-spike that we 
should not use.” 

The volume whose title we have given below,—for a copy of 
which we are indebted to “The Widow and Children of Israel Wash- 
burn, Jr.,” contains a biography of the Ex-Governor; a tribute to 


1In Memoriam. Israel Washburn, Jr. Born June 6, 1812, died May 12, 18838. 
Privately printed, 1884. Large 8vo. pp. 148. 
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the mother, Martha Washburn, by Mrs. J. W. Hanson; a sketch of 
the Funeral Sermon from the Portland Press of May 14; an account 
of the last Sad Rites, from the Bangor Whig and Courier of May 25; 
a Record of the Memorial Service at the First Universalist Church, 
Portland; the Proceedings of the Portland Board of Trade; Resolu- 
tions of the Portland Institute and Public Library; Resolutions of 
the New England Historic and Genealogical Society; the Tufts Col- 
lege Memorial ; Resolutions of the Trustees of Westbrook Seminary ; 
Resolutions of the Cumberland Bar Association; Tribute of the 
Maine Historical Society; Sonnet; Memorial Tablet in the First 
Universalist Church, Portland; Extracts from Eulogies of, or Trib- 
utes to, the Eminent Dead, from the Boston Herald, Portland Daily 
Press, Gospel Banner and Christian Leader. 

The tributes to great worth and merit which are here indicated 
are, as no one can fail to note, from the greatest variety of public 
journals, societies and institutions, not one of which employed mere 
formal words of eulogy, but each and all gave sincere utterance to a 
deep sense of public and private loss in Mr. Washburn’s decease. 

In the biographical portion of the volume we notice one fact which 
now has historic interest, and as the years go on and the names of 
many of his contemporaries pass into oblivion, will serve to identify 
Mr. Washburn still more with the name and objects of the great 
political party which, at his suggestion, and christened by him, 
sprang into being, and became the destroyer of American slavery. 
Mr. Washburn entered Congress in 1851, as a Whig, and faithfully 
served his party till the passage of the “ Nebraska Bill,” in 1854. 
Then,— but the biographer tells the story better than we could 
give it: — 

“The Nebraska Bill,” as it was called, was the paramount ques- 
tion in all the Congressional debates, and, by common consent, the 
management of the opposition to it in the House fell largely to Mr. 
Washburn. The night of its final passage was one of the most im- 
portant in the history of Congress. Its advocates were determined 
to pass it, and, as they had a decided majority, they were confident 
they could tire out the minority. Mr. Washburn and others in the 
Opposition took all parliamentary advantages to obstruct and defeat 
it. But the fiat had gone forth from the councils of its supporters 
that it must pass that night, and near midnight of May 22, 1854, the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed. When the defeat was inevitable 
Mr. Washburn held a brief consultation with a number of members 


with whom he had acted during that long and trying conflict, and 
invited them to meet him the next morning at the rooms of Repre- 
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sentatives Eliot and Dickinson of Massachusetts. Only those were 
invited who had all been, up to this time, most thoroughly united in 
opposition on this great. question of slavery extension. Some had 
always been known as Democrats, and some had always been Whigs. 
But they had all opposed the Nebraska Bill, and shared the opinion 
that only by united action by men of all parties opposed to the de- 
mands of slavery could any successful resistance be made to it. The 
meeting was held as agreed upon, and then was taken the initial step 
in the formation of the Republican party. Mr. Washburn explained 
to his colleagues what his. purpose was in requesting them to meet 
together at that time. The Nebraska Bill had passed. the night 
before, and another wall against slavery had been broken down. 
Hitherto they had acted with the old parties, and their opposition to 
a united and solid party in the interest of slavery had been unavail- 
ing. Se it would continue to.be until they cast off old party names 
and party ties, and united under a new name and as a new party in 
opposition to the aggression of the slave power and the-extension of 
human slavery. 

“What name should they give the new party? Much was ina 
name, and Mr. Washburn suggested that “ Republican” was the most 
proper, the most suggestive, and the least objectionable that could be 
adopted. It was a name to conjure with, honorable in its antecedents 
and in history, and under it people ever so much divided in their 


political views of other and minor questions could unite on a footing 
of perfect equality, and with no implied surrender of principles or 
convictions. The idea was received with enthusiasm by every mem- 
ber present except one, who was not yet prepared to give up the 
long-cherished Whig name and party ; and with this exception, when 
the meeting adjourned they felt that for them there was no longer 
either a Whig or a Democratic party.” ? 


Other matters of interest in this Memorial Volume indicate the 
tendency of Mr. Washburn’s mind to comprehensive grasp and radi- 
cal analysis of whatever was engaging his attention. He possessed 
an admirable faculty for discovering and employing the best names 
and titles with which to designate his convictions, and for describing, 
in most expressive words, the principles and theories which convinced 
his judgment and were in accord with his moral sense. An incident 
illustrative of this is remembered in connection with a session of the 
committee appointed by our General Convention to arrange for the 
due observance of our centennial in 1870, of which Mr. Washburn 


2The above statement is confirmed by the late Hon. Henry Wilson, in his * Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America.” Mr. Wilson says that there were about 
‘thirty members of the House ” at the meeting, and that *‘the name of Republican 
was suggested, discussed and finally appropriated for the new organisation. In pursu- 
ance of the same object, and in harmony with these suggestions, Mr. Washburn ad- 
dressed a public meeting at Baiigor, in which he repeated the views he had advanced 
at Washington.” 
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was a member. After the various items to be reported had been de- 
termined on, and the preparation of the report had been assigned to 
the secretary, it was remarked incidentally by some member that it 
was “to be hoped that the denomination would rise to its opportunity 
and do something worthy of its name and history.” Mr. Washburn 
at once responded in the earnestness of manner and tone so charac- 
teristic when he wished to specially emphasize his utterance. “I 
hope we shall drop that word ‘denomination.’ We are more than 
a mere ‘collection of individuals called by the same name;’ we are 
a church, an organized power, and we stand for the intellc :tual, 
moral and spiritual force which has wrought marvellous changes in 
the old theology. The American Church of the future must cham- 
pion our views. Paternity, brotherhood, equality of destiny, — the 
doctrines which we have taught, — all are hastening to teach. It is 
the Universalist Church which has made this possible. So let us 
call ourselves, and hope that the Universalist Church will do some- 
thing worthy of its name and privilege.” 

The Memorial Volume, printed for private distribution, we are 
happy to possess, and are profoundly grateful to the donors for our 
copy. May we not hope to see a biography of Israel Washburn, Jr., 
to which some of his able political speeches and his excellent literary 
addresses will be appended, given ere long to the public for its 
instruction and satisfaction. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. By Paul Barron Watson. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1884. pp. x., 338. $2.50. 


It seems very strange as we finish reading this volume, that after so 
many estimates of this Imperial Stoic and his works, so many criticlsms 
on his speculations, and essays on his general character, found scattered, 
through the literature of many nationalities for centuries, that here is 
the first distinct life of the great Emperor and Philosopher ever prepared 
for the English reader. The list of the chief works consulted by Mr. 
Watson, shows that the material for such a life has existed for a long 
time, and in great abundance. Possibly, however, the great amount of 
details of contemporary history which most writers have felt that it 
would be necessary to use in order to depict this life in all its proportions 
and influence, has deterred them from such voluminious and probably 
unremunerative labor. And so it has been left toa soneg American, 
who modestly says that “The work here offered to the public pretends 
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to be nothing more than a study of the character of Marcus Aurelius,” 
so to eliminate the irrelevant matter from the contemporary which he 
uses so freely, as to present us with one of the most interesting and 
instructive books of the day; not a hasty or superficial compilation of 
facts, but a pains-taking, carefully-studied and well-written biography. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Watson brings before us the childhood and 
youth of Marcus, his zeal for learning leading him at the age of twelve 
years to the habits of a philosopher; and the wise interference of his 
uncle in checking the one-sided tendency of the young mind, by prepar- 
ing for his nephew private teachers to impart to him instruction in other 
important branches of education. Greek, Latin, rhetoric, oratory, 
mathematics, were studied by him under the guidance of persons who 
were celebrated for their skill and knowledge in these departments. 
The naturally frail body of the boy received the special personal care of 
his uncle, who not only insisted on the importance of out-door exercise, 
but joined his nephew in his walks and rides, leading him in many a 
merry galop, and enhancing the value of the exercise by the enjoyment 
which he coupled with it, and the encouragement which he gave the lad 
in associating those of his own age with him in out-door sports and 

ames. 

. In the succeeding chapter, which he styles “The Period of Proba- 
tion,” Mr. Watson gives an attractive description of the reign of Anto: 
ninus Pius, the adopted father of Marcus, and its effect in preparing 
the way for the reign of his foster child. Whatever developed the 
mind and affections of one so early called to the duties, vexations and 
responsibilities of public life, producing in his case traits of simplicity, 
generosity, and the disposition to increase the happiness of all who 
were about him, is well brought out in this chapter, And special inter- 
est as well as admiration are roused by the story of his affectionate and 
beautiful relations with his tutor, Fronto. 

The third, fourth and fifth chapters show us the Emperor, his influ- 
ence upon legislation, his wisdom in choosing Generals to conduct the 
wars of his people, his own valor among his troops, and his generosity 
towards those who rendered great service tothe empire. In statesman- 
ship he showed his greatness by efforts to secure the reform of many 
abuses, to establish uniformity in the administration of justice, to 
ameliorate the condition of wives and daughters, and to improve the 
lot of slaves. Then follows, in a sixth chapter, an account of the Em- 
peror’s philosophical speculations, and particularly his ‘ Thoughts.’ 
The selections and examples are accurately presented, and just summa- 
ries are given of what could not, for want of room, be presented in de- 
tail. Doubtless the same aversion to increasing the size of the volume 
also led Mr. Watson to omit a critical study or philosophic review of 
what he so fairly outlines. 

The last chapter, which to the Christian reader is the most important 
postion of the volume, contains an elaborate attempt to reconstruct the 
history of the Emperor’s relations to and treatment of Christianity. 
To us it is the least successful portion of the book. The well-sustained 
charge against Marcus Aurelius — the one dark stain on his otherwise 
charming character,—is, that he permitted the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians. The charge Mr. Watson does not deny, (though he greatly errs 
in his estimate of the number of martyrs), but apologizes for it on what 
seem to us to be wholly insufficient grounds. These, the closing words 
of the chapter, are the summing up of the citations and arguments of 
many pages: “In short, the Christianity which was offered to Marcus 
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Aurelius was not the Christianity of Christ. It was heresy, and he 
rejected it. The persecutions under Marcus Aurelius were, therefore, 
in reality a blessing to the Church, inasmuch as they helped to purify 
her from the heresies with which her life was threatened.” This is an 
exceedingly vicious ground of defence, since no maxim could have been 
better understood by Aurelius than that which forbids the doing of evil 
that good may come ; and since, as is too well known to be denied, 
Justin Martyr-and Polycarp, who suffered under Aurelius, were in no 
sense heretics ; and since, also, the so-called gnostic heresies are too 
difficult of comprehension by even experts and specialists, to warrant 
such sweeping and summary characterization. Mr. Watson certainly got 
beyond his depth in attempting to deal with this subject of his Isot 
chapter. Celsus, whose misconceptions of Christianity were so numer- 
ous and glaring, is too poor an authority to be introduced as having 
influenced the Emperor. Gibbon’s showing that Roman opposition to 
Christianity was exceptional, and in all respects unlike the treatment of 
all other religions, is a better explanation of the Emperor’s attitude 
than that of Mr. Watson. Christianity made no compromises, would 
not be silent concerning the nothingness and utter worthlessness of all 
heathen gods, but unceasingly declared that all who worshipped them 
were guilty of abonfinations in the sight of God. What that meant to 
polytheistic Rome Aurelius well understood, and his action was incited 
by his conviction that Christianity was unmistakably anti-Roman. 

As a specimen of book-making this volume is excellent, the page is 
admirably printed from large faced type and on clear and substantial 
paper, and the reader cannot fail to be gratified with its general appear- 
ance ; nor can he fail to be instructed by its contents. 


_ 2 The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. By Albert Réville, D.D., Professor 

of the Science of Religions at the Collége De France. ‘Translated by Philip H. Wick- 
stead, M.A. [The Hibbert Lectures, 1884.] New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1884. 12mo. pp. 213. $1.50. 


This attempt by an eminent scholar to open a new field of Religious 
History, a field that promises to well repay the intelligent student, may 
be considered eminently successful, as the results are certainly inter- 
esting and instructive. Prof. Réville sketches, without attempting to 
establish any theory thereby, the character of the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, at the time when the conquest of these countries by the Span- 
iards brought the unique civilization of the Western Continent to the 
notice of the world. His account includes a description of their culture, 
mythology, and civilization, at this period, and is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of natural religion. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians both worshipped the Sun and the Moon as supreme deities, 
and both sacrificed human beings to their gods, not from a sense of per- 
sonal guilt in the offerer, nor of substitutional offices to be performed 
by the victim, but because “ by offering. the gods the things they like, 
that is to say, whatever will satisfy and gratity their senses — it is pos- 
sible to secure their good will, their protection and their favor, while at 
the same time disarming their wrath, if need be, and appeasing their 
dangerous appetites.” 

The Mexicans also worshipped about two hundred and sixty inferior 
deities, and the Peruvians quite as many. To many of their gods the 
Mexicans sacrificed human beings, and often, from a belief that what- 
ever was thus offered partook of the characteristics of the god who had 
accepted the sacrifice, regaled themselves on the flesh cf their victims. 
The Peruvians sacrificed children to the god of Thunder, but cannibal- 
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ism is not attributed to them; and the general tendency among them 
was toa humanizing spirit, manifest in their offerings of fruit and flowers. 
As is the case with nearly all unrevealed religions, so in Mexico and 
Peru, morality had little or no connection with religious theories or 
ceremonies. On this subject M. Réville thus concedes all that can pos- 
sibly be said of anything like a moral tendency : 

The cruel rites which entered into the very tissue of the Mexican religion could 
hardly fail to strengthen the same ascetic tendency, by encouraging the idea that pain 
itself was pleasant in the eyes of the gods. But the trnth is that in this matter we 
can discern no more than tendencies. There are symptoms of men’s minds being busy 
with the relation of the moral to the religious life, but no fixed or systematic conclu- 
sion had been reached. It might, perhaps, have been otherwise in the sequel, and 
these tendencies might ultimately have taken shape in corresponding theories and doc- 
trines, had not the Spanish Conquest intervened to put an end forever to the evolution 
of the Mexican religion. 


The Spaniards, who treacherously obtained possession of Mexico and 
Peru, and forced upon the people the Roman Catholic religion, finally 
completed their work in establishing the Inquisition, leaving, as M. Ré- 
ville says, “that peculiar character of Catholicism which strikes every 
traveller, and consists in a kind of timid and superstitious submission, 
without confidence and without zeal, associated with the obstinate pres- 
ervation of customs which mount back to the former religious régime.” 


8. History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Eduard (Wilhelm 
Eugen) Reuss. Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, with 
numerous Bibliographical Additions by Edward L. Houghton, A.M. In two volumes. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 8vo. pp. x., 639. $5.00. 


It is presumptive evidence of the great value of this work that it has 
been before the German reader more than thirty years, and that a fifth 
edition, revised and with many additions, has been given to that critical 
people. ve eh 

The order of the divisions and treatment of the theme is as follows : 

1. Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testameut. 2. Col- 
lection of sacred books of the Christians into a whole, for use in the churches. 8. 
Preservation of their original form. 4. Dissemination of the collection among Chris- 
tian peoples. 5. Use made of them in Theology. 


The first division, covering 265 pages, outlines the origin of the sev- 
eral books of the New Testament. The second, 80 pages, gives the 
history of the canon, showing how the various writings were brought 
together. The third, 79 pages, isa history of the text, showing how the 
several parts have been preserved, the number and condition of manu- 
scripts, critical editions, recensions, etc. The fourth, 80 pages, pre- 
sents the history of the circulation of the’ New Testament, its various 
versions, the many prominent Bible and Missionary Societies, and the 
position of the Catholic and Protestant churches in regard to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures. The fifth and last division, 100 pages, des- 
cribes the dogmatic use to which the New Testament has been put, the 
different theories of exegesis which have prevailed, —all that is included 
in the general science of hermeneutics. The text of the work, —the 
author’s statement of facts, theories, objections, and the conclusions 
which he draws from all, —is in paragraphs, numbered from 1 to 600, 
printed in large, open type, each paragraph followed by copious notes in 
smaller type, giving more at length the theories mentioned in the text, 
with thé arguments for and against them, and references to the litera- 
ture of the subject. These references have been largely increased by 
the translator, who has added many new European authorities, and the 
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English and American editions of works not accessible to the author, 
and also English translations of many foreign volumes. 

The field covered by this history is thus seen to be extensive and im- 
portant, and its treatment is characterized by great learning, ample abil- 
ity in analysis, skillful use and adaptation of material, and honest and 
unprejudiced effort to get at and present the truth. The translation, 
made with the knowledge and consent of the author, is pronounced by 
competent critics true to the original, and manifests a scholarly and 
appreciative mind. Mr. Houghton, the translator, a graduate of Har- 
vard and Andover, has recently entered the Uuiversalist ministry, and 
we trust that the scholarly among us will show their appreciation of the 
privilege which he has conferred on English speaking theologians, in 
making it possible for them to become familiar with this long tried and 
well-approved work on-this important subject. 


4. Sermons for the Times. By Rev. A. P. McFarrin. Nashville, Tenn. Southern 
Methodist Publishing House. 1884. 12mo. pp. 320. $1.00. 


This volume of sermons from the pen of a Methodist clergyman has 
many interesting features and several valuable sermonic suggestions. 
The author is evidently greatly attached to his Church and its methods, 
as indeed he ought to be or not retain his place in it ; but he is neither 
bigoted and unable to see truth at a longer than denominational range, 
nor harsh in his controversy with theological error. In the twenty-eight 
sermons placed in this volume, there are more statements with which 
we coincide than from which we vissent, and very much that is to be 
heartily commended both for its matter and manner, the former being 
clear statement of highly important truth, and the latter eminently cath- 
olic in its spirit. While the themes selected are all important and inter- 
esting, and the literary dress in which they are presented is uniformly 
attractive, it may be expected that some of the sermons may be pre- 
ferred to others by different readers. To us the sermons on An Impor- 
tant Question, Martha and Mary, Gathering up the Fragments, Up with 
the Times, and Troubulous Times, are the most pleasing. We are es- 
pecially in harmony with the preacher in his statement concerning the 
useless and burdensome characteristics of certain worn-out dogmas still 
retained in Protestant creeds. Of such he wisely says: 

Dogmas which in their nature are obscure, and whose utility is difficult to discern, 
oannot possess any intrinsic value. That which passes for Orthodoxy is really worth- 
less, it it be so occult ag to have no sppreciable effect in readily making the masses of 
mankind wiser and better therefor. And vet how vast an amount of such useless 
lumber has been borne as a heavy burden on the shoulders, in the name of that gospel 
which comes as a deliverer — as the truth to make us free indeed! The endless and 
useless controversies engendered thereby prove a positive hindrance to the spread of 
the simple gospel of peace. If the “Five Points,’ the ‘‘ Tl.irty-nine Articles, the 
Deliverances of Synods and the ponderous Creeds of Councils were irrevocably swept 
from the world, wherein would there be any substantial loss thereby ? A well-indorsed 
creed may be, indeed, a matter of great satisfaction; but, after all, it is in itself no 
evidence of a pure heart; nor does the most unimpeachable Orthodoxy imply the pos- 
session of that ‘ wisdom which is from above.’ ” 

If we had more space we would be glad to quote other passages, but 
we are limited and must forego the satisfaction of doing so. We heartily 
commend the volume, not only for what it contains, but also for what it 
will suggest to the thoughtful reader, and especially if he is a preacher. 


5. Some Heretics of Yesterday. By S.E. Herrick, D.D, Minister of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. vii., 320. $1.50. 


The persons whose storv is here told, — heretics in their own day. 
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venerated saints of our day,—are Tauler, Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola, 
Latimer, Cranmer, Melancthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, William Brews- 
ter and John Wesley, men who in many respects differed quite as much 
from each other as from those whose errors of faith and practice they 
more directly opposed. In general it is shown that they were heretics 
in the sense of being more keen to discern the errors of their own times 
than their contemporaries, or had greater courage in rebuking them. 
The book is made up of lectures given by the author to his own congre- 
gation. The subjects are treated in popular style, and much historical 
as well as biographical information is imparted. Some of the lectures 
seem open to the criticism of being so much devoted to descriptions of 
the times and surroundings of their subject, as to crowd out any full 
view of his own particular and distinguishing opinions. The difficulties 
in the way of a popular treatment of such themes are, of course, con- 
ceded, and the author doubtless made choice of what seemed to be the 
best mode of presentation in the particular cases to which we allude. 
His work is all well done, and some of it most admirably performed, the 
lectures on Melancthon, Calvin, Brewster and Wesley being particularly 
valuable in information, discriminating in analysis, and just in both 
praise and censure. Wholly without sectarian bias, the volume may be 
commended to the notice of all, and would be an appropriate addition 
to any Sunday School library. 


6. The. Ministers’ Assistant: Containing Scriptural Selections for Public and Private 
Use. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1884. 16mo. pp. 115. $1.00 


At last we have a book for Funeral and other Public Services. which 
our Ministers have long inquired for. Convenient in size for the pock- 
et, clear white paper, large type, flexible, yet substantial in binding, it 
can be carried at all times without inconvenience, and its selections are 
abundantly full and varied to meet the demands of all the occasions of 
bereavement where ministerial services are required. The compiler, 
Rev. George Hill, whose large experience fully qualified him for the 
work, has selected fittins words from the Scriptures for the ten Funeral 
Services here arranged, as also for other public occasions, such as All 
Souls’ Day, Easter, Soldiers’ Decoration Day, Children’s Sunday, Fast, 
Thanksgiving, Laying the Corner Stone, and Dedication of Churches, 
Ordination of Ministers, Temperance Meetings and Charitable Occa- 
sions. There are also selections for the sick, afflicted and aged,—all 
compiled wholly from the Bible and admirably adapted to the uses to 
which they are assigned. Ruled blank leaves are inserted at intervals 
through the book and at its close, affording opportunity for recording 
such additional passages as special need may seem to require. 


7. Studies in the Forty Days between Christ's Resurrection and Ascension. A se- 
ries of Essays for the Times. Bv A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., Emeritus Professor, Vander- 


a ene Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist House. 1884. 12mo pp. 862. 
1.00. 


Twenty years ago, the author tells his readers, he wrote a series of 
essays on the “ Forty Days ;’”’ ten years later he re-wrote and enlarged 
them, and five years afterward went over them again, and finally, in 
1883, gave them the shape in which they are now published. While the 
basal idea of the book is the Deity of Christ, and with rigid literalness 
the existence of demons is deduced from the teachlngs of the New Tes- 
tament,—ideas which we repudiate as foreign to both Scripture and 
reason,—we feel no disposition to withhold just praise from the book 
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as a whole, so great has been our delight and instruction in reading and 
re-reading it. It is emphatically a work on the applied philosophy of 
mind to the subject under discussion, besides giving vivid portraits of 
the Women at the sepulchre, the Apostles in their diversified attitude 
before the Risen One, and a wonderfully suggestive analysis of the 
words of Jesus in his interviews with those who were to preach his gos- 
pel. The author is evidently a man of large reading, an expert in meta- 
physical science, well versed in psychological studies, and master of a 
clear and incisive style. All these attainments and gifts become mani- 
fest as we peruse these “ Studies,” making the immediate reading highly 
enjoyable, and assuring us that we may place on our shelf a book to 
which we can turn at any time and find in it a sure deposit of spiritual 
truth that will be suggestive and helpful. The character studies show 
especially remarkable insight, and their perusal will amply repay all 
students of the New Testament. In short, it is a book in which there 
are no commonplace statements, but all is fresh, and presented in capti- 
vating dress. Asa Southern publication, the work being all done at 
Nashville, it is a handsome specimen of typography, press work and 
general book-making. 


8. The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of Our Lord. By William Garden 
Blaikie, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Apologetics and of Ecclesiastical and Pastoral 
Theology in the New College, Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1888. 12mo. pp. vi. 347. 


“A considerable portion of this volume,” we are told in the preface, 
“has formed part of the author's lectures on Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology, delivered to the students of the New College, Edinburgh.” 
The purpose of the work is to show that our Saviour’s Ministry is an 
example for ministers of the present day; that his temptations had 
many things in them which are peculiar to the temptations of ministers 
now ; and that, notwithstanding Christ’s unique relation to the kingdom 
of God which he came to establish, many of his ministerial and pastoral 
methods are imitable. The source whence Christ derived what he 
taught is completely above us, but homiletically his teachings may be 
regarded as furnishing an example for every preacher of his gospel. 

‘ The application of this statement to many details in the words and ways 
of Jesus, gives the author occasion to say much in a wise and impres- 
sive manner ; and his book, notwithstanding its numerous theological 
errors,—the dogmas of Scotch Calvinism,—contains much that is val- 
uable to the preacker in any branch of the Christian Church. 


9. The Lord’s Prayer. By Charles Stanford, D D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1883. 16mo. pp. viii, 254. $1.25. 


The suggestiveness of the Lord’s Prayer will never be exhausted ; 
but like a rich, full and ever-flowing spring, it will attract and have new 
significance to all who approach it endeavoring to explore its treasures. 
In the handsome and attractive volume before us the author tells us, 
in graphic style, what the prayer reveals to him, and what he would 
have it interpreted as teaching others. While he writes from an ultra 
trinitarian standpoint, and insists that Christ, though very God himself, 
yet did something to make God different from what He would have been 
had not Christ come into the world, he mingles with, or inserts, in spite 
of that irrational dogma, much that is valuable in suggestion and inter- 
esting in its manner of presentation. Very much that he presents is 
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written out of his own experience, which, being in many respects com- 
mon to us all, will be generally appreciated, and can hardly fail of being 
helpful. Several of his criticisms are also scholarly and instructive, 
especially in the discourse on the petition, “ deliver us from evil,” where 
he gives many sound reasons for dissent from the rendering in the Re- 
vised Version, “ deliver us from the evz/ one,” and shows that siz is the 
evil we are to crave deliverance from. The historic and biographical 
illustrations with which the sermons abound are often pertinent helps 
in the understanding of the theme to which they are applied. 


10. Hygenic Physiology, with special reference to the use of Alcoholic Drinks and 
Narcotics. Adapted from the “ Fourteen Weeks in Physiology,” by Joel Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D. Edited and Endorsed for the use of Schools (in accordance with the 
recent Legislation upon this subject), by the Department of Scientific Instruction of 
the W. C. T. U. of the United States, under the direction of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Supt. 
New York & Chicago: A. S. Burnes & Co. 12mo. pp. xii, 270. 


Experience and observation make manifest a deplorable ignorance in 
the community concerning the physiological action of alcohol and other 
narcotics ; and hence, in many instances we account for their persist- 
ent use. Some people cannot find the time, and a great many will not 
use it, in obtaining information on this subject, and in consequence 
physical injury is done to those who indulge in the use of intoxicants 
and tobacco, and diseased tendencies are transmitted to their offspring. 
How to change this state of tiings is the problem constantly before tha 
philanthropist and the enlightened physician. As a powerful means to 
this end, education is evoked, and, thanks to the persistent efforts of 
lovers of their kind, legislation has been obtained in many of the States, 
making instruction in the laws of health, with special reference to the 
influence of narcotics, obligatory in public school instruction. The vol- 
ume before us has been prepared as a text book demanded by such leg- 
islation. It is well adapted to its purpose, and has received the sanc- 
tion of several temperance organizations, particularly of the State 
branches of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the national 
organization of which has established a Department of Scientific In- 
struction. Thé superintendent of that department has edited the special 
portion of this book covering the question of narcotics, and her name 
on the title page is a guarantee of honest and thorough work. We hope 
the book may be generally used in our public schools. 


11. Teachings and Counsels. Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons, with a Discourse on 
President Garfield. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1884. pp. vi. 395 $1.50. 


These grand sermons, originally issued separately in pamphlet form 
at the time of their delivery, were subsequently somewhat modified and 
published in a volume entitled ‘‘ Strength and Beauty.” They are now 
recast in the original sermon form, the texts appended, the dates of 
their delivery given, and are brought together in the volume here no- 
ticed, two sermons being added which did not appear in the previous 
volume. Their author, the venerable ex-president of Williams College, 
has been for half a century one of the world’s great teachers and preach- 
ers. In these sermons he has spoken his best words to the young men 
who, having pursued their college course under his instruction, have 
received wise and timely counsel from his lips, and now, as they pass 
out of his immediate care, are favored with these discourses concerning 
their abilities, duties and dangers. 
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We have called these sermons grand, and so they are in every sense 
of the word,—lofty and profound in thought, strong and tender in feel- 
ing; the'unfolding of the highest Christian philosophy of life, in which 
harmony is found with religion, science and experience, they impress 
the reader as having emanated from one who has lived near to God, 
looking the mysteries of godliness and the mysteries of life resolutely 
in the face, and has attained therefrom a just estimate of life, and an 
unwavering trust in God. 


12. Extempore Preaching. By Wilder Smith. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1884. 
12mo. pp. 170. 


In this little book the author, a Congregationalist clergyman who has 
had large experience as a preacher in the eastern and western sections 
of our country, has placed many wise suggestions on the important 
theme designated in its title. The treatment of the subject is not of 
course as thorough and exhaustive as it has received in larger volumes, 
but it is eminently intelligent and effective, and the preacher who 
wishes hints and suggestions in regard to fitting himself for successful 
extemporaneous ability will be greatly benefitted by a perusal of its 
pages. In twelve pertinent chapters on the relative advantages of 
. written and extemporaneous discourse, general and special preparation, 
arrangement, illustrations, style, memory, first attempts, delivery, phys- 
ical conditions, spiritual conditions and repeating, the author sufficiently 
covers the field embraced in his theme to make his work of great value 
to such preachers as may peruse it. Many false and superficial notions 
in regard to extempore preaching are exploded, and the way to assured 
success in its practice is plainly marked out. 


13. The Mother’s and Kindergartner’s Friend. By Harvey Carpenter. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co, 1884. 12mo. pp. 168. $1.25. 


Mr. Carpenter is an earnest disciple of Froebel, and in nearly thirty 
short chapters gives the public information concerning the Kindergarten 
system of instruction, and various hints to parents and others how to 
systematically apply it in the education of young children. While not 
claiming for his book that it is a treatise on the theory or practice of 
kindergarten, he seeks to show what provision the system makes for 
reaching the child through the intellectual, moral, spiritual and physical 
avenues of its being, strengthening each and making study delightful. 


14, Contemporaneous Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. New York. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1884. 8vo. pp. xiii., 455. $2.00. 


Portions of this work, as stated in the preface, have previously ap- 
peared in the Contemporary Review and the British Vuarterly, but 
are here incorporated with a much larger body which is now presented 
for the first time. The task of the book is that of analysis and criti- 
cism. The introduction is devoted to a consideration, first, of the gen- 
eral nature of the socialistic movement; second, of its bearings and 
importance ; and third, of the propagation and spread of the doctrines 
in the different countries of Europe and in America. In the first place 
the author is called upon to notice a remarkable difference between the 
socialism of to-day and that which preceded the Revolution of 1848. 
That was essentially philanthropic, this is political and revolutionary. 
The set of the tide is strongly toward democracy, political and social, 
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There are, however, important distinctions to make between the demo- 
oratic tendencies of European peoples and the well settled republican- 
democratic qualities of Americans. Equality is demanded by the 
democrats of both continents. That which is most odious to the 
European democrat is aristocracy. He might perhaps accept servitude 
if all were serfs ; but the American democrat demands the equality of 
liberty. 

The problem of socialism is the unsolved problem of political econ- 
omy, a juster distribution of product. ‘ Property must either contrive 
to get widely diffused, or it will be nationalized altogether.” Concerning 
the spread of socialism, it is remarkable that in England alone of all the 
great powers, there is no general organization of the movement. After 
Germany its propagation is most active in Russia, Italy and Spain, in 
the last three of which the form assumed is nihilistic. The extreme 
rapidity with which socialism has ‘spread in the United States is thus 
explained: “ American Socialism is a mere episode of German social- 
ism ; it is confined almost exclusively to the German population of the 
United States.” 

The succeeding chapters of the work are devoted to an exposition of 
the phases of socialism as they have been set forth by Ferdinand Las- 
salle, Karl Marx, Carl Marlo, the Socialists of the Chair, (a name, as ° 
Mr. Rae explains, derisively bestowed, in 1872, by Oppenheim, upon a 
group of young German professors of political economy, who were fall- 
ing into line with Lassalle), the Christian Socialists, the Nihilists of 
Russia, and Henry George. The last named is not a Socialist, but his 
doctrines tend strongly in that direction. Perhaps no chapters of this 
lucidly written and able work will stir greater interest in this country 
than those on Russian Nihilism and Henry George. Concerning the 
former there is not much information spread abroad, and here we have 
a clear statement of the origin and progress of the doctrine, of the char- 
acteristics of the Russian people that make it possible, and of those 
governmental and social conditions that foster it, and furnish its excuse. 
Our countryman, Mr. Henry George, has been an object of much eco- 
nomic interest for several years, and a critical chapter devoted to point- 
ing out the relations of his ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ” to the socialism of 
our times will doubtless find eager readers. 

The literary workmanship of the book will contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of its readers, as will also its clear, handsome pages and tasteful 
binding. The work is not furnished with an index, but an analytical 
table of contents supplies in part that deficiency. 


15. Vocal and Action-Language Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby, Teacher 
of Elocution in Lynn High School. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 163. 


The author of this attractive and instructive little book lays no claim 
to original discovery, nor does he expect it to take the piace of a living 
teacher, but hopes that it will prove a valuable supplement to any teacher’s 
effort, and recommends that two or more students combine in classes 
for mutual help. The Introduction sets forth the necessity and impor- 
tance of elocutionary training, gives opinions of distinguished men, 
traces briefly the history of elocution. impresses upon the reader the 
fact that the true system of oratory is not the result of inventive genius, 
but that the fundamental principles of expression exist naturally ; re- 
pudiates artificial rules of expression and advocates freedom to the stu- 
dent after proper development of the agents of.expression. ‘The quali- 
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fications of the orator are discussed under the following heads : (1) Char- 
acter, (2) Truth, (3) Thorough Knowledge, (4) Store of Facts. (5) 
Memory, (6) Tact, (7) Good- Will, (8) Sincerity, (9) Logic, (to) Rhetoric, 
{11) Imagination, (12) Knowledge of the Fine Arts, (13) Familiarity with 
the best English Classics. The conditions under which success in ora- 
tory is attained are dwelt upon, such as good health, cheerful mind, pure 
air, proper clothing and diet. The principles of expression in reading 
and speaking are set down as the same. The reader must think the 
thought of his author just as definitely, see the pictures just as vividly, 
as though he were giving his own production. 

Part I. is devoted to vocal culture and expression. The necessity of 
physical development is discussed at length, and muscular,breathing and 
vocal exercises are given for practice. ‘The chapter on the, voice is es- 
pecially valuable, because of its careful description of the vocal appara- 
tus and the excellent figures accompanying the same. Common faults 
in orthoepy, inflection, emphasis, cadence, stress, rate of utterance, etc., 
are pointed out and remedies given in each case, with examples for 
practice. Clergymen especially would do well to notice the criticisms of 
the author on the improper use of the semi-tone and intermittent stress. 
Part II. treats of Action-Language Culture and Expression, in which the 
Delsarte system of expression is visible, and is simply and clearly set 
forth. Part III. points out the relation of the speaker to his audience, and 
gives strong and helpful advice. A careful analysis of written language 
should be made before the speaker or reader attempts to give to an 
audience the thoughts of another. The last few pages of the book con- 
tain selections from various authors, with the principal points in the 
analysis of the pieces indicated. 

The book is a faithful exposition of the methods taught for so many 
years by Prof. L. B. Monroe and Dr. C. A. Guilmette, whose pupil the 
author was, and is almost unique in giving to all interested in the sub- 
ject a system of elocution untrammeled by artificial rules, and which has 
for its basis hard work and intelligent study. 


16. Hebrew Lessons: A Book for Beginners. By H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Professor 
inthe School of Theology iu Boston University. Bostor. Ginn, Heath & Cu. 1884. 
Square 12mo. pp. vi., 164, 68, Introduction Price, $1.80. 


This book is a series of lessons prepared by the author for his classes 
in the form of notes, and intended at first to be merely a supplement to 
the usual text-books; but at the suggestion of his pupils Professor 
Mitchell has put them into a permanent form to be used as a substitute 
for other manuals on the study of Hebrew. The book has evidently 
been arranged with great care, and the elements of the language are 
clearly and most attractively set forth. The lessons, of which there are 
fifty, each contain exercises for practice both in Hebrew and English, 
enabling the pupil to apply at once the knowledge gained. Part Second 
contains selections from the Old Testament, with notes and vocabula- 
ries. The clear and large type will be a delight to all intending to make 
a study of the language, and alone strongly recommends the book, 
The drudgery of the study of Hebrew seems to be entirely wanting in 
this new presentation, and the acquisition of the language has been 
made much less difficult and far more attractive. The book as a whole 
well sustains the reputation of Prof. Mitchell as a fine scholar and an 
admirable teacher of this wonderful language. 
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17. Only Buds. By Bertha. New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. Finlay A.Grant. 1884. 
12mo. pp. 127. 


This little volume of verses and prose sketches is, according toa 
preface furnished by its publisher, a representative of ‘“‘ Amateurdom,” 
of the “embryotic elements of American Literature.” a sort of exercise 
book. By this declaration the volume makes no pretence to be in itself 
literature, and therefore disarms criticism. Some of the verses give 
evidence of the possession by their author of a growing power of ex- 
pression, and of an earnest desire to give utterance to helpful sentiment. 
A certain lack of matter and crucieness of expression will perhaps vanish 
under careful training. Devoted study of English classics, as well as 
assiduous practice in composition will conduce to the correction of cer- 
tain faults of style. After a conscientious apprenticeship in literary 
form, and after maturer thought, the author may win recognition in the 
fields of actual literature, these buds becoming blossoms to fulfil the 
hopes of those who have anxiously watched their growth. 


18. The Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648. By Ludwig Hiusser. Edited by 
Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the University of Geissero. Translated by 
Mrs. G. Sturge. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. pp. xxiii. 702. 


This history of one hundred and thirty-one years forms part of a 
course of lectures on the history of three centuries. Of necessity it is 
merely a bird’s-eye view of the Reformation as it progressed through 
Europe during this long period. Treating of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, France, the Netherlands, Austria, Eng- 
land, Denmark and Sweden, it must omit many interesting details, and 
must be rigidly concise. It is calm and impartial in statement, betrays 
no partisanship, is, well written and well translated. As one of many 
aspects of the great Reformation of which it treats, it is a valuable pro- 
duction, but cannot ot itself give one a clear and full idea of its subject. 
Fortunately for the student, many books on this subject are accessible, 
and Prof. Hiiuser’s is worthy to stand beside them, supplementing their 
statements at many points. This American edition is a reprint of the 
English, and is in convenient form for comfortable use. The page is 
clear, the type large, and the paragraphs brief,—excellencies which dis- 
play the wisdom and good taste of the publishers. 


19. The Foundation of Death. A Study of the Drink-Question. By Axel Gustaf- 
ay a New York and Chicago: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. XXXI. 
2. $2.00. 


The author of this.book, a Swede by birth, for some time a resident 
of the United States, and a graduate of Harvard University, was first 
forcibly impressed with the spread and ruinous effects of this great evil, 
which he well calls “ The Foundation of Death,” on taking up his abode 
in London, where he became so affected by scenes of the use of alco- 
holic beverages in the streets and homes of that great city as to lead 
him to investigations which resulted in the production of the volume 
before us. “At the outset of this study,” he tells us, “1 entertained, 
besides a good deal of general ignorance on the subject, and a mass of 
erroneous notions, the idea that there probably existed a safe dietetic 
dose of alcohol ; that such a limitation in the use of alcohol could be se- 
cured by suitable legislation, and thus the rank evil of drunkenness be 
Stayed ; and that a proper preliminary to this end would be an inquiry 


into what, in the various countries, had been deemed the most success- 
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ful systems of licensing.” This “inquiry” resulted in the author’s 
conversion to total abstinence, and in a determination to place before 
the public the facts which clearly demonstrate that this is the only safe 
attitude for any one to take with regard to this fearfully destructive 
habit. 

The scope of the work thus laid before the public is indicated in the 
following titles of chapters. I. Drinking Among the Ancients. II. 
The History of the Discovery of Distillation. III. Preliminaries to the 
Study of Modern Drinking. IV. Adulteration. V. Physiological Re- 
sults; or, The Effects of Alcohol on the Physical Organs and Func- 
tions. VI. Pathological Results; or, Diseases Caused by Alcohol. 
VII. Moral Results. VIII. Heredity; or, The Curse entailed on De- 
scendants by Alcohol. IX. Therapeutics ; or, Alcohol as a Medicine. 
X. Social Results. XI. The Origin and Causes of Alcoholism. XII. 
Specious Reasonings concerning the Use of Alcohol. XIII. What can 
be done? 

In discussing these various topics much material has been collected 
and examined, some three thousand works having been consulted, from 
a large portion of which valuable selections have been quoted, the at- 
tempt having been made, and with a good measure of success, to bring 
before the reader the very latest investigations and facts. The book is 
greatly enriched with a bibliography of over 2000 works on the subject 
in its various phases. 

We have examined this volume with care, and are persuaded that it is 
the most complete presentation of the different aspects of the drink 
question ever brought together under one title, and that as a reference 
book it is invaluable to all who have occasion to write or speak on “the 
giant evil of the age.” We learn from an English paper that many hun- 
dreds of copies have been bought by large manufacturing firms for gra- 
tuitous distribution among their employés, an example which might well 
be followed in this country, especially in view of the fact that the book 
was written with special reference to the needs of the working classes. 
There are several pages on moderate drinking which are worth consid- 
ering by persons in the most affluent circumstances, and the facts with 
regard to heredity ought to be known and pondered by all. 


20. Universalism in America. A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D., President of 
the Universalist Historical Society; Member and late Librarian of the Historical So- 
ciety ot Pennsylvania; and Member of the Rhode Island Historical Society. Vol. I. 
1636-1800. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1884. pp. vi., 554. $1.60. 


An extended review of this new book was expected for this number 
of the QUARTERLY, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Sawyer, who, of all others 
in our Church, is most competent to judge of its pretensions and relia- 
bility ; but sickness interrupted his work, and rendered it impossible 
for him to complete it in season. We are encouraged to hope that it 
may appear in April. Meanwhile we call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that such a book, the result of much research and labor, is 
now before the public and has been favorably noticed by a number of 
critics. It certainly contains a great number of facts not brought to- 
gether elsewhere, and which ought to interest all believers in the Great 
Salvation. The Publishing House has brought out the book in the best 
style of type, paper and finish, and at a price far below that which is 
charged for other books which cost as much to produce. 
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21. Hours with the Bible, or the op a in the light of Modern Discovery and 
Knowledge. By Cunningham Geikie,D,D. Vol. VI. From the Exile to Malachi, 
completing the Old Testament. With Illustrations. New York. James Pott & Co. 
1884. 12mo. pp. vili. 580. $1.50. 


The author has gathered from all sources the latest results of inves- 
tigation in Old Testament history, and has successfully woven them 
into the story of the rise and development of the Jewish nation as the 
repository of a religion which was to prepare the world for the more 
glorious manifestation of God’s grace and glory in the advent of Chris- 
tianity. The story is told in picturesque style of language, aided by 
illustrations of customs and places from accurate drawings and models. 
The work is thus, in the best sense, a popular commentary on the Old 
Testament ; and as such, is invaluable to the average reader, especially 
to Sunday School teachers. We trust Dr. Geikie’s life may be spared 
to enable him to continue his work in performing equally good service 
in the illustration of the New Testament. ; 


22. Biogen. A Speculation on the Origin and Nature of Lite, By Professor Elliott 
Coues. Thiid Edition. Boston. Estes & Lauriat. 1888: Small 4to. pp. 66. 75 cents. 


This “ Speculation” was originally read before the Philosophical 
Society of Washington, in the spring of 1882. Its aim is to suggest to 
scientists that since it is impossible to explain life upon purely material 
considerations, atheistic notions are monstrously absurd. A creative 
cause seems to be demanded, and the fact that elevation, refinement, and 
a purpose peculiarly man’s distinguishes him from all other forms of 
physical being, indicates that unlike those other forms, he is acted upon 
by a spiritnal force or agency, and that a God is necessary to account. 
for this influence or endowment. The author is one of our foremost 
naturalists, standing as to ability and training on at least equal ground 
with materialistic scientists, and he boldly leads the way to their appli- 
cation to life itself of the principles which they employ in dealing with 
merely external phenomena. Biogen will well repay the thoughtful 
perusal of all, and can hardly fail to suggest to the most pronounced 
agnostic the possibility that he is greatly mistaken. 


28. Hindu Philosophy Popularly Explained. The Orthodox Systems. By Ram 
Chandra Bose, A.M., of Lucknow, India, Author of “ Brahmoism,” etc. New York 
and London. Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 12mo. pp. 420. $1.50. 


The author has gathered from his lectures, from Reviews and other 
sources, the chapters which make up this volume. In one respect this 
is an advantage to the reader of the collected papers, as he may thus 
feel quite certain that the material has been sufficiently worked over to 
insure the production of what is reliable both as fact and criticism. 
The work is well done, but of necessity it is superficial, since no liter- 
ature is more voluminous, varied, many-sided and fanciful than is that 
which claims to set forth, explain and defend the Hindu philosophy. 
The author, himself a high-caste Hindu, is doubtless as competent to 
the work aimed at in this volume as any one who should attempt it, but 
no one can givea complete view of the various schools of opinion among 
this strange people who have never yet been able to reduce their innu- 
merable vagaries to a consistent system, in one small volume. The- 
fact, however, that there is a constantly increasing interest in this sub- 
ject, makes such a work as the one before us a welcome contribution to: 
our knowledge. 
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In attempting to trace the history of Hindu Philosophy through all 
those phases of development which are regarded as orthodox, Mr. 
Bose adopts the following plan : two chapters are given to a considera- 
tion of the Sources of the Philosophy; one chapter to its age, “ which 
can be indicated only by means of shrewd guesses, not by means of well- 
founded and therefore thoroughly reliable calculations,” — although the 
order of its development may be quite accurately determined ; and this 
seems to be as follows, one chapter being given to the consideration of 
each phase of its growth: Evolution, Asceticism, Logic, the Atomic 
theory, Ritualism, Pantheism, and Illusion. Then follows a chapter on 
the Hindu and Christian Philosophy contrasted, and the book closes. 
with a brief chapter on Hindu Eclecticism. 


24. Text and Verse for Every Day inthe Year. Scripture passages and Paralleb 
Selections from the writings of John Greenleaf Whittier. Arranged by Gertrude W. 
Cartland. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 184. 32mo. pp. 145. 


In this charming little volume many of the gems of Whittier’s verse 
are placed beside the words of Scripture which suggested. the poet’s 
utterance. No better illustration could be given of the pure channels 
in which Mr. Whittier’s thonghts have run, and the sublime source of 
his inspiration as he has sung of home, freedom, brotherhood, and trust 
in the All-loving Father. 


25. A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home. By Charles C. Abbott. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. 485. 


The author has been so long before the public that his name is a 
familiar one among scientists; a fact wnich might at first suggest that 
the work before us would be bristling with scientific terms and phrases, 
and was most fit for the learned. On the contrary, it is delightfully 
simple in style, and while it spreads before us what even the most learned 
might be pleased to read, it offers to the wide-awake boy a rich treat in 
its descriptions of the habits of large and small animals, birds, fishes. 
and insects, which nearly every one has the opportunity of meeting at 
some season of the year. Mr. Abbott takes us with him in pleasant 
walks, or in his boat, and shows us a multitude of curious and interest- 
ing facts with regard to the commonest living creatures with which we 
suppose ourselves to be alreauy quite familiar, but as to whose traits 
and habits we really know very little. The knowledge which he gives 
us is yaluable, and his manner of imparting it all can enjoy. The book 
is also helpful in showing the folly of many common notions and super- 
stitions in regard to animais, and cannot fail to inspire in the reader a 
just and healthful respect for many living creatures now regarded as 
pests. It is a good book to have within easy reach of both the young 
and the old. 


26. The Universalist Register. Giving Statistics of the Universalist Church, and’ 
other Denominational information, etc. For 1885. Edited by Rev. George Hill. 
Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1885. 12mo. pp. 96. 25 cents. 


This interesting and valuable Annual, begun in 1836 by Revs. O. 
Whiston and G. Sanderson, has now reached its fiftieth issue. It is 
mace up of statistics embracing the number, location, membership and 
condition of all our parishes, churches and Sunday Schools ; the char- 
acter and value of parish property ; the date of organization of the sev- 
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eral State Conventions, with the time and place of the next session, and 
a list of officers and committees ; the General Convention, its officers, 
work ahd funds ; the periodical publications of the Church; the various 
Colleges, Theological Schools and Academies ; the Woman’s Centenary 
Association, its organizadion, work and officials ; the Universalist His- 
torical Society, its library, grades of membership and officers ; the Pub- 
lishing House, its officers, funds and publications ; several other organ- 
izations auxiliary to, or under the patronage of, the Church; anda 
complete list, alphabetically arranged, of Universalist clergymen and 
lay preachers, with their Post Office address. And added to all, brief 
biographical sketches of preachers recently deceased. It thus puts into 
small compass and convenient form, a mass of information which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. It is indispensable and invaluable 
to every preacher, and ought to be found in every Universalist home. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Mountain Anthem (The Beatitudes). By William C. Richards. Illustrated by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. By Bishop Heber. Illustrated by Guilfoye & 
Merrill. Boston. Lee & Shepard. $1.75 each. 

These beautifully illustrated poems, bound in what is known as the Golden Floral, 
Flexible, Fringed, Gilt Edged style, are among the finest of the many which have been 
published in this manner. They are ornamental in any place, and their contents make 
them an appropriate present tor any occasion. . 


Notes on Ingersoll. , By Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, N. Y. Preface by Rev. 
Patrick Cronin. Seventh Edition. Buffalo Catholic Publication Company. Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 1884. 12mo. pp. 203. A sharp, incisive, exhaustive review of the flippant 
assertions and impudent insinuations of Robert Ingersoll against the Bible as a record 
of revealed religion. Itis the best, because the most thorough, criticism of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s audacious pretensions, that has been given to the public; and we are not sur- 

rised to learn that a hundred and thirty thousand copies have been printed in the 
Titea States, besides several editions in Canada and England, and that it has been 
translated into half a dozen different languages in as many different nations. Mr. 
Ingersoll has been often pressed to reply to these “ Notes,’’ but so far he is silent. The 
review is unanswerable. 


Eighty-fifth Annual Record of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, June 3,1723. Sermon by Thomas Foxcroft, A.M., Pastor of the First 
Church, Boston. Boston. 1884. This ancient sermon, published for the special ben- 
efit of the Ancient and Honorables, has been prepared for the printer by that indefati- 

ble worker among old records, Rev. Anson Titus, who has prefixed to the curious 
Gesonne aninstructive Historical Introduction, and a Memoir of Mr. Foxcroft. 


The Holmes and Emerson Calendars, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co , Boston» 
are equal, if not superior in some respects, to the most beautiful yet published. The 
Holmes Calender is entirely new, and the card on which it is mounted has an excellent 

rtrait of the witty Doctor. The Emerson Calendar has freshly arranged selections, 
and is handsomely decorated, a fine portrait of Emerson, and the symbolic pine-tree 
appearing in the design. 

The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1885, is issued by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Co., New York, and makes a handsome pamphlet of 168 pp. After a useful Cal- 
endar for each month, the Annual is made up of biographical sketches, and other in- 
teresting reading, chiefly concerning historic places, and is profusely illustrated with 
portraits of eminent priests and laymen. 


All the works noticed under the head of “Contemporary Literature’’ and “ Book 
Notes,” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
The Origin of the Concept of God. 


PART Il. 


ALTHOUGH the origin of the concept of God belongs to the 
unique nature of mind which permits a knowledge of any- 
thing, the real existence of God is a subject which requires a 
careful examination of the relation existing between the truths 
given in experience and those derived from the nature of 
mind. We need not discuss what this psychical force is which 
makes knowledge through experience possible. We assume 
neither the separate existence of spirit, nor its identity with 
material substance. Nor need we examine the validity of 
thought in general. It is only necessary to determine whether 
our beliefs are limited by experience merely, or whether there 
is a necessity of thought which can give us valid ground for 
extending our beliefs beyond experience. If we find that the 
truth given in experience is supplemented by the truth given 
in the necessity of thought, we shall gain a sound basis for 
our concept of God. If we examine, then, our knowledge of 
causation, and find our experience of it supplemented by a 
necessity of thought, we will gain whatever ground there is 
for our belief in the real existence of God. We will find, 
also, the fundamental truth contained in every concept of 
God, since the causal element in the concept is’ the one ele- 
ment common to all. 

In defending an intuitional philosophy, the word “ intui- 
tional ” is unfortunate, since it implies, by association, all the 
looseness of thought conveyed by the term “ innate ideas.” 
It seems to declare that without experience or before experi- 
ence, the mind has a knowledge of itsown. But when the 
opponents of this philosophy attribute such beliefs to it, they 
show at once that they are not abreast with the later develop- 
ments of thought. These views convict them of begging the 
question quite as much as the early sensationalists did when 
they likened the mind to a blank receiving impressions. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 9 
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As everything in nature has laws of its own according to 
which it develops, so we affirm of the mind that it has laws of 
its own according to which it develops. We need not touch 
the ultimate nature of mind. Itis immaterial for the present 
discussion whether we regard it as phenomena of matter or a 
manifestation of a distinct substance. We merely regard 
these laws as the ways ip which the phenomena of mind are 
known to act, just as we regard the laws of motion as the 
ways in which bodies are known to move. 

No one affirms that all the laws of mind have been discov- 
ered, nor even developed. No one holds that the mind would 
know cause and effect without experiencing it. Nor is it neces- 
sary to believe that space would condition the action of mind, 
unless objects were first perceived in space. But, acknowl- 
edging that the mind has certain peculiar modes of action, 
we must analyze our concept of law, which involves our idea 
ot causation, that we may discover whether the extent, the 
universality, attributed to law arises from any peculiar mode 
of the mind’s action, or from experience alone. When science 
assumes the uniformity of law, what part of our belief in this 
principle is due to experience, and what part is due to the 
necessity of thought? Is our knowledge of the uniform ac- 
tion of nature, gained from experience alone, or is the strength 
of our belief derived from another source ? 

As far as the ordinary occurrences of life are concerned, 
the succession of day and night, the ebb and flow of tides, 
the experience of the race goes to show that under like ante- 
cedents like results have followed. Experience tells us that, 
and that only. it affirms nothing in regard to the future. Yet 
what is the source of the confidence with which science pro- 
ceeds, the absolute certainty with which she predicts future 
results? That gunpowder has exploded once or many times 
at the touch of the match cannot of itself declare that it 
always will do so. Experience shows that under like condi- 
tions it always has exploded, but the belief.that it always will 
explode under like circumstances rests only on a necessity of 
thought. 
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If the explosion does not occur, we immediately seek for a 
difference among the antecedents, for the one whose presence 
or absence prevented the expected result. If the savage can- 
not kindle a fire easily he accounts for it by the influence of 
an evil spirit, perhaps; and in sickness the magic of the med- 
icine-man is sufficient to account for all marvels. The state- 
ment also that only our lack of experience compels us to be- 
lieve that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, involves a 
misconception. Some difference in the antecedents must be 
assumed which would render this result possible. As long 
as space is as we know it, and as long as we mean by straight 
lines what we now mean, our minds compel us to believe that 
two parallel lines will never meet. The necessity of thought 
which convinces us that two straight lines will not enclose a 
space, assures us also that the future will be like the past, 
while the conditions remain the same. For we have no ex- 
perience of the future, yet one instance is sufficient to teach 
the child that fire burns, or the chemist that the union of the. 
same chemicals will always produce the same compound... 
The certainty with which science proceeds is utterly impossi- 
ble without the guarantee given by the mind, that forever, 
under our conditions of existence, a difference in the result. 
is due to a difference among the antecedents. 

The strength of our belief in the uniformity of law is de- 
rived from the truth given in experience supplemented by the- 
truth given in the mind. Experience supplies the knowledge: 
of an event, the necessity of thought adds the conviction that. 
the same event will always result from every meeting of the: 
same antecedents. The scientist, then, as well as the meta-- 
physician, relies with implicit confidence upon the truth givem 
in the necessity of thought for the future worth of his observ- 
ations and inductions from experience. 

We have analyzed the concept of law as given in the mate- 
rial world, and we find that the belief that like antecedents 
will produce like results rests, not merely on the fact that 
like antecedents do produce like results, but also onthe fact 
that a mental conviction tells us that they must produce the 
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same results in the future. It is not maintained that law as 
we know it, is the same for conditions unknown to our expe- 
rience, that our concept of law is true where space or time 
are different. We affirm nothing whatever of anything out- 
side of our conditions. Although experience may show us 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, it is the neces- 
sity of thought which affirms that they never can enclose a 
space so long as they remain as we know them. It holds this 
to be true, forever true in our world and any other world 
made like this. We only claim, then, for this discussion the 
same necessity in thought which the scientist makes use of, 
when he relies on the uniformity of nature for like conditions 
of existence. 

Let us examine more carefully our knowledge of causation 
as given in material changes, and then let us examine our 
knowledge of causation as known to mind, and see, if possi- 
ble, whether the mental conviction which assures us of a 
necessary connection between the cause and the effect isa 
subjective delusion only, or a fuct upon which science as well 
as philosophy must base its existence. 

Our knowledge of causation given in physics consists 
merely in the knowledge of the persistence of force. We 
learn by experiment that the effect contains the force of the 
sum of the antecedents, that every change is simply a trans- 
formation of force. Yet here it is distinctly given in experi- 
ence that there is that among the antecedents which makes 
the effect what it is. Whenever, therefore, we use the word 
“cause” in the physical world we express in the content of 
the word that there is that among the antecedents which 
makes a certain effect possible. 

Nor does the meaning of the word differ when applied to 
volition, since the same law of persistence of force is obeyed 
in the muscular movements. The initial impulse supplied by 
volition is to be counted among the antecedents, so that in 
every act, as well as in every material change, we experience 
the fact that there is that among the antecedents which 
makes the effect possible. Our knowledge of causation, 
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therefore, as derived from volition and material changes is 
the same, and both show us, simply, that certain antecedents 
always precede the transformation of force, that a change in 
the antecedents produces a change in the effect. 

But, it will be said, this knowledge of causation only al- 
lows us to predict like effects from like antecedents. It does 
not say that effects are like their causes. It does not say 
that mind must be the effect of mind. That is true; we are 
taught by experience that the effect is unlike the antecedents, 
since the effect is merely force in another form. 

Yet here we are led irresistibly to ask why force persists 
in one form rather than in another? Does the force among 
the antecedents of a cabbage differ in nothing but quantity 
from the force persistent in a rose? Is there not that among 
these antecedents which makes the result what it is? If sci- 
entific investigation warrants the assumption of one force 
persistent in different forms, it only covers with words our 
ignorance of the possibility of different forms. It can give 
absolutely no reason or explanation of the fact that force 
takes on the garb of a tree, here as an elm, there as an oak. 
It can never account for differences in phenomena. So sci- 
ence never tells us the real cause of anything, how it is that 
fire burns, or water boils. 

Nor is a different knowledge gained from the experience of 
ourselves as causes. Physical force or psychical force shows 
us only a transformation of force, and gives us no knowledge 
of the real cause of the diversity of effects. But we know 
diversity of effects in experience, and we do not hesitate to 
declare a cause for this diversity though we are ignorant of 
what it is. This is due to the mental conviction that there is 
a necessary connection between the cause and its. effect. 
This mental conviction does not tell us what the real cause 
is, any more than experience does, but it insists on the truth 
that the certain antecedents, which experience shows as pre- 
ceding the event, are necessary to the production of the event, 
that among the antecedents existed the possibility of making 
the event what it is. 
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But, says one, experience has taught us that every event 
has certain antecedents without which it is not possible, and 
that a knowledge of these antecedents is only gained by ob- 
servation and experiment. That is very true, but it is like- 
wise true that we believe that every event past, present, or 
future, had certain antecedents though we may never be able 
to investigate them or decide what one brought about each 
peculiarity of the result. Though we do not know the ante- 
cedents of the introduction of life upon this planet, science 
does not for a moment doubt that there were certain antece- 
dents wnich contained the possibility of producing life. 
Though the northern lights, earthquakes, volcanoes, are mys- 


-teries, all the antecedents of which are impossible to discover, 


scientists are prolific in theories and hypotheses as to what 
preceded these events. But if experience, as well as mind, 
affirm certain antecedents for every isolated event, does it 
not likewise affirm certain antecedents for the sum of all 
events? We know ourselves as existent ; we know at the 
same time that we are not self-caused. We know external 
existence whatever be the character of it. We know that 
the present form of the world is an event for which both 
mind and experience require certain antecedents just as 
legitimately and necessarily as they do of an earthquake. But 
may not future experience and investigation reveal to us the 
antecedents of the earthquake, while experience can never 
show us the antecedents of the evolution of a world ? 

We agree with Hume that we never had any experience in 
making worlds, but that does not justify us in assuming with 
him that because.we cannot make worlds this one may have 
been uncaused. The same right we have to assert certain 
antecedents for an earthquake beyond our experience justifies 
us in asserting certain antecedents which contained the pos- 
sibility of producing a world. So that when we say that the 
sum of the antecedents preceding the evolution of a universe 
must have been such as to produce it, and the diversity of 
phenomena, what are we saying that is not justified by uni- 
versal experience? Whether the antecedents are possible ob- 
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jects of investigation or not, thought and experience alike com- 
pel us to admit that among the antecedents of the universe was 
that which renders possible the production of intellect, feel- 
ing, will, as well as meteors, comets, and ‘earthquakes. If, 
however, any one regards matter as containing potentially all 
the phenomena of life and mind, his definition of matter 
must be radically different from our conception of it as given 
in daily experience, or as given in the single force assumed 
by science. 

We have now, in fact, reached the agnostic position, and 
are assured that, although the very terms “certain antece- 
dents” imply a force sufficient for the effect, we have attained 
the limit of our knowledge. We can never know anything 
about these antecedents since the investigation is beyond the 
range of experience. But as far as the present argument is 
concerned, the position of one who claims a sufficient mate- 
rial force antecedent to the evolution of the universe, and 
the agnostic who claims no possible knowledge of this force, 
is all the position we need on which to build a legitimate ar- 
gument for the Divine existence. When one admits that 
there are antecedents to every event, he admits also that 
these are sufficient in power to make the event what it is. 
The the'st has the same right to use these premises as the 
basis of his argument for the existence of God, as the thinker 
who, starting from these premises, argues our inability to de- 
duce conclusions from them. That the possibility of a world, 
including life and mind, existed among its antecedents, is all 
that the theist requires from the argument for causation. It 
does not necessarily include any statement in regard to the 
self-existence of matter, or the self-existence of mind, or, in- 
deed, concerning creation out of nothing. It need go no 
further back at this point than any scientific investigation 
does, in affirming that there must have been certain antece- 
dents which make an event what it is. 

All the meaning, moreover, we need put in the causal ele- 
ment of our concept of God is the meaning our experience 
warrants us in using. We can put existent forces to differ- 
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ent uses. We can embody them in different forms. If it be 
said that we cannot use the word “cause” in the sense of 
creation, since we do not know anything about creation out of 
nothing, we reply that we need not use it in a sense of which 
experience gives us no knowledge. We are content to use 
the word in the sense of transformation of force, the sense 
which experience justifies, if only it is borne in mind that we 
are just as ignorant of the real cause of the diversity of 
effects as we are of absolute creation, and while we may not 
legitimately use “ cause” in the sense of creation of material, 
we may use it in the sense of a change of form, though expe- 
rience gives us as little real knowledge of the cause in the 
one case as in the other. All we demand of the argument 
from causality is that among the antecedents of the world, 
there was that which rendered possible all the world’s phe- 
nomena. When we go further, and, by an inductive argu- 
ment, show that order, uniformity of nature, implies intelli- 
ence, we do not claim that nothing can produce order but 
mind as we know it. We merely affirm that whatever does 
produce ofder, since it follows the same methods that intelli- 
gence, as we know it, makes use of, it is a power which, at 
least, cannot be inferior to inteliigence. 

In basing the argument for tle existence of God upon the 
truth contained in our idea of cause, our belief in His real 
existence is placed on the same grounds which lead us to be- 
lieve in any existence outside of ourselves. All philosophers 
practically recognize the existence of an external world. 
The whole dispute between the idealist and realist is not as to 
objective existence itself, but as to the character of this exist- 
ence. Berkeley does not resolve the universe into nothing. 
He resolves it into a universe of ideas. He admits the exist- 
ence of other souls, the ideas of which we gain from a con- 
sciousness of ourown. He admits, too, that our ideas change 
independently of our own wills; therefore, he assumes a 
power, a cause outside of ourselves, and declares it to be an 
active spirit. Matter thus becomes a manifestation of mind. 

Hume, by denying spiritual existence as well as the knowl- 
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edge of any distinct and continued material substance, re- 
solves the world into a world of phenomena, merely, of which 
we can affirm nothing. He refuses to discuss the character 
of the external world, since our idea of cause has a subject- 
ive existence only. 

The logical outcome of the Kantian philosophy is an ideal- 
ism. It does not deny externality, however. It merely de- 
clares that the conditions through which we know it are sub- 
jective conditions, and that they cannot give us a knowledge 
of the reality. 

The Scottish school, while holding the immediate or intui- 
tive knowledge of the external world, mistakes the whole 
point at issue, the very question about which the idealist and 
realist differ, when it ignores the character of the external 
world. 

Mill reduces the world to a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion, and then weakly argues for the complete subjectivity of 
the possibility of sensation, but he nowhere denies that there 
are others, like himself, who receive these sensations. 

Spencer, again, declares the existence of an external world, 
but assumes that our knowledge of phenomena alone, pre- 
cludes a knowledge of any reality. 

All these philosophers admit the fact of an external world, 
a something different from their own individual existence. 
It is the character of this external something about which 
they disagree. Yet the positive knowledge of science to-day 
is scarcely better off. If philosophers disagree as to what the 
external reality is whose existence is forced upon us, it is 
that fact, the belief in an external existence, which furnishes 
the datum for investigation in physical science, as well as in 
metaphysical science. The man, moreover, who calls the 
external world “ matter,” is as much of a metaphysician as 
he who calls it@ubstance, spirit, or manifestation of mind. 

Matthew Arnold, though scorning metaphysics, declares 
that the idea of God given in the Bible rests “on a moral 
perception of a rule of conduct, not of our own making, into 
which we were born and which exists whether we will or no.” 
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(Lit. of Dogma p. 120.) But he is quite as much a meta- 


physician in asserting a “ not ourselves” and a “ moral per- 
ception of a rule of conduct not of our own making” as the 
idealist who in the perception of phenomena, calls the exter- 
nal world a universe of ideas, a manifestation of spiritual 
substance, or as the realist who calls it matter: When we 
affirm anything whatever in regard to external existence or 
the character of it, we become metaphysicians. 

Many scientists resolve the multiplicity of phenomena into 
unity and call it matter or force. Many philosophers assume 
an absolute existence and call it substance, noumenon; while 
theologians call it the Unconditioned —God. But how is 
the force of the scientist different from the substance of the 
philosopher? Is the one given in experience more clearly 
than the other? Does the scientist ever see force apart from 
phenomena, any more than the philosopher sees substance 
apart from its qualities? If we know little, in philosophy, 
about substance, essence, we know quite as little, in physics, 
about force and motion. If we are agnostics in the meta- 
physics of religion, let us be consistent and be agnostics in 
the metaphysics of science also. If we know nothing, philo- 
sophicalily, about a substance or existence except as phenom- 
ena, neither do we know anything scientifically about a force 
or existence except as phenomena. Yet, unless the neces- 
sity of thought supplements experience and tells us that 
force persists under the same conditions of time and space, 
we cannot be scientists. Unless the necessity of thought 
supplements experience and tells us that causation is univer- 
sal under these conditions, we can neither be scientists nor 
philosophers. 

We see, then, that the metaphysics of science stands on the 
same plane as the metaphysics of any department of thought, 
and the same limits which make scientific specMation valid, 
make speculation in any line of investigation valid. 

The theist, then, demands no other basis on which to 
build his argument for the Divine Existence than the ideal- 
ist, realist, materialist, or agnostie: They all start with the 
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fact of existence in some form. From this ultimate principle 
given in experience, either of mind or matter, they construct 
their systems which declare the character of this existence to 
be mental force, or material force, or the Unknowable. 

If it be said that the causal element in our concept of 
God, has a subjective existence only, that the assurance of 
a power sufficient to produce the world in its present form, 
is subjective merely, we reply that, since we know trans- 
formation of force alone, the causal element in the diversity 
of phenomena has a subjective influence only, and that ob- 
jects do not really differ from each other except as a sub- 
jective experience. There could scarcely be more thorough- 
going idealism than that, but it is the logical conclusion 
from the premise that our conviction of causality arises from 
association of ideas. If our idea of cause is subjective in 
some instances, who shall say that it is not subjective in all? 

The argument which makes God, the power that produces 
all effects, — intelligence, feeling, will, as well as stones, 
trees and birds, —a fiction of the mind, makes the existence 
of matter and force, transformed into different objects, a fiction 
ofthe mind. The argument which gives our idea of God. as 
a power that works in the world according to the methods 
of intelligence, a subjective existence only, gives the conclu- 
sions from experience in any investigation a subjective exist- 
ence only. Besides the persistence of force we demand a 
cause for the form of the result, and so of the world, we de- 
mand a cause for its evolution. 

{f the hypothesis of creation out of nothing be rejected on 
the ground that experience does uot give us any knowledge 
of such creation, and that we are using a false analogy in 
applying a concept of cause which concerns only a change of 
forin to a concept of God as creator, we hold that any other 
theory of the worlds’ origin demands a cause the meaning of 
which our experience gives us a perfect right to use. Expe- 
rience as well as the necessity of thought, transformation of 
force into different. forms as well as creation of force, demand 
acause. They demand antecedents which contain the possi- 
bility of the effect. 
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If we call the antecedents of the world force and matter, 
we include in the meaning of the words not only the power 
of manifestation as life and mind, but also the power which 
works in the uniformity of nature, as intelligence works — 
the very attributes necessary to the theist’s concept of God. 

If we would find a rational basis for our belief, we must 
realize that the argument for the Divine existence requires 
critical examination and scientific accuracy. If it be said, 
that we must not think beyond the Now and Here, that we 
can know nothing about the real causes, that we have no 
right to ask the question, we reply that, as long as there is 
any one to ask the question, there will be some one to attempt 
an answer. 

Moreover, we would remind such an one that as scientific 
knowledge differs in no respect from ordinary knowledge ex- 
cept in degree, so metaphysical speculation, as to existence, 
differs in no way from ordinary speculation except in degree, 
and that science must withdraw its boundaries somewhat, if 
it wishes to remain untouched by metaphysics. Empirical 
science has to do only with the order of phenomena given in 
experience. When such an investigator becomes a material- 
ist, he is quite as much a metaphysician as if he talked of 
substance, noumenon, or the absolute. 

Although the argument for the Divine Existence may 
change to meet the various positions taken by the opponents, 
it is nevertheless true. that it cannot maintain itself against 
its opponents except on an intellectual basis. Certainty has 
dealing with the intellect alone, and only intellectual certainty 
can give a knowledge of truth. This is the only certainty 
which can form a sound reason for the emotional element in 
religion, with the assurance that the emotions liave valid rea- 
son for existence. Emotion can never be a convincing argu- 
ment forthe unemotional. 

It is, then, the unique nature of mind which permits any 
inductions from experience, that gives us the origin of the 
idea of God. Since a description of its beginning in time 
cannot account for its origin, it must belong to the origin of 
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mind itself. Our experience, also, of causation which shows 
us that the possibility of the effect was among the antecedents, 
furnishes valid ground for our belief that the causal element 
in our concept of God has a real existence outside of our 
minds. And the experience of a power which works in the 
world as intelligence works, assures us that it is one in which 
‘‘ we live and move and have our being.” 4 
Harriet M. Snell. 


ARTICLE X. 
The Theories of Henry George. 


In the article which appeared in the October number of 
the QuaRTERLY, 1884, I endeavored to show the unsoundness 
of some of the positions taken by Henry George in his work 
entitled, “ Progress and Poverty.” The limits of a single pa- 
per would not permit me to examine other points of his 
argument, perhaps equally important, or even to touch upon 
other prominent features of his remarkable book. 

I purpose at the present time to call attention to his theory 
of the causes of commercial crises, to show the inadequacy 
of his doctrine of rent, and to examine the merits of his 
vaunted panacea for the evils of poverty — “ No Property in 
Land.” It would require a treatise as long as his own, to 
note even briefly the fallacies — or what I regard as such — 
that crop out on almost every page of his book in the shape 
of unwarranted assumptions, illogical hypotheses, or irrele- 
vant deductions. His treatment of the land question shows 
how he is mastered by a theory. According to this theory all 
of the calamities that can come from a disturbance of trade, 
no matter what the immediate cause may be, are to be attrib- 
uted to a primal cause that interferes with the industrial op- 
erations of the tillers of the soil. On this point he says: 
“That land speculation is the true cause of industrial de- 
pression is, in the United States, clearly evident.” 
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When we consider that’ industrial depression has been a 
concomitant of civilization from remote antiquity, and that 
too under every possible tenure of land, whether held by the 
many.or the few; in countries new and old, no matter how 
diversified their soil or their industries ; and when we con- 
sider the relations our people hold to the land in this country, 
the full force of this amazing proposition comes home to us. 
What does Mr. George mean by land speculations? Evi- 
dently, from the drift of his argument, such a speculation in 
land as creates a monopoly and so keeps the poorer classes 
from getting possession of the soil. If it does not mean this 
his argument is good for nothing in support of his main prop- 
osition concerning the ownership,of land. Now let us look 
at the facts. Was it swch a land speculation that caused the 
revulsion that overturned the foundations of business in the 
spring of 1887, and was followed by a prostration from which 
the country did not recover till after the lapse of six years ? 
It is true, there was eastern land speculation, and western 
land speculation ; but these were mostly nominal ; mere pa- 
per transactions that left the land as they found it, unoceu- 
pied, and much of it has remained a wilderness ever since. 
This movement, so far from keeping the poor man from the 
soil, was the means of’sending thousands to seek a home 
upon the cheap lands then to be found in abundance in every 
section of the country. But the chief speculation took place 
in the cities ; and was not only in land, but in every species 
of real estate. As an illustration. The real estate of Mobile 
was assessed $4,000,000 in 1834 ; $6,000,000 in 1835; $18,. 
000,000 in 1836 ; $27,000,000 in 1837. In 1838 it collapsed 
to $7,000,000, and ten years afterwards — 1848 —it was 
assessed just under nine millions. The same thing happened 
in a greater or less degree in all the cities of the United States. 
- Will Mr. George contend that this was such a speculation as 
kept the poor man from getting a living as the owner of cheap 
land when millions of acres could be obtained, and were ob- 
tained by actual settlers at a merely nominal price? But 
Mr. George is half right when he says that depression in 
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business is caused by speculation in land. Had he said 
“speculation” simply, he would have hit near the mark, 
though this is not discriminating enough. No one cause 
brings about a commercial crisis. The social organization is 
too complex to be moved with one set of springs. It is by 
ignoring the truth embodied in this statement that the pro- 
mulgators of unscientific dogmas in every department of hu- 
man thought, render their reasoning inconclusive and mis- 
leading. Though a commercial crisis and the stagnation 
that follows it, spring from many causes, it is doubtless true 
that speculation — which is the abuse of credit — is the chief 
agency. Upon this point the soundest writers on economic ° 
science agree. What is called “ good times ” is a period when 
credits are.extended. The poor man finding that his wages 
enable him to lay by a margin, invests it at first, it may be, 
in the savings bank. As years go on, he finds himself pos- 
sessed of other margins, and he invests his money in a lot of 
land, or a home for his family. He pays as far as his money 
goes and presumes upon the future to carry him through. 
In. this way, or some other, all classes do the same thing, tax- 
ing their credit in hope of gain, and mortgaging the resources 
of the future. 

In these years the indebtedness of the debtor classes is in- 
creasing along with the increase of wealth. At such a time 
‘the country is growing richer,” says Mr. Bagehot, “ but not 
so fast as is supposed.” The upshot is, the nation becomes 
entangled in debt. The creditor class watch the signs of the 
times. A short crop is the most significant omen. This is 
generally the signal of a commercial crisis. Nearly all the 
industrial revulsions in England and in our own country were 
preceded by deficient harvests. The cause of this is evident. 
The loss by sliort crops in any large country amounts to hur- 
dreds of millions; and this loss falls largely on the debtor 
classes. This cripples their means, and makes the canceling 
of their obligations, in many cases, an impossibility. Cred- 
itors take the alarm, and a panic ensues, followed by a longer 
or shorter period of depression proportionate to the degree to 
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which the mania of speculation has run the nation in debt. 
This indebtedness’ was not incurred by speculation in land 
only, nor by any transactions relating to land, except to a 
limited degree ; but by the purchase of every species of prop- 
erty and every kind of commodity. Notwithstanding this isa 
matter of experience and is a part of our industrial history, 
Mr. George serves up to his readers the following specimen 
of economic philosophy. 


“ Now the industrial pyramid manifestly rests on the land. 
The primary and fundamental occupations, which create a 
demand for others, are evidently those which extract wealth 
from nature, and hence, if we trace from one exchange point 
to another, and from one occupation to another, this check to 
production, we must ultimately find it in some obstacle which 
checks labor in expending itself on the land. And that ob- 
stacle, it is clear, is the speculative advance in rent, or the 
value of land, which produces the same effects as (in fact it 
is) a lock-out of labor and capital by land owners.” 


There is but one answer to this fine piece of logic ; and 
that is, it is not supported by a single fact. If we must find 
this check to production in some obstacle,” why did not the 
author of this “clear” demonstration tell us where to find 
that obstacle? Any reader who does-his own thinking would 
give more for a few facts showing him when this lock-out of 
labor and capital happened,— whether in the revulsion of 
37, or ’47, or ’57, or in our last great collapse in ’73; and 
which pointed out in what part of the country it was where 
the tillers of the soil were driven from the land or had their 
industry so paralyzed that a “ check was given to production ” 
“beginning at the basis of interlaced industry,” than for all 
the syllogisms, however plausible, with uo evidence in their 
support. When we consider who are the owners of the land 
in our great agricultural States, and the tenure by which 
they hold their farms, the preposterousness of this theory be- 
comes evident; and when we consider that the farmer is gen- 
erally the owner of the soil he tills, either entirely or in part ; 
that he pays rent to nobody, that the interest he pays — if his 
farm is mortgaged —is sinking to lower rates instead of 
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edvancing, what shall we think of ‘the statement that the 
“obstacle” which “checks labor” is the “speculative ad- 
vance in rent, or the value of land ? ” 

In the years just preceding these commercial revulsions, 
what change was there in the tenure by which land was held 
in this country? None whatever. The farms were owned 
mainly by those who tilled them. If the land values of these 
farms increased, these owners got the benefit. The question 
of rent did not enter as an element in the case. What would 
an American farmer think of the idle talk of a “ speculative 
advance in rent and a lock-out of labor and capital by land 
owners?” As he was both owner and tiller of the soil, 
where does the question of rent come in, and who hinders 
him trom laboring? In what way does a “speculative ad- 
vance in rent affect him who pays no rent?” 

But there is a connection between the products of the soil 
and industrial depression ; and tiat is the one already men- 
tioned —the loss of products by short crops. This, though 
not the first cause of such depression, is generally the imme- 
diate occasion of those financial revulsions that precede a pe- 
riod of business stagnation ; and a succession of short crops 
is the greatest calamity that can befall the farmer and the 
country where he lives. 

The significance of these facts was but little understood in 
former times; the loss of coin being considered of more con- 
sequence than a much greater loss of corn ; but the statesmen 
of to-day watch for the tidings of the incoming crops as the 
barometer of trade, and the gauge of the prosperity of na- 
tions. Now will Mr. George tell us what change in the ten- 
ure of land, even if it includes the annihilation of property 
in land, will prevent the loss and suffering that come from 
short crops? Will he tell us how “ no ownership in the soil” 
will supply the place of a crop that has not been raised ? 
Any one who has even half studied this question knows the 
chief calamities of the poor come from deficient harvests. 
When we consider how large a proportion of the laboring 
classes of every country get their living directly from the soil, 
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-we shall see that the Joss by a-short crop is an evil of. ‘such-a 
magnitude that even exorbitant rent sinks into insignificance 
beside it. : L 

The nightmare -which oppresses Mr. George is the rent of 
land. It is the king evil of the world, the Titan among all 
the scourges that afflict the masses.. Having elaborated a 
theory of rent that finds no expression or counterpart in the 
experience of mankind, he sets himself to the task of finding 
a remedy for the evils that must exist if his theory is true. 
His chapter on rent is one of the most curious in his book. 
His readers, he may be assured, will ask certain questions 
which, had he asked himself and answered, as any man who 
hires Jand or rents it would have done, would have saved him 
much needless labor. 

Mr. George attempts to settle this question of rent by an 
algebraical formula. Seeing how necessary it is that some 
such theory should be upheld, he fortifies it by piling up a 
Chinese wall of English authorities for its defense. But he 
forgot to tell us that these same authorities, from Ricardo 
and McCullock to Cairns, have successively undermined this 
formidable pile in chronological order until it is left a heap 
of ruins. Whatever remained of it was demolished by 
Bonamy Price, who shows in his common sense and masterly 
treatment of the rent question that the price paid for the use 
of land is simply the profit upon an investment. The arti- 
ficial and semi-barbarous conditions which hinder the free sale 
of land in Great Britain are sufficient, perhaps, to account for 
the delusion that warped the judgment of the earlier English 
writers upon this branch of political science. By this alge- 
braical formula it is assumed that however wages and capital 
may be influenced by the changing currents of trade, rent re- 
mains, whether famine smites the land or pestilence wastes 
its inhabitants.. Whatever else-breaks, rent holds. The ab- 
surdity of this position, in spite of the props stacked up around 
it, is shown by the actual every day experience of landlord 
and tenant. This settles the question, and all theories must 
conform to this experience, or. break down.. The. owners of 
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‘land hold it as an investment; and .unless its possession is 
handicapped by some unnatural condition that obstructs its 
free sale, or the owner keeps it from caprice, it will be held 
as an investment as long as it is profitable ; and no longer, if 
he can find a purchaser. It is simply a matter of profit; and 
it makes no difference whether the land is used for the crops 
of the farmer, or built upon with structures of any sort. If 
the landlord loses too much rent— Mr. George may have 
heard of such cases —he will get rid of the property if possi- 
ble, and invest his money elsewhere. , In the broad sense of 
~ political economy, rent, interest, the gains of the trader, all 
mean profit; in a narrow and technical sense we use the sev- 
eral terms to denote the kind of profit. Is the rent of land, 
anything else than the simple profit upon an investment ? 
If it is this, and nothing more, then why does rent or profits 
coming from the use of land have a greater significance as an 
industrial question than the profits arising from any other 
investment ? 

As an instance of the utterly unpractical method of look- 
ing at a question of this kind, even while claiming to invoke 
the authority of “some hard-headed business man, who has 
no theories,” the following is an amusing illustration. He 
‘supposes his readers to say to this ‘‘ hard-headed man”: 


“ Here is a village ; in ten years it will be a great city — 
in ten years the railroad will have taken the place of the 
stage-coach, the electric light of the candle; it will abound 
with all the machinery and improvements that so abundantly 
multiply the effective power of labor. Will, in ten years, in- 
terest be any higher? He will tell you, ‘No!’ Will the 
wages of common labor be any higher? He will tell you, 
‘No; on the contrary, all the chances are that they will be 
lower.’ ‘ What, then, will be higher?’ ‘Rent; the value of 
land. Go, get yourself a piece of ground and hold _ posses- 
sion.” And if, ander such circumstances, you take his ad- 
vice, you need do nothing more. You may sit down and 
smoke your pipe ;‘you may lie around like the lazzeroni of 
Naples or the leperos of Mexico ; you may go up in a balloon, 
or down a hole in the ground ; and without doing one stroke 
of work, without adding. one iota-to the wealth of the com- 
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munity, in ten years you will be'rich. In the new city you 
may have a luxurious mansion; but among its public build- 
ings will be an almshouse.” 


The proper answer to this hypothesis is, that no “ hard- 
headed man,” unless his head is too hard to be penetrated 
with business ideas, would answer in any such preposterous 
manner. If, in addition to a knowledge of business, he un- 
derstood the first principles, of logic, he would say: ‘ Tlie 
hypothesis set up by Mr. George is good for nothing, because 
it does not answer to the facts of human experience ; and a 
theory based upon a worthless hypothesis is no better than 
the foundation on which it stands. Great cities do not grow 
up from small villages in ten years. A few towns that hada 
mushroom growth, and perished as rapidly as they rose, are 
no exceptions to the rule. Put twenty or thirty years in 
place of ten, and you have a period corresponding to the de- 
velopment of the great cities of the West. Instead of ten 
years between the tallow candle and the electric light, put 
fifty years and you state the experience of the case — first 
the candle, then whale oil, then burning fluids of various 
kinds, then gas, then kerosene, and now the electric light. 
Now, while the owner of the “ piece of ground” in question 
could live thirty years in his balloon as well as ten, it will 
make a great difference to the assessors. They will note its 
increasing value and tax it accordingly. As the young man 
in the balloon is to do nothing, but let the land look out for 
itself, it will not be improved; for Mr. George expressly 
states that in this speculation he need not add “ one iota to 
the wealth of the community ;” consequently, the land will 
be taxed year after year ; and if the taxes are not paid it will 
be sold before three of the thirty years have passed. If he 
provide a fund for this purpose before going up in the balloon, 
he will find that long before his investment gets to be worth 
the price of city land — say ten dollars per foot — it will have 
eaten itself up in taxes. 

To:the first:of these questions he would answer, “I don’t 
know ; nobody knows. Interest is dropping now (1878 the 
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date. of Mr. George’s hypothesis) ; and it will probably go 
lower in the next five years; it may be lower still in 1888;; 
but it is extremely doubtful. A business revulsion may over- 
turn all predictions, — short crops, a great war, bad financial 
legislation — any of these may send interest up to the point 
it. reached during and following our civil war. But if your 
question is a general one, I answer, Yes” If, at this point, 
this hard-headed man should: see fit to comment upon Mr. 
George’s theory of “low interest and low wages and pov- 
erty for the laboring man,” he would be likely to say, “ Low 
interest and low wages do not go together except as a tempo- 
rary coincident. Interest is the price paid for the use. of 
money. What is money? The typical commodity used in 
exchange for all other commodities. ‘ When a man hires 
money,” as Bonamy Price well illustrates it, “ it is not money . 
he wants, but the commodities he can purchase with that 
money.” The easy command of the commodity, money, 
gives the borrower ready access to all other comicodities, and 
thus facilitates exchange ; facility of exchange increases pro- 
duction. This makes a greater demand for labor, and higher 
wages are the result. But we need not depend upon the 
logic of the argument to uphold this view. The history of 
interest settles the question by experience. In the Middle 
Ages, before the. clumsy expedient of barter had been super- 
seded by the general use of money, interest was very high, 
simply for the reason that the risk of lending. was great. 
Slow and costly means of communication hindered the ex- 
change of products ; and a half-civilized state of society made 
property insecure. Production thus limited, gave little em- 
ployment to labor, and wages were low, and the laborer 
wretchedly poor. To the second question he will therefore 
answer, ‘Yes! Wages have been steadily advancing during 
the last fifty years, excepting short periods of business stag- 
nation ; otherwise, with what have the-masses been purchas- 
ing the millions in value of all sorts of comforts and luxuries 
for themselves and families, if not with money fairly earned ? 
They consumed these products, and did not steal them. I¢ 
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will be the same in the future, only with advancing wealth 
their share of products annually distributed in exchange for 

wages, will'be larger still.” ‘To the third question he will: 
answer, “If the land is to be part of a great city, the price 

will go up, whether it shows itself in the shape. of purchase 
money, as in case it is sold, or in rent, if it is leased.” But, . 

my friend, be not deluded with the nonsense that there is.a 
fortune in all these lots. ‘Millions of dollars have been ‘lost 

in this way. As a permanent investment it will probably be q 
one of the safest you can make; and its chief security will be 
that you cannot spend the increment. If this is all the capi- 
tal you have, you cannot live on it while it is accumulating. 
Let nobody delude you with the Micawber advice to lounge 
-around, and smoke, and wait for something to turn up. ~ You . 
cannot spend much time in the air, or below the ground. 
Go to work, earn your living, lay up something if you can, and 
at the end of ten years your land investment will be worth 
just what circumstances have determined. If the prospective 
city has covered your piece of ground, and you have corner 
lots for sale, you will find your property enhanced in value, it 
may be, fifty fold. In the meantime taxes have eaten up con- 
siderable of the gain, and the net increase of the investment 
will be much or little according to the size of the ‘ piece of 
ground ;” but. you will not be able to build and maintain a 
very costly mansion unless you have other sources of income. . 
A fine house will not maintain itself, but must‘be supported ; . 
and if your means are not large enough to keep it in order, 
you will add one more to that unfortunate class who are poor 
in the possession of unproductive wealth, and it is quite pos- 
sible that you may die in the almshouse which is within sight 
of your mansion. The possession of land will not insure you 
against want, if you are not competent to manage the income 
it earns. It has no talismanic power over ignorance or reck+ 
lessness. It can be wasted like any other property. You 
can’t “ hold possession,” if the city has a‘lien ontit for taxes. 
But.the element of time is potential: whether it is-ten years 
or thirty, changes the problem. | 
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“Mr. George seems to think that.the increment which land 
yields to its possessor’ as it increases in. value, is something 
different from the profit arising from. any other investment. 
He does not recognize the fact that it is the holding on that 
gives the owner of the piece of ground his fortune, if he gets 
it; and that the annual increment, which may be considered 
the same as interest compounded and unexpended, remains 
undisturbed. Now suppose that this increased value or incre- 
ment be reckoned at ten per-cent. per annum, and the owner 
of the land spend it, or that amount, year by year. At the 
end-of ten years, or any number of years, how much richer 
would he be than the owner of any other property of like 
value, that should net ten per cent. perannum? But this 
holding on is not a characteristic of the human race. Most 
men spend their incomes, whether those incomes are derived 
from wage-labor or from any other kind of service, or from 
the employment of capital. 

But Mr. George ignores the most significant fact. connected 
with the increase in the value of land that is going on all over 
the country wherever population is increasing. He assumes 
that a small number of speculators get this advance. The 
actual fact is, that the great mass of the people own the im- 
proved land of the country, and consequently the augmented 
wealth which our rapidly growing population adds to land 
values by opening up new markets for the products of the 
soil, and as sites for the tens of thousands of dwellings, stores, 
factories, warehouses, and buildings vf every description, is 
spread among the masses, from the humble owner of a few 
rods to the possessor of hundreds of acres. And it must be 
so. The possession of landed property in the hands of a few 
millionaires will not account for a fiftieth part of the whole 
increase. The census settles this question. Any one who 
has kept pace with the ».arket-gardening and fruit-raising 
industries that have grown up near the great centres of pop- 
ulation, knows to what extent the immense increase of these 
crops has enriched the thousands of small farmers living near 
the three hundred cities of the United States. Compare the 


* 
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census returns of these industries in 1850 with those. of 1880, 
and note the lessons they teach. They harmonize with, and 
mutually support the returns of every industry given in their 
pages; and a common sense interpretation of their import 
utterly demolishes the paradoxical inference suggested by the 
title of Mr. George’s book. 

Such, rather, would be the answer of the level-headed man 
of business, who has a knowledge of trade, and knows what 
his experience has taught him concerning speculations in land. 
If he should be called upon to express an opinion upon Mr. 
George’s first hypothesis, a new “ No Man’s Land just risen 
from the depths of the British Channel,” he would say: “Your 
hypothesis is so incomplete that I do not understand you. 
You suppose that on this land * common labor to an unlimited 
amount should be able to make ten shillings a day,’ that it 
should ‘remain unappropriated and of free access, like the 
commons that once comprised so large a part of English soil ; ’ 
and then you ask, What would be the effect upon wazes in 
England? You assume asa correct answer, ‘ Common wages 
throughout England must soon increase to ten shillings a 
day.’ Possibly so, if your hypothesis were possible. But how 
can an unlimited amount of labor be applied to a limited 
quantity of land? If you are to permit communication with 
the outside world, your island will soon be as populous as the 
surrounding countries, and more so, if it is found to be the 
paradise of the laborer. If you start at ten shillings it will 
soon sink to the average of wages paid in Europe. There 
will be the same struggle with competition, the same selfishness 
of man, and soon, the same poverty ; for the same human fac- 
tors will be at work in this problem that are operating else- 
where, and this, too, no matter what your tenure of land may 
be, whether the land be absolutely free, or whether there be 
many or few proprietors of the soil. And for this reason. It 
is not a question of ownership or possession of the land, ex- 
cept in a subordinate degree, but mainly one of use, or im- 
provement; and this use is determined by the human factor 
or “personal equation.” It is the skill and persistent industry 


a 
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employed. in: the cultivation of the soil that will insure its 
agricultural prosperity, and it is these same elements .of char- 
acter that will determine whether a diversified industry shall 
open up new channels of trade, and weave a net-work of in- 
terests: that will-enhance production and advance the rate of 
wages, rather than legislative enactments or the accidents of 
situation. But whatever the increase of wages, rent would 
not fall, as you assume, but rather advance, and this would be 
equally true of agricultural land and the land within the limits 
of cities. The more perfect means of communication between 
country and town in use to-day, makes the chain of connec- 
tion more complete, and regulates values all along the line. 
The best answer to your dogma of advancing rent and dimin- 
ishing wages, is the industrial history of the last fifty years. 
Both rent and wages have advanced together, as any intelli- 
gent man sixty years of age, living in any country in Chris- 
tendom, will tell you.” 

It is in reference to the facts brought to light in the indus- 
trial history of these recent years that Mr. George seems to 
show his lack of equipment for the work he has undertaken ; 
for it is less invidious tu assume his unacquaintance with these 
facts, than to suppose. he intentionally ignored them. It is 
not less true, however, that it is upon this solid foundation of 
human experience that the argument is built, which over- 
throws the theories and false philosophy which he advocates 
with so much skill, and defends with such grace of diction, 
The same fallacy runs through his theory of rent that he so 
successfully overthrows when dealing with the Malthusian 
hypothesis of the increase of population. As a mathematical 
statement, the theorem that a geometrical increase of popu- 
lation will one day overtake and swallow up an arithmetical 
increase of the food-producing capacity of the soil, however 
great, is unimpeachable. _ But Mr. George shows that there 
are no facts justifying the hypothesis of Malthus, and demon- 
strates, by an appeal to human experience and the application 
of the logic of common sense, the absurdity of his vaunted 
theory. He shows that population never increases in geomet- 
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rical ratio, and that the means of subsistence indefinitely out: -: 
strips an arithmetical ratio; in: short; he shows that’ this 
boasted mathematical argument was nothing but an unscien- 
tific hypothesis ; there-was no geometrical ratio, and no arith-: 
metical ratio, but something between that nobody knows any- : 
thing about, or can know, in the present state of human. 
knowledge. | a 

‘If Mr. George had applied the same’ common-sense logic to 
his theory of: rent, he never would have been haunted by the . 
Sphinx of Fate. However potent a factor land may be made -. 
to appear in the industrial problem, it can never exercise a. 
controlling influenee so long-as much of the earth’s: surface - 
remains a wilderness. So long as the American continent is 
capable of supporting a population five’ times as large as that 
of the whole earth, the quantity of land is practically unlim- 
ited, and it will remain a cheap and easily supplied commodity. 
While this is so, there can be no dearth of land, and Mr. 
George may rest assured that mankind will be as tranquil 
over his problem of. rent as they were over that of Malthus 
before the author of “ Progress and Poverty ” so successfully . 
demolished it. If he had pursued the same line of argument 
to his own dogma of rent, that he applies to the theory of - 
Malthus, he would have found that it rested upon the same 
quagmire of unsupported assumptions. 

The limits of this paper will permit me to glance only at Mr. 
George’s theory of “*No Property in Land.” We may admit - 
the theory if it is not countervailed by the celebrated maxim © 
of Burke, that whatever is impossible in - practice is false in . 
theory. Mr. George admits that every man’s right to the soil, © 
holds only to unoccupied land; or that he who occupies the 
land.and improves it, cannot be ousted from‘his possession. 
Now inasmuch as it is only occupied or improved land that 
has any bearing upon national wealth, it-is of little consequence 
whether we admit or deny that man can own the virgin soil. 
If the present generation can: hold the lands they have im- 
proved, and reap the reward of their industry, every succecd- 
ing generation can do the same; and it matters not whether 
few or many claim ownership in the virgin soil. 
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I have not space, and it is needless to follow his metaphys- 
ical and ingenious, but utterly impracticable argument in 
support of his proposition. ‘It is difficult,” he says, “ for 
small farmers and homestead owners to get over the idea that . 
to put all taxes on the value of land would be to unduly tax 
them.” It is quite likely they would think so, because the 
contrary could not be made to appear to them or to any other 
class, without ai actaal trial of the experiment. The levy of 
such a land tax as Mr. George proposes, to meet all the ex- 
penses of government exclusive of any-other tax, proceeds 
upon the assumption of its equity and simplicity, and also 
‘that taxes tend to equate themselves. But waiving the point 
that. tendency may never result in fulfilment, what assurance 
have we from human experience that the virtual control by 
government of all landed property would destroy the hydra of 
speculation? Would it stop South Sea schemes, or tulip 
manias in Holland, or John Law Mississippi delusions, and 
similar speculative vagaries, in every country and age? Mr. 
George’s panacea, “ No Property in Land,” as a cure for the 
evils of speculation, overlooks the central fact that the root of 
speculation is the love of gain. If it were possible to remove 
land from the reach of the speculator, are not all other values 
and commodities open to him as a field for his avaricious pro- 
pensities to work in? Is not speculation in grain as bad as 
speculation in the land upon which it grows? Land, to the 
speculator, is simply a commodity; something that can be 
bought and sold. Destroy its value as an article of merchan- 
dise, and what guarantee have you that it will kill out the 
spirit of venture that stakes wealth, health and happiness 
against the uncertainties of the future ? 

That I may do no injustice to Mr. George’s position, let me 
quote the sentences that lie at the basis of his argument : 


“The equal right of all men to the use of land'is as clear 
as their equal right to breathe the air —#it is a right pro- 
claimed by the fact of their existence. For we cannot suppose 
that some men have a right to be in this world and others: no 
right. If we are all here by the equal permission of the Cre- 
ator, we are all here with an equal title to the enjoyment of 
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His bounty. . . The wide spreading evils which everywhere 
oppress men amid an advancing civilization, spring from a great 
primary wrong — the appropriation, as the exclusive property 
of some men, of the land on which and from which all must 
live. From this fundamental injustice flow all the injustices 
which distort and endanger modern development, which con- 
demn the producer of wealth to poverty and pamper the non- 
producer in luxury, which rear the tenement house with the 
pean: plant the brothel behind the church, and compel us to 
uild prisons as we open new schools.” 


Is it possible that Mr. George believes the astounding as- 
sumptions here set forth? Is it possible that he does not see 
that whatever is hideous or disheartening in our civilization is 
a diminishing factor in the social problem, which the intelli- 
gence and morality of all ages have been working upon with 
steadily advancing success? What is the inference to be 
drawn from the lurid rhetoric of these closing sentences? It 
is an inference at war with all the facts of social science that 
make up the history of the last fifty years. Who that has 
read a page of medical jurisprudence touching this point, does 
not know that whatever is appalling in the licentious deprava- 
tion of manners and morals, was ten-fold more appalling and 
hideous as we go back into the ignorance and brutality of the 
past. Making allowance for the differcnce in population, the 
vice, crime, and poverty of our great cities to-day are less 
appalling to the philanthropist, and less fearful to the states- 
man, than the moral leprosy that contronted the philanthropy 
and confounded the statescraft of preceding ages. If any 
one doubts this, let him read Herbert Spencer’s masterly sum- 
mary found in his work upon social science. 

' Here again is a sample of high-sounding rhetoric which 
ignores the facts that destroy his theory. The first question 
to be asked, was, Is pauperism increasing ? and as crime and 
licentiousness are included in his formula, a negative answer 
to this question would have made his book several pages less, 
and the rhetoric needless. Whatare the facts? By the latest 
English statistics pauperism decreased some twenty-six per 
cent. in the kingdom, in the.ten years ending in 1882, and 
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what is more significant, poverty, which may or may not have 
a legal recognition in tables making an exhibit of pauperism, 
is everywhere a diminishing factor, as is shown by evidence so 
varied and so conclusive that every chapter in the records of 
civilization attests its truth. 

If the human race were at the beginning of its career, it 
would still be difficult to see how Mr. George’s theory of “ No 
Property in Land” would secure the exemption of mankind 
from the evils of poverty. Let us take his illustration of an 
island inhabited by a hundred families. The hundred men 
hold the island as the custodians of a great trust to be trans- 
mitted to future generations. ‘They cannot sell it, for it is 
not theirs, nor any part of it. They cannot rent it, nor any 
part of it, for this would open Pandora’s box of mischief that 
has scourged all civilizations from the beginning of time — 
the root of the social Upas that has poisoned all the nations. 
But as these hundred men are supposed to have volitions, ten 
of them say, “ We do not want any land: we do not like to 
till the soil.”” One says, ‘I prefer to fish in the surrounding 
ocean ;” another, “I choose to work as a carpenter: | will 
build your houses;” another, “1 would rather be a black- 
smith ;”? and so on tothe tenth man. These men all claim a 
willingness to work, but not upon the soil. Shall they be com- 
pelled to? Mr. George would hardly advocate so despotic a 
measure in his model Republic, for this would be akin-to the 
tyranny of land monopoly. An adjustment is made. The 
ninety agree to work that part of the land set apart for the 
ten, and furnish them with food, in consideration of the ser- 
vices rendered by the fisherman, the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the cook, the shoemaker, etc. Things goon for awhile, 
but it is soon discovered that the fisherman is a shirk; he 
spends too much time in sunning himself on the rocks; the 
shoemaker and the cook stop work to play chess; the black- 
smith is the progenitor of the vast army of incapables ; and 
the tailor is the ancestor of the illustrious race of Micawbers. 
The farmers begin to growl, the discontent becomes general, 
and a council is called to provide means to reduce the friction 
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“of the social machinery. A common: sense farmer is made 
chairman of the meeting, and he states its purpose in general 
terms, as follows: ‘‘ My friends, we have met to consider a 
very serious matter, Complaint has been made that some. 
among us do not perform their full share of the work to be 
done by our people. Our island can prosper only as each man 
does his share of the work that falls to his lot. No man can 
shirk without throwing part of his own burden on to the 
shoulders of his neighbors. It is for you to determine what 
action shall be taken to secure the just rights of all. I await 
any motion having this end in view.” A blunt tiller of the 
soil arises, and says, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, your statement covers 
the whole case. There are some among us who do not earn 
bread enough for themselves and families. They shirk labor 
and lounge around, and show what wit they have in getting rid 
of. work. The question now is, What shall we do? Iam 
not in favor of hard measures, and am not quite ready to vote 
for the motion lam about to offer ; but to test the sense of thie 
meeting, 1 move that those who shall be found guilty of shirk- 
ing the work that belongs to them to do, shall be driven from 
the island.”” The motion being duly seconded, it is put by 
the chairman. 

A primitive Benjamin Franklin arises, and addresses the 
assembly: ‘ My friends, this is an important -matter ; let us 
not be in haste. We are trying an experiment, to see with 
how little friction we can conduct the affairs of our commu- 
nity. Human nature is imperfect; were it otherwise, this 
meeting would not have been called. Complaint has been 
made that some are idle, some vicious, and some pursue ob- 
jects which, however gratifying to themselves, do not tend to 
the general welfare of the island. Each of these has inherited 
certain tendencies more or less controlling in their influence, 
and the degree of blame that merits punishment at our hands 
it is not easy to determine. Mr. Micawber has inherited a 
talent for waiting for something to turn up; another has a 
talent for turning up something. The results of these two tal- 
-ents are widely different, in-an industrial point.of view. The 
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.fisherman-is doubtless a lover of nature, both in her -serener 
aud sublimer moods. The changing -sky and the restless 
-ocean may often cause him to suspend the more arduous-labors: 
of his-calling. He. has, too, perhaps, a taste for natural his- 
tory. - He finds pleasure.in examining the delicate hues of 
the speckled fish, and an unfailing delight in watching the 
variety of life‘and motion seen among the tenants of the sky 
and air. He thus cultivates an esthetic taste, and though he 
does not add to the industry of the island, he has augmented 
the ‘happiness of his own existence. The same may be said 
of the cook and the shoemaker, who cultivate their scientific 
tastes in studying the various mathematical combinations 
which the ancient game of chess, that has amused kings and 
emperors, inakes possible. I see no way, my friends, but to 
recognize the inevitable conditions of the situation, and meet 
its requirements according to the dictates of common sense. 
It would be barbarous to turn these people adrift to perish, 
perhaps, of hunger. Some of them have families, and these 
‘should not: suffer, whatever the shortcomings of the parents 
may be. It is clear, therefore, that it is our duty to provide 
for the nufortngate; ithe vicious and the near: ; for these 
are always with us.’ 
It will be seen by this that whatever wanibanin there may 
be in the theory of ‘“ No Property in Land,” it is scareely 
possible to see how in practice it could be made available as a 
panacea for social inequalities, or for any of the evils that 
flow from the diverse conditions found among men. The the- 
ory is défective, because it is not broad enough to cover the 
whole case. It leaves out of sight the most potent and most 
constantly present factor at work in the affairsof men. Who 
does not know a multitude of instances in which men seem 
‘to choose the worst rather than the best? Throwing out of 
the question the exercise of choice, who-would not say that.a 
‘million-of the most wretched poor in our great: cities might: 
not be transplanted to the waste acres in our agricultural 
States, with manifest advantage to both localities and to all 
‘concerned ? © This-was the key to the exhortation of. the late 
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Horace Greeley : “ Young man, go West.” But in‘place-of 
this, what do we see? A larger per cent. of the population 
crowding into the cities each succeeding decade, so that at 
present one fourth of the inhabitants now live in the great 
centres of business, against one- sixteenth i in the first part of 
the century. 

Now what scheme bearing upon the ownership of land, or 
the rent for the use of land, could essentially change the power 
of this factor or modify-its workings ? 

Since these articles were written, the theory advanced by 
the writer that the increase of a nation’s wealth must be dis- 
tributed among all classes by the inevitable laws of trade, has 
received a confirmation amounting to demonstration. In the 
annual address of Robert Giffen, President of the Statistical 
Society of England, facts and figures were given, covering the 
whole field of inquiry relating to the comparative condition of 
the working classes including a period of forty years, ending 
with 1880. Mr. Giffen had at his command the most ample 
resources for his work that the statistics of the kingdom 
afforded. Tables are given, showing the returns of savings- 
banks, the rate of wages and the cost of living; ‘vital statis- 
tics showing the increase of longevity, and figures attesting 
the diminution of pauperism and the improved condition of 
the poor; and revenue returns setting forth the increasing 
wealth of all classes, as shown by the income tax collected 
upon the various grades of incomes, ranging from the highest 
to the lowest. These revenue returns are, perhaps, the most 
significant and conclusive of all. They show that the increase 
in incomes of all classes has outstripped the increase of popu- 
lation by nearly three to one; and what is most remarkable, 
as contrary to the common opinion on this point, a nearly pro- 
portionate rate of increase is shown to have been distributed 
among all the different grades-of income, the variation being 
thatthe smaller incomes have increased in ~arnene proportion 
than the larger. 

The truth here insisted upon, that the wealth of a nation, 
which, as we have ‘seen, is chiefly an annual production,-and 
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so regarded by Mr. George, must be distributed among all 
classes by the machinery of trade, is not claimed by the writer 
as a discovery of his own ; though its certainty was established 
in his mind rather by practical observation, extending through 
many years, of the facts bearing upon the condition of the 
laboring classes, and a somewhat careful study of the more 
general phenomena relating to that branch of political science 
which treats of the topics here discussed, than by the theories 
of doctrinaires, or the weight of authorities. To the great 
name of Adam Smith, and prior to the publication of his re- 
markable work, ‘* The Wealth of Nations,” may be added that 
of Benjamin Franklin, who went to the core of this matter in 
the following pithy sentence : ‘ Our laboring poor do in every 
year receive the whole revenue of the nation; I mean not 
only the public revenue, but also the revenue or clear income 
of all the private estates, ora sum equivalent to the whole.” 
David N. Johnson. 


ArTIcLE XI. 
The First Two Chapters of Genesis. 


For a number of years, we have been obliged to entertain 
serious doubts respecting the current interpretations of the 
first two chapters of the Bible. Holding in high respect an 
exegesis vencrable and lIcarned, and departing from well- 
beaten ways with great diffidence, we have found our doubts 
settling into convictions, which, though we dare not aver that 
they cannot be changed, certainly remain unaffected after the 
most careful and hospitable and earnest consideration of the 
best that has yet been written to clucidate the opening chap- 
ters of the Sacred Volume. On the one hand, the mighty 
host of scholars who may be invoked against us would scem, 
and have seemed to us, to make anything but silence on our 
part, an irreverence. But on the other hand, we have the 
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courage of our convictions, and it is not te be assumed that 
no further light can be expected to break upon us from the 
Bible ; or, if new light is to come, that the means may not 
be, in part, quite humble. 

If the first chapter of Genesis,—which should include the 
first three verses of the second chapter, — be interpreted in 
the usual way, then certain discrepancies, or disagreements, 
between these two chapters are made apparent by the least 
critical examination. Whatever interpretation may be adopted, 
there are certain differences in style and variations in the 
narrative to be accounted for. 

1. In the first chapter, and the first three verses of the 
second, (which in this article will be considered as belong- 
ing to it,) the name of the Supreme Being is ELouIM, trans- 
lated in English, God. In the second chapter we find an 
additional name introduced and there we read, JEHOVAH- 
ELOHIM, or as some modern scholars prefer to say, JAHVEH, or 
Yauwes Eon, translated in the King James Bible, Lord 
God. In some of: the subsequent writings of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, these two names of the Deity, with others even, 
appear to be used, to some extent, interchangeably. But 
what gives the difference we have mentioned its significance, 
is the fact that with all the frequent repetitions of the Divine 
Name in the account of the six days creative work, it is 
always the same, always ELouim and not Jenovan. While in 
the subsequent verses of the second chapter, the Name is just 
as uniformly JeHovAH Llohim, and in the fourth chapter, 
when one of these names is dropped it is Elohim that is omit- 
ted, not Jehovah. 

2. According to the first chapter, the creative act is the fiat 
of ELtoumm. According to the second, the JEHovan Elohim 
creates, by natural, or mechanical processes. Throughout 
the first account, the familiar formula, ‘“ Let there be — 
and it was so,” is frequently repeated. ‘* God said, Let there 
be light ; and there was light. He said, Let there be an ex- 
pansion in the midst of the waters, and let it divide between 
waters and waters. . . . . And it wasso. And God 
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said, Let the earth bring forth grass, herbs yielding seed after 
their kind, and trees yielding fruit, in which its seed is, after 
their kind: and it was so.” And so on through the various 
creative acts, the formula being, invariably, “ And God said, 
‘Let there be —’ and there was.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out how different this is 
from the account of the various manufactures mentioned in 
the following chapter. Instead of the creative fiat there are 
processes, even a succession of related processes. A mist 
goes up, an atmosphere is formed, rain falls, plants begin to 
grow. Instead of man being made, male and female, by the fiat 
or word of Exounim, the JeHovan ELonim forms man of dust 
of the ground, breathes into his nostrils the breath of life, 
(or lives.) Then the Jehovah God plants a garden and puts 
the man into it, and causes the planted things to grow, and 
commands the man concerning the eating of its fruits and 
brings unto him the living creatures, also formed out of the 
ground, not created by the almighty fiat, and then, seeing 
that, among all these, there is not a help suitable for man, 
puts him under an anesthetic, (long before the days of ether 
and chloroform,) performs a very neat surgical operation, dis- 
secting out of him a rib and closing up the flesh, out of the 
results of this vivisection making woman. The words used to 
designate the divine workmanship differ in the two chapters 
in a corresponding manner. ‘* God ereated the heavens and 
the earth.” ‘ And God created great whales.” ‘ So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.”’ In all these cases 
we have in the original Q™\"\ barah, to create that which does 
not in any form exist. * We have also in the first 
chapter PRY), asah, or gasah, to make, a word which does 
not so ** exclusively imply creation out of nothing. 
When we come to the processes of the second chapter, it is 
neither barah nor gasah, that is applied to the making of 
man from the dust. We have a new word introduced, "a 
yatear, to form, to build, to mould. “The Jehovah tT 
EKlohim formed man dust of the ground and breathed into his 
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nostrils the spirit of life and man became a living soul.” 
Here we have a process of manufacture, formation, shaping, 
moulding or building, and not any more the creative fiat ex- 
pressed in the formula, “ Let there be.” 

8. The most remarkable difference in these two chapters, 
however, is that between the inclusion of the creation of 
man, in the first chapter, in the work of the creative days ; 
and the exclusion of the process of his formation from the 
six days work, according to the second chapter. There is an 
attempt to veil this difference in our translation, and even 
Dr. Davidson passes very lightly over it; yet Ire says, 
“ Though the former passage, (Genesis i. 27,) states that man 
had already been created, yet it is affirmed in the latter, 
(Genesis ii. 5,) that there was “not a man to till the 
ground.” 

Dr. Davidson accounts for this discrepancy by the hypoth- 
esis of two ancient documents, merely edited by the writer of 
Genesis. The fact remains, however, that after the record of 
the creative days is finished ; after we have been told that 
man has been created, male and female; that the grass, the 
herb, and the trees have been created; that the six days 
work is over and the seventh has come; we are then con- 
fronted by the statement that there was not a man to till the 
ground. Where now was the creature created in God’s 
image? Where the being created male and female, to have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth? He had been 
created, yet he was not here to till the ground. ‘ And every 
plant of the field was not yet on the earth, and every herb ot 
the field had not yet grown; for the Jehovah God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and man was not yet there 
to till the ground.” So should we read theffifth verse of the 
second chapter. There had been made au expansion between 
the vapors above and the waters beneath, according to chap- 
teri. No rain had fallen, according to chapter ii., but a mist 

1“ The Text of the Old Testament Considered,” p. 510. 
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went up from the earth, thus forming the clouds, and came 
down again as rain. Where were the waters above the ex- 
pansion? Where the created grasses, herbs, trees? Where 
the created man ? 

The hypothesis which enables modern scholars to get over 
these difficulties is that already alluded to. Here, we are 
told, are two ancient documents, the Elohim-document and 
the Jehovah-document. The sacred writer has merely col- 
lated them. 

We cannot, however, rest just here. We do not confidently 
deny this theory, but we do not feel fully satisfied with it. 
The main evidence relied upon to sustain it is the fact that in 
one document, so called, the name of God is ELonm, in the 
other it is Jenovas Exvowm. But may not this added name 
have a very different explanation? We shall see that it may 
have and that the hypothesis of two ancient documents is 
unnecessary. May not the same sacred writer have had a 
very good reason for using ELOHIM in one case and JEHOVAH 
ELOuIM in the other? We shall see, I think, that it may well 
have been so. Moreover, if we have here the work of two 
different writers, one an Elohist, the other a Jehovist, why 
have we not simply ELouiM in the one case, and JEHOVAH in 
the other? Why Jehovah-Etoarm ? 

How is it that a writer, or even an editor, essaying to give 
us something like an early history of the human race, admits 
into his account, without a word of explanatory comment, 
two absolutely different and contradictory narratives of the 
same events? Did he not know that the one account is al- 
most the opposite of the other? If he could read his own 
Hebrew he must have known it. Why does he omit to say, 
at least, so much as this, that he has copied two acccunts of 
creation and leaves his readers to decide between them? 

But supposing this theory of two ancient documents to be 
correct, then whence the two? Which is inspired history ? 
Which, if either, gives any evidence of being the product of 
true seership, and which is mythical, traditional, spurious or 
fictitious? The hypothesis of two ancient documents brought 
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together by redaction does not dispose of the whole matter. 
Questions of great difficulty and grave import are still left 
over to us, even after we have accepted this hypothesis. The 
whole theme still requires elucidation. 

It is our firm conviction that the accepted interpretation of 
the first chapter of the Bible is all wrong. Presumptuous as 
it may seem, we must offer, not indeed our own opinion 
against that of others much more learned and talented, but 
an exegesis which rests, we think, upon the Sacred Word, and 
meets the difficulties which have been too lightly passed over 
by men better qualified to deal with them than we are. 

We distinguish creation from construction; origination, 
conception, invention from formation, manufacture or work- 
manship; ideality, subjectivity, from objectivity or phenom- 
ena. We distinguish God under the aspect of a Creator, or 
Designer, from God under the aspect of Artificer, or Worker. 
The one function is higher than the other. The true artist is 
above the copyist ; the sculptor, so-called, is above the stone- 
cutter who does his work. The poet, the genius is superior 
to the handicraftsman in his vocation ; the author superior to 
the printer. 

The opening chapter of Genesis gives us an account of the 
creation, as distinct from the construction, of the heavens and 
the earth. It is the product ofseership. Its style is not that 
of the myth, or the legend. The usual characteristics of tra- 
dition, of the poetical and mythical stories by which peoples 
are accustomed to account for their origin are entirely want- 
ing here. The treatment is dignified and exalted as becomes 
so greatatheme. It rises to the noblest, loftiest heights of 
inspiration and of seership. It is no history of processes. 
It: is no attempt to account for the origin of a single people. 
It rises above the local and national to the universal and 
eternal. Its name of Deity is not, therefore, the special name 
given to Moses ;? it is a name of wider application—ELouiM. 
ELonimm was the name of God as He was apprehended and 
worshipped by other peoples; by the mariners who sailed from 


2Exodus vi. 2, 8. 
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Joppa with the prophet Jonah, every one of whom in the 
hour of danger, “ called unto his ‘* ELonmm; by the Persians 
whose theistic faith made them seem almost brethren to the 
usually exclusive Hebrews; by those who worshipped, under 
many names and forms, the unseen Spirit whom all too dimly 
apprehended. Indeed, the plural form of ELosIm seems to 
suggest its survival from a polytheistic period, or at least, its 
application to the gods of a polytheistic people, in recognition 
of the many deities as so many aspects, or symbols, of the 
One, infinite and mighty.’ 

In its great theme, therefore, and in its name of God, this 
chapter rises above what is national; above attempts to ac- 
count by means of tradition, iegend, myth, for the origin of a 
tribe or people; above the name and conception of Deity as - 
specially revealed to, or apprehended by, a single people. 
The hypothesis of two or more ancient documents redacted 
or edited is, therefore, not indeed invalidated, for we admit it 
may be true, but is rendered unnecessary. And even David- 
son, who advocates the theory of the compound origin of 
Genesis, holding it to be composed of Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents, even he, with the candor of a great scholar, says 
with reference to the explanation that the name of God is 
adapted to the sense of the passages in which it is used, and 
the circumstances in which it is employed: “ It is possible 
that this may be a correct explanation of the distinctive usage 
before us.” 4 

Yet Davidson does not perceive the great difference of 
theme manifest, we think, in these two chapters. He as- 
sumes them to be two different accounts of the same great 
events. As such we cannot regard them. Chapter i. is an 
account of the creation of an ideal or subjective world; the 
setting up of a great world-order; the fixing of limitation 
and boundary; the conception of kind, of the forever distin- 
guishing characteristics to be entailed upon each animal order 
created. Chapter ii. deals with Hebrew legend and tradition. 

8 See Dean Stanley, ‘‘ History of the Jewish Church.” Vol. 1, p. 25. 
4‘ Introduction to the Old Testament.” p. 594. 
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We submit this position with complete confidence. If 
when it had been suggested and examined it did not appear 
to give usa more natural interpretation than any other ly- 
pothesis ; if it required, as do attempts to make the first chap- 
ters of Genesis — as commonly interpreted — fit the geologic 
history of the earth, a good deal of labored explanation, a 
good deal of special pleading, and as a result, a reconciliation 
with science not very obvious, to say the least, we should feel 
bound to abandon it at once. We rest our case upon the nat- 
uralness of our interpretation, and if it be asked why an exe-' 
gesis so natural has not been adopted earlier we must reply 
that as “nothing is so difficult as to be natural,” so nothing 
comes later than a natural exposition of the Scriptures. A 
wrong interpretation once started, it alone seems natural to 
most of those accustomed to it. Intellectual momentum is 
just as difficult to arrest as physical momentum, and it has 
carried a wrong interpretation of the Bible very far and with 
very serious results. 

We will call attention to particulars in which our interpre- 
tation meets, without any forcing of the Sacred Word and 
without any change in its rendering, except such as accuracy 
requires to be made, whatever be the interpretation, the de- 
mands and suggestions of the record. 

1. The natural method in all enterprises is from the ideal 
to the actual; from the design to its execution; from the 
thought to the thing; from the conception of the enterprise 
to its phenomena. The man who proposes for himself the 
erection of a house has, first of all, the thought of a house, 
then a plan of it, last of all, the house itself. The man who 
takes a journey has first the thought of a journey. God 
planned a world before He formed it. He conceived an or- 
der of things before He instituted it. He fixed and purposed 
the persisting kinds among the great animal orders before 
they began to bring forth each one after its kind. He de- 
signed man before he shaped and moulded him. He origi- 
nated and purposed a definite world-order before the continual 
procession of related phenomena began. The first chapter 
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introduces us, not to a great workshop, but to the mind and 
thought of God; not to the processes of world-making, but 
to the successive steps and stages of Creative Thought. 

2. The leading verb of this first chapter is one which 
means to originate from nothing. In barah, therefore, we 
have a word which fits the conception, invention, plan of 
things. No other creation from nothing is philosophically 
conceivable. Prof. John Stuart Blackie® includes the theory 
of Creation-out-of-Nothing among the causes of Atheism. 
Prof. Blackie says,—‘‘ Nothing is created out of nothing; 
and mere volition, even of an omnipotent Being cannot be 
conceived as bringing into existence a thing of an absolutely 
opposite nature called matter.” 

This difficulty vanishes, however, when we understand the 
word create to have reference to the world in its ideal and 
subjective form, not to its material. And we call particular 
attention to the fact that this word is not applied to the pro- 
cesses mentioned in the so-called Jehovistic document. Two 
documents or one, the theme of these two portions of the Sa- 
ered Book is different, and the language varies according to 
the theme. We do not absolutely rule out all difference in 
authorship. Such difference becomes relatively unimportant. 
But we do hold that it is the difference in theme which ac- 
counts for the difference in language, not the difference in 
authorship. 

3. The divine, creative formula is one which applies more 
naturally to the conception of an ideal world than to al- 
mighty workmanship upon an actual one. God said, “ Let 
there be—and there was.” ‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.”” These formulas are inventive and subject- 
ive. The expression, “ It was so,” means that the order was 
fixed, determined, not that it had become already objectified. 
In the divine council and legislation it became so and not 
otherwise. The will of the great Creator made it so. 

4. The retrospective formula, ‘* God saw that it was gond,” 
must be held to apply to the ideal, the plan, not even yet en- 

5“ Natural History of Atheism.” p. 252. 
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tirely consummated, rather than to the world and man as 
they have been at any particular moment in the past. This 
formula is not used, be it observed, outside the first chapter 
of Genesis. It is not used of the man formed out of dust 
and placed in the garden. He was not * very good,”’ or he 
would not have fallen at the first opportunity. It was not 
used of the woman moulded upon a rib. She was not “ very 
good,” or she would not have tempted her husband after she 
had fallen herself. The retrospective formula has reference 
to the divine ideal, slowly, through all ages, working itself 
to its consummation, to the vindication of its Creator. 

5. In the absence of any statement to the effect that differ- 
ent sources are drawn upon and different documents used ; 
in the absence of any comment by author, editor or redactor 
upon the contradictions, which, according to the common in- 
terpretation, these two chapters introduce; in the presence 
of the fact that the narrative purports to be continuous, the 
fifth verse of the second chapter ought to be conclusive. The 
six days’ work is over. The creation is accomplished. 
God rests from his great employment. After all this we are 
told, ‘‘ Every plant of the field was not yet on the earth, and 
every herb of the field had not yet grown; for the JEHOVAH 
ELouiM had not caused it to rain upon the earth and there 
was not yet a man to till the ground.” 

We believe this exactly as it reads! We have no contra- 
diction nor discrepancy to explain away, no opposing state- 
ments to reconcile. All difficulty has been introduced by a 
wrong interpretation, and a more natural interpretation sub- 
stituted, the difficulty vanishes. 

6. That the creation of the world and man as narrated in 
the first chapter of Genesis was the creation of both, in ideal 
only, is apparent from the accowit given of the creation of 
man. ‘ And God said ‘ Let us make man in our image after 
our likeness.” 

We look at man, faulty, imperfect, sinful, and we say, He 
is not and never has been actually in the divine image. The- 
ology has found a way over this difficulty, but it is a very un- 
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satisfactory one. It has taught that man has been in the 
divine image, but tell from his high estate and lost it. Here 
we have only this to say; If man had the divine likeness and 
fell, notwithstanding, into the very first temptation, it was 
a very insignificant advantage. Likeness to the Divine Na- 
ture is not, in such a case, what one would suppose it to be. 
It is difficult to see how one without any likeness to God 
could do much worse. 

Fortunately, this hypothesis is passing. Man is ideally in 
God’s likeness. When the great plan is consummated, when 
man is perfected, and becomes the full measure of the Divine 
intent in him, then, and not till then, will he be actually in 
tlle image of his God. 

7. That this first chapter speaks of the setting up of a 
great world-order; the establishment of limit and boundary 
between one kind and another; the fixing of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics to be divinely entailed upon each animal 
order, seems apparent from an expression frequently reiter- 
ated here. “God made the beasts of the earth after their 
kind, and the cattle after their kind, and everything that 
creepeth upon the earth after its kind.” This is a concep- 
tion of species,—a creation, not of individuals, but of kinds. 
This was, indeed, seen by Maurice, who seems to suggest our 
interpretation, and yet has not put its convincing proofs into 
the order and relation we have tried to give them.® 

8. Only one further peculiarity of these forever-interesting 
chapters does it seem needful for us to touch. We refer to 
the creative days. Whether they are to be understood as 
periods of time of twenty-four hours duration, or as long ages, 
or geologic epochs, is a hackneyed controversy. One theory 
is just as good as the other, seeing that neither is worth any- 
thing. The creation is not estimated in terms of duration. 
It is divided into stages, not into periods of time. The day 
is not a measure, in duration, of the progress of God’s great 
work, not the period between one sunset and another. It is 
a step or stage of the Creative Thought. God thinks and 

6 Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. pp. 35, 87, 88. 
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plans in an orderly and a consecutive wuy, one thing ata 
time. That this is not mere empty hypothesis will be seen 
from a consideration of the inspired language. ‘This is the 
proper rendering: ‘It was crvening and it was morning, the 
first dar.” “It was evening and it was morning, the second 
day.” And so on to the sixth. 

The first thing apparent from this language is that these 
are not days at all, but nights. It is first evening and then 
morning. The term morning is not applied, in Hebrew phra- 
seology, to the day, but to the period of sunrise. That natu- 
ral day, limited by the setting or rising of the sun, cannot 
have existed before the sun was is a very commonplace re- 
mark upon this subject All these expressions refer to the 
conceptions of the Divine Mind. ‘It is mind that creates, that 
brings forth from nothing. It brings from darkness, or noth- 
ingness, light. The use of the term darkness to express va- 
cuity of mind is‘ccommon and is easily understood. So the 
progress from the unthought-of, undesigned, uncreated, to the 
clearly-purposed, definitely conceived, created is from dark- 
ness to sunrise, from evening to morning. It is not time that 
dwells in the*mind of the sacred writer, but the development, 
in successive stages, of the thought of the Infinite Mind. 

The ideal, now and ever slowly fulfilling itself, this it is that 
in the loftiest vision ever vouchsafed to any human seership, 
is revealed in this initial writing of the sacred volume. The 
processes by which it incorporates itself, by which it moves 
onward to the fulfillment wholly known to God alone, these 
it is the undisputed function of science to determine, if it 
can. Until the days of scientific attainment men must satisfy 
themselves, as best they may, with myth, tradition, legend, 
surmise. But some things are beyond the reach of science, 
and these, so far as it is necessary for us to know, are re- 
vealed. Never will any science get back beyond processes 
and phenomena to the beginning, the creation of all things. 

; Rev. Dwight M. Hodge. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


The Spirit’s Voice to the Churches. 


In the opening chapters of the Apocalypse, the writer, in 
his special message to the churches, announces himself as 
speaking by the Spirit, and calls upon all who hear to give 
heed thereto. ‘“ He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” The Spirit’s proph- 
ecy, direction and invitation are kept clearly before us. This 
Spirit was promised by our Lord before he left his followers 
here below. They looked for it, waited for it, received its 
counsellings, and were to be so far blest and strengthened in 
the great work committed to their charge. It was by tivis 
that they were guided and upheld and made “ more than con- 
querors” over their most formidable foes. It helped their 
infirmities, showed them the deep things of God, wa8 a mouth 
and an utterance which their most inveterate encmics were 
unable to gainsay or effectively resist. It was the Christ- 
power which was to be with them to the end of their toilings 
in this world-ficld into which they had entered. ‘ Lo, Iam 
with you, even unto the end.” 

This Spirit has never gone away from the world. It is still 
here in what of the living Christ there is now blessing it. It 
still works with men, and will prove its presence wherever by 
them its heavenly ministries are sought. What it said of old 
it has never contradicted; what it says now is in agreement 
with all past testimony it has given, and will be with all that 
men shall hear of the claims of the Christian dispensation in 
the days and the ages tocome. Whatever controversies may go 
on among Christians, while Christianity really lives there will 
always be a recognition among them of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The church or sect that discards it can be no spirit- 
ually living power. It has been in the church in the midst of 
all its mental errors and through all its moral aberrations. It 
has had compassion on human weaknesses while it has never 
tolerated human wrongs. Its invitations have ever been go- 
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ing out to every soul seeking its guidance, and it has proved 
its heavenly power in the midst of the most obdurate unbe- 
lief of man. It has confined its ministrations. to no one age, 
or church, or sectarian fraternity ; but in every age and in 
all fraternities has proved the truth of the Scripture affirma- 
tions: “ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty” 
(the soul’s call to true freedom). “The Spirit beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the sons of God. In every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of Him.” It is thus at this hour. The testimony of 
the Spirit is the surest and highest counselling the church 
can seek. One church has no right to doubt or deny its effi- 
cacy with any other church, and none need be destitute of its 
life-giving power. : 
"What is the voice of the Spirit to the churches at the pres- 
ent hour? A significant question, and one which, we are not 
to treat lightly or in any vain pretension of knowing the mind 
of the Spirit above or beyond what others may know, if they 
will give due heed to its very teachings as they come to us in 
the New Testament records and in the past history and pres- 
ent status of the Christian church. 

May we ask, then, what the Spirit has always been saying 
to the churches in Christendom unto the present time? We 
answer unhesitatingly, this: that Christianity is of God, and 
not of man. This is the plain testimony of one of its chief 
expounders: “TI testify unto you, brethren, that the gospel 
which we preach unto you was not after man. We preach 
Christ Jesus, the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
The heavenly voice heard when the Spirit’s manifestation was 
made, was, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him.” —“* The words that I speak unto you,” 
says the great Teacher himself, “I speak not of myself; I 
have received them from the Father.—Come unto me, and ye 
shall have life;” the “life more abundantly.” This is the 
Christian call — the Spirit’s call, from the beginning. Chris- 
tianity springs not up out of humanity; it comes down from 
heaven to lift humanity up to God. 
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The account of the original propagation of Christianity, 
taken as a whole is, in fact, that of a miraculous process, and 
nothing less. In short, the whole fabric of the Christian in- 
stitution, thought, name, office, fact, doctrine, centers, as we 
discover, in one grand idea of a superhuman movement on 
the world. As Napoleon the First, in conversation with his 
generals, noticed, with an expression of wonder: ‘ One thing 
follows another, like the ranks of a celestial army!” <A com- 
parison which his hearers could clearly appreciate ; movement 
after movement of a perfectly arranged plan, under the direc- 
tion of infinite wisdom, and made completely effective by in- 
finite power. 

And this conviction that Christianity is of God and not of 
men, has been one of the great secrets of its success in all 
the past. It has never been lost sight of by all those in 
every age who have done most for the advancement of the 
Christian cause. Doubt, weak faith, suspicion of the heav- 
enly authority and overcoming power of the Gospel, have 
never been the qualifications of its chief and most successful 
propagators. They have ever believed that Christianity came 
into the world to stay, never to be superseded, outgrown, or 
outdone; but to doits own work despite all the powers of 
darkness, however, wherever, whenever their forces might 
present themselves. And this is the conviction now needed 
by all who love and would honor the Christian name and help 
to build up its heavenly principles in the hearts and lives of 
mankind. Christianity is of God. Unto its holy Founder is 
given all power in heaven and earth. He has ascended on 
high, leading captivity captive. ‘“ For God hath set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all prin- 
cipality and power, and hath put all things under his feet, 
that he might be head over all things to the church.” This 
is the truth which may inspire us, as we look out upon this 
needy and erring world, and are plagued with its sins and af- 
flicted with its infirmities, and made partakers of its suffer- 
ings, and long for its deliverance from earthly corruption 
and bondage into heavenly purity and freedom. Be not faith- 
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less, but believing ; take part in this conflict; take heart in 
this work ; take counsel and life of its triumphant Leader! 
‘¢ He shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied,” as 
men and angels, heaven and all the worlds shall be. He will 
prevail! This is what the Spirit has ever said, and still says. 
to the churches. ‘* He that hath an ear let him hear.” 

What saith the Spirit to the churches now, as to their pres- 
ent duties and responsibilities? May we notice a few of its. 
evident utterances in the light of the New Testament instruc- 
tions? These special considerations we believe it is urging 
upon them: 

1. Readiness to try their creeds in the light of reason and 
Scripturak investigation. In the light of both, we say. For 
high above human reason as some of the utterances of the: 
Bible may seem there is nothing in the truth which it reveals 
when fairly interpreted in the light of God's paternity, that. 
contradicts reason. All is in accordance with reason’s ques- 
tionings and just expectations. It is God’s care for his fam- 
ily which this revelation makes known; His righteous, mer- 
ciful, paternal care. If doctrines in opposition to this view 
have been long held and now exist in tie church, they simply: 
need examination, exposure, expulsion. And they will evi-. 
dently be subject to these. We need not wonder at this.. 
We are getting into the day, although the night is not far: 
back. For, advanced as the world is, and thankful as we 
ought to be for the better conceptions of God and humanity 
that are now in it, we cannot forget the ncarness to us in the 
past of some of the darkest and dreariest aspects of human 
thought and of the most disgraceful of human action, all 
through religion’s promptings and under its sanctions. The 
faggot and headman’s axe are not many generations away. 
That there are infants of but a day in the fires of endless 
perdition was a doctrine preached to some of our parents and 
grandparents; total human depravity is just being well dis- 
carded by the churches, and the possibility of God’s guardian 
care over every one of his children in the future as well as 
in the present life, becoming a presumed fact in them. There. 
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is very much more of this advancement to be made, this 
reformatory work to be accomplished. The churches will not 
decline, but grow stronger because of it. They can never 
have theological quietness and assurance till they are firmly 
settled in the grand old primitive truths of the Gospel. And 
these truths are now asserting their claims upon the churches 
as they never have been before. They cannot be thrust aside. 
They must and will have a hearing and an answering, such 
as all good consciences of men and the Holy Spirit itself shall 
approve. 

2. The Spirit is urging upon the churches a better under- 
standing of each other’s virtues and a heartier fellowship of 
feeling. Diversities of opinions, gifts, administrations there 
will be, but the Christ Spirit is what is most needful to bring 
them together. ‘“ Keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace” is one of the primitive recommendations to all the 
churches. If Christians by profession had sought as ear- 
nestly in the past to find out and acknowledge and commend 
each other’s virtues as they have been ready to stand apart 
and denounce each other for heresy we should have as the 
result a-church much nearer the Master than we have at the 
present time. “Is thy heart right with my heart, as my heart 
is with thine?” was a question which John Wesley would 
have proposed by one Christian to another through all the 
sects in Christendom. ‘One in Christ Jesus” ought to be 
the greeting and the rallying word in all the churches. The 
indications are stronger in this direction now than they have 
been, for which we bless God. This may be strange and un- 
welcome to such as can live contentedly only with those of 
their own sects. It isa joy to those who would have sects 
seeing far beyond their own denominational bounds, and find- 
ing spiritual companionship “ with all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” All Christians are praying that 
in this unity of the spirit, God’s kingdom may come in all 
hearts; and all of them should hail every indication of this 
kingdom in its sweet fellowship and love wherever it can be 
found. Said a Presbyterian saint, “The way for Christians 
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to see eye to eye is to feel heart to heart.” “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another,’ says the highest authority. So speaks more 
emphatically, because more widely, now than ever before 
“ the Spirit unto the churches.” 

And so does it speak of the united work which the church 
is called to do for humanity. The church cannot afford to 
leave this out of sight if it would fulfil in any good degree 
its mission as a church of the living God. Houest ‘differences 
of opinion, discussed in the spirit of the Master, are to be 
approved, of course; but that bitter spirit of controversy 
which has so often lessened the saving influence of the church 
upon human society is ever to be deprecated. The morally 
sick and suffering world needs something better than fretful 
disputants to minister to its infirmities. As Mr. Martineau 
has so well said, ** Alas! we are so afraid of each other’s doc- 
trines that we cannot cure each other’s sins; and while the 
most appalling evils threaten us, and more than once the 
symptomatic smoke has puffed up from the social volcano, we 
stand round the crater and discuss theology! Ah! how much 
more is there in our Christendom of the contentious mind 
than of the disciple’s pure and unperverted heart! Which, I 
would know, is the worst evil, an actual gin-shop or a possible 
heresy? Yet in dread of the latter we cannot unite together 
in the oniy means of putting down the former.” 

Christianity is in the world to deal with its evils and strive 
to lessen them. There is a world of work constantly for it 
todo. And if the Christian church goes not forward in this 
work, who will? Worldlings, who are living mainly in pur- 
suit of material pleasures and gains? Unbelievers, who have 
no faith in the progressiveness of our nature and the possi 
bility of its spiritual regeneration? Party politicians, whose 
chief aim is political preferment, and whose church is the 
caucus room? None of them. The Christian church, by its 
very calling, is pledged to this work, and is false to its trust— 
its ministers and their supporters—if it falter and fail therein. 
There isa platform wide enough for all to stand upon who 
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would work for tle upraising of human society ; to deliver it 
from its evils and save it from its sins. ‘Go to work in this 
my vineyard,” is the voice of the Spirit to every church in 
Christendom. “ The field is the world,’ and to the work of 
its culture and moral and spiritual productiveness we are 
called every hour. ‘“ He that hath an ear, let him hear.” 
Furthermore, what are the voices of the Spirit to our 
churches at the present time? Evidently, in accordance with 
the measure of heavenly light which they have received, and 
the responsibilities resting upon them because of their ability 
to diffuse this light and render it a blessing to others. 

1. The Spirit demands of us a plain affirmation of the 
faith of the Gospel. As God’s truth this demands utterance, 
clear, strong and unmistakabie; first, because it is God’s 
truth, and, second, because it is needful that all men should 
know it as a truth of heavenly origin and as a rule of heav- 
enly life. We glory in the affirmation of a positive theology. 
Not our doubts, or “ pale negations,’ would we be dwelling 
upon, but our convictions of what we believe to be the un- 
changeable truth of the Most High. We cannot be content 
with an advancement that comes up only to a denial of the 
obnoxious dogmas of the past, because this is not enough to 
satisfy the spiritual needs of our nature. The ministry of 
our church during a century past has been from deepest con- 
viction, outspoken and unequivocal, respecting this essential 
of the Gospel; its positiveness as to the Divine purposes 
regarding man and the Divine power in effecting these pur- 
poses. We are glad when able and conscientious ministers of 
other churches give us evidence that they have outgrown cer- 
tain errors in the theology of the Christian church. But 
with this halting before the truth which affirms God’s un- 
failing work in the accomplishment of the salvation of our 
race, we are not content; we cannot be. We cannot think 
that we have been deluded in emphasizing as we have the 
heavenly doctrine of the reconciliation of all souls to God. 
And hence we cannot regard with satisfaction this gospel of 
uncertainty respecting the future of man. It finds no recog. 
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nition in the New Testament, and is contrary to its doctrine 
and spirit, which are explicit in their affirmations. “ God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself. — The 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. —If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all men unto me.” To these clear 
utterances we would respond, and ask all of the churches in 
the name of our common Lord to give their response with all 
the soul, mind and might. Why should there: be hesitancy 
or halting? God is “able to save to the uttermost” all for 
whom He sent His Son to die, to live forevermore. 

And so we are persuaded that when the other churches 
around us are catchiug the tones of our celestial faith, and 
offering up its prayers with willing and gratified congrega- 
tions, it is no time for us‘to make our church melody fainter, 
and yive out its heavenly music more cautiously. Rather 
should we pour it forth in richer and grander profusion, that 
the indifferent may hear it, the wandering be turned back to 
obedience and duty by its hopeful strains, and all who listen 
to it respond with rejoicing souls to its uplifting and inspiring 
harmonies! ‘Preach the word.” Thus saith the Spirit now 
to all our churches. | 

- 2. Education and life in the spirit of our faith is another 
duty which the voice of the Spirit is urging upon us. “ As 
ye have received the Lord Jesns Christ, so walk ye in him.” 
That was an apostolic injunction which we may well, heed 
now. ‘To make mere doctrinal dogmatists in our church will 
never answer its vital demands. What we want most is 
Christians, well-instructed, growing, spiritually cultured Chris- 
tians, taught, purified, sanctified by the holy Universalism of 
Christ and the apostles; Christians of humble trust, broad 
charity and freest seeking for Christ’s spirit wherever this is 
found ; Christians, not of *“ one idea,” save this, “ Christ and 
him crucified;” but of the many, many ideas which this 
one heavenly profession involves; Christians who are not 
afraid of being called “ orthodox”’ if they would welcome 
from other churches all that is spiritualizing and helpful to 

humanity in them; Christians who are not content to stand 
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still in their religious attainments, but who would be wiser to- 
morrow than to-day in the truth of heaven, and more swayed 
and blest by its regenerative influences. This is one of our 
greatest needs at the present hour; and with a larger supply 
of it we shall see days of brightness in our church history 
such as have never dawned upon us. But to secure these 
blessings we must use the means. With our pre-eminent 
faith wrought out into character and life, the grandest possi- 
bilities are. before us, if we will only be rigorously true to our 
trust, and except in being true to such trust no church can 
live and prosper, or has a right to. 

3. Active effort in the dissemination of our faith, is another 
demand of the Spirit upon us. Not how little we can do, but 
how much; not stinted but “always abounding,” is the 
Spirit’s call to every one according to his ability, and this 
ability honestly rated. This is the Christian rule, and. one 
that will always hold good. Other calls, however righteous 
and imperative, are not to shut out this call of God to the 
consideration of our higher interests. That man is morally 
bewildered who thinks he can put off these demands of the 
Highest for any others claiming his attention. Religious en- 
terprise! We must awake to this reality, and not be stand- 
ing idle, dreaming mainly of what has been done and won- 
dering if some of the interest of other days may not come 
back tous. What if it does, if it fails to invigorate us for 
dutynow? The interest that will most bless us must be born 
of the demands of the present and our readiness to meet and 
answer them. 

There is yet great ignorance as to our faith almost wher- 
ever we move. Educational and social prejudices, sectarian 
bigotry, indifference, scepticism keep many from making any 
advancement towards an acquaintance with it. We are to 
meet all this, and minister to it as we have opportunity; are 
to look after it, follow it with kindly advice and earnest 
entreaty to examine the grounds of our faith and become bet- 
_ ter acquainted with its pretentions. Without being intrusive, 
indecorous or unduly sectarian, we ought not to let others en- 
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tirely alone who have no true knoweldge of ihe Gospel as we 
have received it, and who may be reached somehow by our 
ministrations, be these ever so feeble. We have tongues and 
can speak ; we have books, tracts, periodicals, meetings where 
our faith is clearly stated. We can be agents for the work- 
ing of all these forces in behalf of others who need as much 
as we, “ the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Other sects are thus at work, and we honor them for it. Are 
we as busy as they in the dissemination of what we believe to 
be “ the truth as it is in Jesus?” 

Christian sects and churches are debtors to each other — 
debtors to the world. Weare debtors among them. Our 
true Christian earnestness will tell upon others; and we have 
the privilege of earning the right reputation in their siglit. 
Though of ourselves comparatively yet one of the smaller 
sects, we represent the idea embracing the highest interests of 
all of them. The best among them all wish, if they cannot 
yet believe, that our great hope of universal blessedness may 
prove true. We are arrayed on the side representing a faith 
really commending itself to the clearest reason, purest thought, 
and most Christianized consciences of all men. With what 
emphasis do the words of the apostle apply to us: “ Ye see 
your calling, brethren!” 

The urging of our distinctive faith ; let us not dream for a 
moment that this work is less imperative upon us than at any 
time in the past. This talk of the leavening influence which 
our faith will exert, — let it be sensible and clear. We accept 
the theory of the leavening work of Christian truth. It is 
an old idea, and has the authority of Christ, who affirmed it. 
But the effectiveness of the leavening work depends on the 
quality of the leaven, on its essential vitality, its assimilating 
power. We do not think of using a poor article in the proc- 
ess of bread-making. We would have it fresh, lively, effective. 
So in this leavening work of the Church: the effectual power 
of heavenly truth and grace must be in it. Faithful, conse- 
crated, anxious souls, fully charged with Christian vitality, 
must constitute this leaven. No quiet, dignified “ liberalism,” 
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of whatever church or school, that rests in dts scholarship, or 
respectablity, or intellectual perception and affirmation of 
Christian truth, will doit; but a liberalism that has Christ 
in it all through ; that means the untiring exertion implied in 
that missionary trumpet-call sounding down through the ages, 
** Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ; — Earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
delivered unto the saints ; — Always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” 

God has abundaiatly blest us as a church in the knowledge 
of His unbounded grace. Nothing better can we conceive of. 
How are we to hold it, grow in its life, dispense it to.others ? 
We are on trial now. Who the faithful are, God means shall 
be seen. Numbers alone cannot make us prosperous and 
strong. If we must be temporarily depleted of the unfaith- 
ful, the indifferent who are using our naine wit! no serious 
conviction of what the name signifies, better thus, if our 
wheat is to be preserved for new seed to bring about future 
harvests. The truth will not die out because of the. disloyalty 
of those who profess it. It will live and prosper in the hands 
of those thoroughly faithful to its interests. ‘+ Fear not, little 
flock,” said Jesus, “ for it is yoar Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” God bless the loyal ones of our 
Church in all the past, in the present, and in the larger suc- 
cess of our Gospel in the days yet tocome! ‘True to principle, 
steady and firm where others falter, loyal amid the treacher- 
ous, “ faithful among the faithless,” the Church will bless and 
honor them, angels will rejoice over them, the world will be 
their debtors through all time, and eternity will be the brighter 
for their sacrifices and toilings and words of good cheer along 
the upward and shining pathway of the redeeming hosts of 
the Lord. They have made what all of us who hold this truth 
of Christ in trust should make, a willing and healthful con- 
tribution to the progress of that kingdom which shall yet bless 
man in the fulfilment of our Heavenly Kather’s purposes, and 
the hopeful prophecy of song, when 
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all false gods, false creeds, talse prophets, 
Allowed in God's good purpose for a time, 
Demolished, the great world shall be, at last, 
The dwelling-place of God, the heritage 
Of Christ, and the possession of the Spirit.” 


J. G. Adams, D.D. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Some Recent Contributions to North American Ethnology. 
SECOND PAPER. 


THE true investigator never hesitates to give due credit to 
those from whom he has received benefit. When men have 
justly attained to eminence their proper place is fully accorded 
to them. If Dr. Brinton has made his influence felt in cer- 
tain lines of investigation, it should be remembered that others 
are hewing out monuments whose fame will not be ephemeral. 
Their writings may not be as polished and fascinating as those 
of a Gibbon, but nevertheless just as durable and as far-reach- 
ing in their intrinsic value and in their consequences. 

All future histories of North America will be largely derived 
from the works of America’s most industrious and indefati- 
gable historian, Hubert Howe Bancroft. When a man will 
search the libraries and private collections.of both Europe 
and America; when he will beg, buy or copy rare and valua- 
ble manuscripts ; when he will spare no money in his under- 
taking ; when le will employ many writers and compilers to 
facilitate his labors; and all this with a positive knowledge 
that but a meagre compensation will be realized; and yet 
does it solely for the purpose of imparting valuable ‘informa- 
tion both in an ethnological and historical point of view, which 
could not be otherwise obtained, without vast resources, — 
such a man is deserving the gratitude of, and the highest ap- 
preciation from his fellow-countrymen. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the field he has chosen is one which, perhaps,.no 
other man would venture upon, and one which no other man 
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isso well qualified to explore. Then, again, when it is known 
that it will require thirty-nine volumes, of an average of seven 
hundred and fifty pages each, but few, if any, would assume 
the undertaking. His “ Native Races,” a cyclopedia of arche- 
ological lore, is already a standard, and so recognized in the 
best circles of judges. While the five volumes of ‘* Native 
Races,” form a complete history in themselves, yet they are 
intimately connected with the succeeding thirty-four books. 
Of this number seven have made their appearance, all of which 
cover the historic period. In order to do justice to these 
publications, a separate article for each would be required. 
It is well, however, to mention them.- Of the volumes which 
have appeared, save the “Native Races,” the sixth and sev- 
enth, comprising fourteen hundred and seventy pages, relate 
to Central America,. from the year 1560 to 1800 A.D. The 
first volume. treats of the first thirty years after the discovery, 
viz., 1501-1530. As in all the other works, numerous author- 
ities are cited, and the history is so completely given, as to 
make it useless for any cther historian to endeavor to improve 
it. Spanish civilization and the early voyages receive their 
full share of treatment. ; 

The ordinary reader might presume that the history of 
Mexico had already been sufficiently presented to the world ;. 
that Prescott, Clavigero, Bernal Diaz, De Solis, Ramirez, and 
a host of others had written all that cou!d be said upon the 
subject. But Bancroft’s ninth, tenth and eleventh volumes, 
show clearly, by giving us the fullest and most carefully pre- 
pared history of Mexico ever published, that the former works 
had not been well dune. The volumes contain 2272 pages. 

Of the North Mexican States but one volume (fifteenth of 
the serics) has been published, which covers the period from 
1531 to 1800. Here we have the early annals of Nueva Viz- 
caya, New Mexico, Sonora, Sinaloa, Coahuila, Texas, Lower 
California, Chihuahua, together with the work of the early 
Jesuits, Franciscans and Dominicans. Coronado’s march? 


1 An exhaustive review of Coronado’s march may be found in the Smithsonian 
Report, 1869. 
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against the “Seven Cities of Cibola,” which has puzzled the 
historian, is fully given. Our author speaks of this march 
as passing through Sonora, to Zuni, Moqui, Colorado Canon, 
New Mexico and Quivira. 

The eighteenth volume treats of the history of California 
from 1542 to 1800. Our author believes that the discoverers 
of California were De Ulloa, who saw it in 1589, De Harcon 
and Melchor Diaz, who saw it in 1540. The origin and ety- 
mology of the name are fully treated. He declares that “ no 
intelligent man will ever question the accuracy of Edward E. 
Hale’s theory: ”’ viz., that the discoverers obtained the name 
from an old romance, the Sergas of EHsplandian, printed, per- 
haps, in 1510, which mentioned an island of California “ on 
the right hand of the Indies, very near the Terrestrial para- 
dise,”’ which was peopled with black women, griffins, and other 
fanciful creatures. In a note the author says, an old Indian 
used the name Tchalifali-al, which means “ the sandy land 
beyond the water.” 

The ordinary reader of history would prefer that the author 
should complete the history of each State or country, as he 
went along, instead of dividing the whole history into periods 
orepochs. The plan determined upon is certainly satisfactory 
to no one but the author. While we have the eighteenth vol- 
ume, yet the eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth have not made their appearance ; a plan which 
takes up a new subject before an old one is completed. This 
plan will be pursued until the whole has been published. Bar- 
ring this defect, the true student of history will hail each 
succeeding volume with delight, fully realizing that no library 
of American history can be complete without these produc- 
tions. 

THE OLMECAS AND THE TULTECAS.? 

The two aboriginal nations which have played the most im- 
portant part in the history of Mexico, and whose names have 
been conspicuous in all, or neariy all, the writings relating to 


2 The Olmecas and the Tultecas. A Study in Early Mexican Ethnology and History. 
By Philipp J. J. Valentini, Ph. D. Worcester. 1883. 
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that country, are the Olmecs and Toltecs. Of the two, the 
latter has been justly the more prominent, even so much so 
that Morton in his Crania Americana, designated the whole 
family of semi-civilized Americans after them. The ‘i'oltecs 
have been represented as coming into Anahuac from a north- 
erly direction. They always lived in society as collected into 
cities, had regular laws, and were ruled by kings. They were 
well instructed in agriculture ; excellent workers in metal, 
understanding the art of casting ; the inventors of the com- 
plex arrangement of time afterwards adopted by the Aztecs ; 
the builders of the wonderful monuments of Mexico; and, 
in short, all the civilization possessed by the Aztec was ob- 
tained from them. All the nations that succeeded them 
admitted their indebtediiess to the Toltecs for their knowledge 
of the culture of grein, pepper, cotton and the useful fruits. 
They were not warlike, but turned their attention to quiet 
pursuits. They came from Tula,’ the location of which must 
be left to conjecture. The word Tula or Tollan, is but a syn- 
copated form of Tonatlan, i.e., the Place of the Sun.  Pres- 
cott * located the place at the modern Tula, north of the Mex- 
ican valley, about forty miles northwest of the city of Mexico, 
where extensive buildings were discerned at the time of the 
Conquest. The original Tula must have been a famous city, 
for its name has been preserved, not only among the Aztecs, 
but also among the Mayas of Yucatan and the Kiches and 
Cakchiquels of Guatemala. 

According to some of the less cautious authors the Olmecs 
were the predecessors of the Toltecs in Mexico. Tradition 
declares that they came from the East in ships, and first settled 
on the site of the ancient city of Xicalano; and their second 
city was located a short distance below Vera Cruz. Their 
greatest achievement appears to have been the building of the 
great pyramid of Cholula, the largest in America, the perpen- 
dicular height of which is one hundred and seventy-seven feet, 
and the base of which covers forty-four acres. 

The work of Dr. Valentini is a thorough and faithful inves- 

®Tulan, Tulha, Tulla, Tullan, Tollan. 4 Conquest of Mezico. Vol. I. p. 13. . 
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tigation into the truth concerning these nations. He under- 
takes to solve the problem of the real founders of ancient 
Mexican civilization. He believes that the Olmecs and Tol- 
tecs ‘‘ were of the same stock, the same creed, culture and 
training, and that when they set out in their work they started 
from the same place; ” that the ‘“‘ Tultecas did not invade the 
territory of the Olmecas by force. . . Both were pacific 
and contemporaneous co-workers in their perhaps unconscious 
task of civilization, during the long period from the sixth to 
the eleventh century ” (p. 11). Although the Toltecs made 
their appearance on the plateaux of Analiuac about the middle 
of the sixth century, yet the previous three hundred years are 
not without data showing a steady and previous conquest of 
the Maya aborigines by another set of invaders called Olmecas 
(p. 13). ) 

The Olmecas are not mentioned by name by any of the con- 
temporaneous conquerors, although remnants of this people 
were living on the plateau of Tlascala in scattered villages. 
Thus Valentini would ascribe much of Mexican civilization 
to the Olmecs, which has been attributed to the Toltecs. This 
he attempts to set forth fully. 

Both these nations came from the northeast and landed some- 
where about Tampico. If this position be correct, it but con- 
firms the conclusions of Morton, who identified the mound 
crania of the Mississippi valley with the Toltecan family. 
This would necessitate the idea that the Mound-builders of 
the Ohio were the original Toltecas and Olmecas. This opin- 
ion, however, is not given by Dr. Valeutini, for he rather hints 
(p. 41) that they were of Aryan origin. This is based upon 
the idea that various modern students pretend that the Nahoa 
language is intermingled with a large amount of Aryan, and 
even Greco-Italian primitive roots and words. But these 
alleged resemblances have never been investigated by any cor- 
rect method.® He does not pretend to define their original 
nationality. 


5 The resemblance of root-words should not be depended upon, save as evidence of 
the unity of origin. Dr. Lapham has declared what every student should know, that 
‘languages all over the world are more alike than many suppose them to be.” 
Prichard’s Celtic Nations, p. 369. 
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The greater part of Dr. Valentini’s argument is based upon 
etymologies, the importance of which has not escaped former 
investigators. The work is accompanied with a map, showing 
the route of the Toltec migrations, together with the modern 
orthography of names. 

Tue Iroquois Book or Rirtss.® 

This contribution is the most valuable of any yet published 
on the Iroquois. In truth it may be said to be one of the 
most valuable productions relating to any of the wild tribes of 
North America. (It is not intended here to depreciate School- 
craft’s Notes on the Iroquois, nor what the same author says in 
regard to that people in that greatest of all great works on 
the aborigines, entitled, History, Condition and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States.) This book is an 
original and specific contribution, which brings years of ex- 
perience and a wealth of accumulated observations to the task, 
including great faithfulness of study in regard to the exact 
status of this particular confederation. Add to this a lively 
interest, expressed in language which I once heard him use, 
“Tama sort of an Indian myself.”’ At this time the work 
is very opportune, for we have been recently treated to a re- 
hash ot vaulted opinions on the Iroquois, led by such men as 
L. H. Morgan, who thought Iroquois, talked about Iroquois, 
dreamed Iroquois, and wrote Iroquois, until the whole Indian 
polity was formed after the manner of the Iroquois. The 
League of the Iroquois with its ceremonial rites has been ex- 
alted until it has become the most stupendous structure ever 
created by the art and device of man. The Iroquois stands 
forth as a noble embodiment of humanity and a pattern of 
excellence. Mr. Hale is slightly tinctured with this spirit, 
but his.stern integrity and unflinching fidelity to truth cause 
him to present the ferocious, relentless savage in his true 
character. He takes occasion to mollify the burning of pris- 
oners at the stake, by declaring that “out of the multitude 
of their captives, the number subjected to this torture was 


6 The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horatio Hale, M.A. D. G. Brinton. Phil- 
adelphia. 1883. ‘ 


7This expression must be regarded as figurative. 
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really very small” (p. 97). With equal truth the same might 
be said of any of the other of the wild tribes. 

The Iroquois League was composed of Onondagas, Canien- 
gas, Oncidas, Cayugas, and Senecas. This union was brought 
about through the instrumentality of Hiawatha,’ in the year 
A.D. 1459, after having overcome many obstacles, principally 
caused by Atotarho, head chief of the Onondagas. The pri- 
mary object of the league was to found a confederacy which 
would comprise every known nation. With this view they 
received the Tuscaroras, the Nanticokes, the Tuteloes, and a 
band of the Delawares. The impracticability of the scheme 
soon became apparent, owing to the distance in the location of 
other tribes and the difference in language. However, uni- 
versal empire continued to remain one of the cardinal priuci- 
ples. The next step taken was a treaty of alliance between 
the various tribes, which was enforced when ‘necessary, by 
carrying on a deadly warfare. When resistance ceased, then 
slaughter was at an end, and enemies were converted into 
friends. 

The confederacy was govered by a council, composed of ten 
Caniengas, ten Oneidas, ten Cayugas, eight Senecas, and four- 
teen Onondagas, — unanimity being required in all their de- 
cisions. Before a proposition was sumitted to the council, 
the representatives of each tribe first deliberated upon it, and 
in this sub-council the majority ruled, and then the leading 
chief expressed the decision before the full session. When- 
ever a question arose upon which there was a division, then 
the subject was postponed, or else a compromise effected. 

The original members of the council were appointed by the 
convention which formed the League; “ but their successors 
came in by a method in which the hereditary and the elective 
systems were singularly combined, and in which female suf- 


8 This character must not be confounded with Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Longfellow’s 
poem is founded upon the legends communicated to Schoolcratt, who, pleased with the 
poetical cast of the story, transferred the hero to a distant region and identified it with 
Manabozho, a fantastic divinity of the Ojibways. Schoolcraft's ‘‘Hiawatha Legends” 
has not a single fact or fiction which relates to the Iroquois Hiawatha. In his “ Hia- 
watha Legends’? Schoolcraft entitles the story, “ Hiawatha; or Manabozho.”’ See 
pp. 18-52. 
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frage had an important place. When achief died or (as 
sometime happened) was deposed for incapacity or misconduct, 
some member of the same family succeeded him. Rank fol- 
lowed the female line; and this successor might be any des- 
cendant of the late chief’s mother or grandmother, his brother, 
his cousin, or his nephew, but never his son. Among ¥. any 
persons who might thus be eligible, the selection was made in 
the first instance by a family council. In this council the 
‘chief matron’ of the family, a noble dame whose position 
and right were well defined, had the deciding voice. 

If there are two or more members of the family who seem i 
have equal claims, the nominating matron sometimes declines 
to decide between them, and names them both or all, leaving 
the ultimate choice to the nation or the federal council. The 
council of the nation next considers the nomination, and if 
dissatisfied, refers it back to the family for a new designation. 
If content, the national council reports the name of the candi- 
date to the tederal senate, in which resides the power of rati- 
fying or rejecting the choice of the nation ; but the power of 
rejecting is rarely exercised, though that of expulsion for good 
cause is not unfrequently exerted. The new chief inherits 
the name of his predecessor ” (p. 29). 

The events attendant upon the Revolutionary War broke 
up the league. Since then the topic of the orators when a 
new chief is inducted into office has been a history of the old 
confederacy. What particularly interests the ethnologist is 
the ceremony of inducting a chief into the order of council- 
lors. This is fully described, besides giving the words of the 
- ritual in both the Indian and Englis!: tongues. 

In the cold array of facts, as given by Mr. Hale, there is 
nothing, either in the league or the ritual, which deserves 
specially to be extolled. There is nothing wonderful in the 
dream of universal empire. Because a savage conceived it, 
and five wild tribes undertook to realize it, that does not con- 
stitute them subjects worthy of promotion to the rank of in- 
tellectual men. The ritual in its conception, or arrangement, 
or composition must certainly be classed as a very ordinary 
production. 
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Lost Histories oF AMERICA.® 

Of all the visionary histories of America, and their name 
is legion, this, perhaps, surpasses them all. The investigator 
expects to be beset with theorists, but he never expected such 
arare morsel as this, nor will he need another. We must 
expect the theorist to people and discover America by any 
and all nations prior to the time of Columbus. Among the 
many I recall the following Quixotic opinions: Tornielli 
peopled America with the descendants of Shem and Ham 
who came by way of Japan; Gomara, DeLery, and Lescarbot 
concluded that the Canaanites, expelled by Joshua, found 
here a habitation, — an opinion afterwards advanced by Pres- 
ident Stiles, of Yale College; Genefrard and Thevet early 
declared the aborigines to be of Israelitish origin. This is 
one of the oldest of all the hypotheses, and has obtained 
many advocates. Even Biblical critics have advanced the 
theory that Joctan, son of Heber, founded a city in Peru, and 
that Ophir was located in America. Thomas Thorowgood 
published in 1650 a book to prove that the Jews peopled 
America. Besides this there have been earnest advocates in 
behalf of the theories that this country was discovered by the 
Chinese, Northmen, Arabs, Welsh,Venetians, Portuguese, 
Poles, Martin Behaim, and Cousin of Dieppe. 

Mr. Blacket starts out to demonstrate that the Zodiacs are 
terrestrial maps, by which it is seen that America formed a 
part of the known world in the Mythic Age; in Greek tradi- 
tionary history America appears as Oceanus; the Icelandic 
and Scandinavian mythology contained a geography of it; 
the legends and stories of Atlantis relate to it; the pedigree 
of Titan is in accord with the ethnology of Mexico; Mexico 
is the Great Dragon, Prometheus and Medusa of mythology ; 
Saturn or Cronus was the emperor of the people who built 
the earthworks of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys; the mys- 
terious ruins of Central America compare with Plato’s At- 


9 Researches into the Lost Histories of America : or the Zodiac shown to be an Old 
Terrestrial Map in which the Atlantic Isle is Delineated ; so that Light can be thrown 
upon the Obscure Histories of the Earthworks and Buried Cities of America. [Illus- 
trated by 77 engravings. By W.S. Blacket. London. 1884. 
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lantis; the sculptured edifices, cyclopean buildings of West- 
ern Europe attest the presence of American races. 

The book will never be replied to. It will simply take its 
place among the curiosities of literature. It is, however, a 
pity that so much good paper should be so uselessly wasted. 
The engravings are simply outlines and display no particular 
artistic ability. 

Let it be clearly and distinctly understood that the origin 
of American nations is not known. From the data already 
known, the whole subject must be assigned to the realm of 
speculation. Nota single definite proof has been discovered. 
The American race is peculiar to itself. Root words in the 
various dialects may have some resemblance to the Aryan and 
Turanian groups, but these have not been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and the day is yet in the distance when anything like 
a plausible conclusion will be reached. So far as my own 
views are concerned, | believe in the unity of the human 
race. There are many evidences which link the American to 
the other families of ‘mankind, but where the former came 
from, or how did he get here, or is he Te are questions 
which no man can answer. 

As regards the discovery of America, prior to the advent of 
Columbus, I have never seen a single proof of it. The argu- 
ments rest upon assertions and far-reached conclusions. The 
Norse-theory has many advocates. I have gone over their 
arguments and find them just as plausible as the Jewish ori- 
gin of the Indians. The Dighton Rock Inscription and the 
Old Stone Tower of Newport are props which long ago were 
‘ knocked from under this theory. As to the evidence drawn 
from the Sagas, even though they may not have been tampered 
with, it must be admitted that the descriptions are not clear, 
nor can the locality alleged to have been visited by Bjarne 
Herjulfson, in 986, and Leif Erikson, in 1000, be pointed out. 
The very language used does not reveal America. The whole 
field of literature has been fairly scraped to prove the theory, 
and questionable methods have been resorted to. Even 
defamation of character has not escaped the determined ad 
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vocates. Prof. Anderson, in his America not Discovered by 
Columbus, does great violence to historic facts in giving ap- 
parent credence to calumnious stories concerning Columbus. 
Suppose we admit that the Northmen discovered America: 
what then? It is totheir everlasting disgrace that they failed 
to profit by it, and that they so soon lost sight of it. Instead of 
being proud of their so-called achievement they should be 
ashamed, and, at least, exhibit a little modesty in their claims. 
The honor of the discovery belongs to the Genoese mariner, 
and the world does and will so continue to accord it. 


THE Potynestan Nation. 

So far as I am aware no great man was ever born south of 
the equator. Even the rulers have been mediocre, their wars 
butcheries, while no statesman or scientist stands forth to re- 
lieve the dark picture. Can a man south of the equator pro- 
duce anything which will be of credit to the race? Does it not 
seem that although from the north, yet living below the line, 
the intellectual powers lose their grasp? This book is no ex- 
ception to the rule. However, I will give it more than a 
passing notice, for at least it must be classed among the read- 
able books. But few volumes have diverted me more than 
this of Dr. Lang’s. His sublime assurance is refreshing, 
and his grievance amusing. He puts an end to all contro- 
versy in regard to the origin of American nations. The re- 
searches of anthropologists might as well cease for the prob- 
lem is solved, by intervention of Deity. Listen tohim: “TI 
regard myself as highly honored by Divine Providence in 
having been selected tosolve the great problem that has vainly 
exercised the ingenuity of the learned of all European na- 
tions ever siuce the days of Columbus, or for upwards of three 
centuries past, in demonstrating how that continent was orig- 
inally discovered and settled, and therefore proving to the 
satisfaction, | believe, of all intelligent and candid persons 
that God made of one blood both the Polynesian and Indo- 
American nations, and that all the efforts of modern scepti- 


10 Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation ; demonstrating their original 
discovery and progressive settlement of the Continent of America. By John Dun: 
more Lang, D.D., A.M. Sydney, Australia. 1847. 
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cism to prove the latter a distinct creation, or the mere result 
of evolution, are therefore as silly and futile as they are un- 
called for,” (p. 827). What is the particular revelation 
Deity has given him? This is given both in his Preface (p. 
xi) and in the body of the book, (p. 325), in which he de- 
clares that Divine Providence enabled him to reveal that 
America was originally discovered and progressively settled 
by Polynesians from Easter Island; and that the intervening 
distance of two thousand miles was overcome by a sudden 
and violent tempest of westerly wind that blew a vessel upon 
American land, “ doubtless to their great astonishment and 
joy ;” and “in order to the fulfilment of that Divine purpose 
in regard to America, He planted that remote and solitary 
isle, Pasquas or Easter Island, in the deep sea exactly where 
it stands for the express purpose of serving as a stepping-stone 
for people of the Polynesian race tu reach America,” (p. 327). 
Our author is not content to let the matter rest with this 
Divine revelation, for he seeks to prove that through him God 
is not imposing this hypothesis on the world. What are these 
proofs? The temple structures of the Polynesians and Amer- 
icans are similar, (p. 151); the equally singular customs of 
disposing of the dead, (p. 178); the practice of tattooing 
which prevailed over all the Pacific islands and with the Indians 
of Nootka Sound and Hudson’s Bay, (p. 180); the common 
practice of parading in triumph over a fallen enemy, (182) ; 
and the general resemblance of Americans to Polynesians. 
This array of resemblances is certainly very meagre, and 
in point of number might be given in reference to any two or 
more races. However, the weakness of this array is readily 
shown: First, The mounds of America are so numerous 
and comprise so many forms that it would be difficult to es- 
cape those of other countries where the general structures 
relate to the same supposed purpose. But the descriptions 
of those cited, viz., temple of Atehurn in Tahiti, those of the 
Sandwich Islands, those of the Marquesas, and the one on 
Easter Island, are not closely related to those of Copan, Cho- 
lula, and other teocalli of Mexico and adjacent states. Sec- 
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ond, The burial customs of the Americans are so various that 
no special argument could be deduced in favor of the Poly- 
nesians. That the New Zealanders and certain American 
tribes should place their dead on stages or platforms would by 
no means connect the two families. Third, The practice of 
tattooing was more common than our author seems to be 
aware, for it was found among the Hyperboreans, Columbians, 
Californians, New Mexicans, Mexicans, and Central Ameri- 
cans, although it is a very different kind of marking. Among 
the first (Eskimo) the women pierce the chin, and the men 
the lower lip ; the Chepewyans mark the cheeks and forehead 
by entering an awl under the skin: the second class practiced 
the art but little; when practiced it usually took the form of 
dots pricked into the arms, legs and cheeks with pulverized 
charcoal ; among the third class (Californians) it is confined 
principally to the squaws who universally have three blue 
lines extending from the center and corners of the lower lip 
to the chin, while the men: ornament the arms and breast ; 
about the same may be said of the New Mexicans; the Mexi- 
can men sometimes marked their breasts, and among the 
Nahua women it was not uncommon to be tattooed; among 
the last named in the category the Nicaraguans cut their faces 
and arms with flint knives, and into the wounds rubbed black 
powder obtained from pine gum; some tribes cauterize; the 
natives of Darien tattoo their breasts and arms, while the 
women make a mark across the bridge of the nose from one 
cheek to the other. It should be further observed that tat- 
tooing has been practiced in almost all parts of the world. 
The Bedouin Arabs and the Tunguses are still addicted to it ; 
while the ancient Thracians and Britons regarded it as dis- 
tinctive of high rank. It was forbidden to the Jews (Lev. 
xix. 28). Fourth, The fourth comparison might be applied 
to all tribes and nations of mankind. Fifth, In regard to 
the last I am unable to account for the reason why the Indian 
and Polynesian should be assigned to the same class. There 
is a wonderful difference in their general appearance and in 
the structure of the skull. Morton did not hesitate to class 
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the Eskimo in a common family with the Samoiedes and 
Lapps. It is the general opinion and the growing conviction 
that the American family resembles the Mongolian more 
closely than any of the other three divisions. But admit a 
closer resemblance to the Malayan: Whatthen? Certainly 
it must resemble one of the other families more than the rest, 
which, in itself, proves nothing. 

Dr. Lang readily disposes of insuperable difficulties. For 
instance, the Polynesian language is essentially monosyllabic, 
which will hardly compare with the exceedingly long words 
of the Indian. But he has searched for a monosyllabic lan- 
guage, and brings to his assistance Naxera’s dissertation on 
the language of the Ottomies, a tribe inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Mexico (p. 262). Naxera attempted to show the 
relationship between this language and the Chinese, but failed 
to take into consideration the difficulty of comparing monosyl- 
labic languages, and the words which he adduced are wanting in 
the very essentials which constitute relationship. The Ottomi 
is one “difficult to acquire, its pronunciation being rough, gut- 
tural, with frequently occurring nasals and aspirates.“ Dr. 
Lang makes no attempt to show that this language is the 
same as the Polynesian. He should have looked wholly to 
Chile for his evidence, for his revelation of that tempestuous, 
wind would have landed his tempes ttossed Polynesians in 
that country. But he seeks no information where he should 
find it, provided his theory is true. 

Our author is also a learned Hebrew scholar! He digs 
up the giants of the Old Testament and translates Nephilim 
“men of prodigious ambition,” “ doubtless the Napoleons and 
the Alexanders of the antediluvian world.” Students of 
Hebrew will hardly take this as the work of inspiration. 


CAKCHIQUELCHI.” 


This is the latest work pertaining to North American 
11 Native Races, Vol. III, p. 788. 


12 A Grammar of the Cakchiquel Language of Guatamala. Translated from a MS. 
in the Library of the American Philosophical Society, with an Introdnction and Ad- 
ditions. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M.,M.D. Philadelphia. 1884. 


18 June 17th, 1884. 
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ethnology. This language, a dialect of the Maya, is still spo- 
ken by the natives in the vicinity of Guatemala. It early 
attracted the attention of the missionaries, and the first bishop, 
Francisco Marroquin, was an earnest student of the tongue. 
In the University of Guatemala, founded in 1678, there was 
a chair of the Cakchiquel language, which was not abolished 
until 1822. The present work is a translation of a grammar 
obtained from the library of one of the religious houses, and 
presented to the American Philosophical Society in the year 
1836, by Senor Mariano Galvez, then Governor of Guatemala. 
This is not the only grammar of the language. Of all native 
languages this is one of the most thoroughly studied. It 
contains a large body of theological literature, and several 
semi-historical works by native writers, very little of which 
has been printed. . Like all of Dr. Brinton’s works, a thor- 
oughness is exhibited. Such works must be closely studied, 
for by them the unity of language is to be reached. 
Rev. J. P. McLean. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Our Scriptures and. the Greek Language. 


Soon after the splendid reign of David and Solomon had 
closed, and the Hebrew commonwealth was waning; when 
the light of prophecy was fading and darkness seemed tv be 
settling down upon the Jewish people, a race began to thrive 
in the extreme south eastern corner of Europe, which was to 
exert a decided influence on the civil and religious world. 
A few wandering clans had settled along the borders and on 
the islands of Greece. They were a peculiar people, specially 
gifted as to body and mind. Their senses were keen and pen- 
etrating; their intellect was subtile and profound; their im- 
agination, vivacious and poetical. 

With these natural endowments and being assisted by en- 
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lightened immigrants from Egypt and Pheenicia, they at length 
cultivated a remarkable language which possesses more ver- 
satility than the Hebrew, more beauty than the Roman, more 
richness than the German, more grace than the French, and 
more precision than the English. 

While Elijah and Elisha, those venerable prophets, were 
doing their best to uphold the tottering fabric of their own 
Jewish nation, a blind old man had sprung up who was trav- 
elling through Grecian lands, reciting poems on the seige of 
Troy. The people were captivated with his metrical and his- 
torical recitations. Some were so charmed with his intoned 
verses, they followed him from city to city, that they might 
memorize them, and so aid in passing them down to coming 
ages The works of Homer became the Bible to the Greeks. 
It was decisive upon their character, producing exact words 
and the smoothest language. 

These poems of Homer may be truly regarded the greatest 
literary miracle and achievement ever given to the world. 
They seemed to open the way for the most perfect mental de- 
velopment. About this time Cadmus from Pheenicia intro- 
duced to Greece a written alphabet. With the light of this 
poet and the help of a written language, the Greeks advanced 
most rapidly in civilization and culture. Minds here soon 
began to shine in science and philosophy; and truest elo- 
quence dropped from the lips of the silver-tongued orator. 
The heart found fullest expression in this new and versatile 
language. Of course it was not long to be confined exclu- 
sively to narrow limits. It must soon spread through Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

Hebrew prophets had now disappeared, and Athenian and 
Spartan luminaries were rising fast to dispel Pagan darkness 
and shed a kind of starlight upon humanity, preparing the 
way for the Sun of righteousness. Grecian cities and insti- 
tutions were now becoming numerous and famous. As the 
Jews were returning from their Babylonian captivity, the most 
remarkable man of ancient Athens made his appearance. 
This was Socrates, a gifted soul of strictest integrity and 
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moral excellence. He bent all his energies to persuade men 
to lead temperate and virtuous lives. He imparted much of 
the purest and wisest instruction, for which he was made to 
suffer and die. It was fortunate he left behind a gifted and 
noble disciple who was faithful to his instructor and deter- 
mined to disseminate his profoundest philosophy. Plato 
wrought grandly in spreading light and knowledge over 
Greece and Oriental countries. 

The city of Jerusalem had now fallen. The king of Baby- 
lon had laid it in ruins and driven the remnants of Israel 
into bondage. As the Jews were brought in contact with the 
Babylonians, they exhibited great superiority over those who 
had never been taught of the true God. During the seventy 
years of their bondage, the fifty, or hundred thousand Israel- 
ites did not labor in vain, often hanging their harps upon the 
willows and weeping for their native land. During these years 
of captivity, they made many favorable acquaintances with 
the wise men of the East. They fell in with Greeks who had 
settled in these distant regions. They became acquainted 
with Darius, the king of Persia, who admired their loyalty 
and faithfulness, and who was led to believe that they were 
unjustly enslaved. So with his vast army, he conquered 
Babylon and set the Israelites free, aiding them to return to 
their native land and rebuild their city. 

The power of Darius was widely extended now. He ruled 
for the most part the country between Greece and Arabia. 
Many Greek colonies were dwelling in these fertile districts. 
For some reason Darius began to oppress them with heavy 
taxation ana subject them to very severe laws. They sub- 
mitted to this, as long as they could, and then rose in rebcl- 
lion, resolved to free themselves from such unjust oppression. 
The Greeks sought assistance from their native country and 
obtained it. When all was in readiness, they made an attack 
upon Sardis, the strongest and wealthiest Persian town in 
Asia Minor. They easily laid it in ashes. This caused Darius 
to be terribly enraged at the Greeks. Accordingly he raised 
a large army and marched against Greece. With his many 
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thousands of brave men, he felt he could readily demolish the 
little Grecian army. With six hundred ships he crossed the 
Aigean sea and met the Athenian force on the Plains of Mar- 
athon. Here ten thousand Greeks fought against a hundred 
and twenty thousand Persians. The former were free and 
enlightened men, while the latter were mainly serfs. The 
first were fighting for principle, the last out of revenge. The 
educated few were more mighty than the illiterate hosts. 
Miltiades was here made a herv, and Darius, a disappointed 
outcast. The Persians were driven to their ships for refuge, 
leaving behind two thousand slain, while the Greeks lost less 
than two hundred men. Darius returned to his country dis- 
appointed and excited with new revenge. He immediately 
resolved upon invading Greece again with a larger and more 
mighty army than before. But as he was preparing for this 
vast undertaking, he was overcome by the great destroyer. 
He left his redress and possessions to his son Xerxes. The 
young ruler inflated by his rich inheritance decided at once 
upon extending his dominion. He was not satisfied with 
Asia alone, but desired to control Europe. The terrible de- 
feat of his father afforded him sufficient reasons for carrying 
arms into Greece. He called upon every nation of his king- 
dom to furnish soldiers for the invasion. He occupied four 
years in preparing for this war, raising three millions of men 
from seven different nations. By forced marches these pressed 
on through the mountain-regions, till they came to the Heiles- 
pont, where the first pontoon bridge was constructed, uniting 
Asia and Europe. At this point from a high throne made of 
white marble, Xerxes surveyed his vast army ; and, it is said, 
he wept bitterly, as he looked upon the hosts, to think that a 
hundred years hence not one of the millions before him would 
be living. 

It required seven days and nights for that army to cross 
into Europe. Just before them lay the little classic land of 
Greece. It seemed insignificant to such an army. At best it 
could not raise more than fifty thousand soldiers. The Per- 
sians could but ask, what can Athens, or Sparta, do with all 
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their boasted independence and culture before our legions ? 
And in turn the Greeks could but ask, is our civilization to 
be overcome by these barbarian hordes? Is Greece, the key 
to Europe, to be snatched away by Persian hands? Is Asiatic 
despotism to blot out the dawn of European freedom? Are 
the institutions of the east to supplant those of the west ? 
Is idolatry to trample in the dust the keenest moral philoso- 
phy? Providence was not to suffer such changes. 

When the Persian army was fairly in Greece, it was divided 
so that a part of it might proceed by water and the rest by 
land in order to dispatch their work and lay waste the coun- 
try. As they came to the pass of Thermopyle, they were 
unexpectedly repulsed by the six thousand Spartans under the 
daring Leonidas. For two days and nights the few kept the 
many at bay; but as the odds became too great, the noble 
three hundred, to save the residue of their army and still 
plead for their beloved Greece, willingly laid down their lives, 
not allowing the foes to march on, only as they tred over 
their own dead bedies. However, at length the Persian forces 
met at the bay of Salamis. Here they felt they were soon to 
demolish the Athenians and take possession of all Attica. 
Xerxes placed himself upon an elevated mound just on shore 
where he felt he could witness and enjoy the subjugation of 
the Greeks. He could but glory in the magnificent display 
of his soldiery. There were Persians clad in tiaras, tunics, 
and trousers, thickly set with scales of iron, having in hand 
glistening spears and daggers; Assyrians with metal helmets 
and steel-headed clubs ; Scythiaus with their weapons of iron 
and stone; Indians arrayed in cotton with bows and arrows 
of cane; Aithiopians with bodies painted and only half cov- 
ered with skins of lions and leopards; Thravians attired in 
bushy fox skins and armed with long bladed spears tipped 
with poison. As Xerxes looked upon this throng and his fif- 
teen hundred galleys floating in the bay, he could little have 
guessed that ere the sun should set, he would be a conquered 
king and his army routed and disgraced. But as the five 
hundred galleys crowded with brave and educated Athenians 
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at early day moved out from behind the island of Salamis, 
spears flashed and weapons flew between the contending par- 
ties. High noon came and the Greeks had held their own, 
and before the sun gilded the west, Persian ships were sink- 
ing, Persian ships were fleeing, and Xerxes was a disheartened 
and conquered king, but Themistocles was an immortalized 
Athenian general. Here is another victory of the few over 
the many, the right over might. 

We now turn our eyes again eastward to Palestine. There we 
see the temple of Israel just rising from the ruins of seventy 
years’ desolation. Most of those returned from their cap- 
tivity had lost their Hebrew tongue. The Law and the 
Prophets on the Sabbath must be read in the Chaldaic lan- 
guage. But the end is not yet reached; progress is not to 
stop here; light is still to come out of darkness to the Is- 
raelites. 

At this juncture Cyrus, the younger, had been sent by his 
brother Artaxerxes to rule over Asia Minor. Here he soon 
became acquainted with the valor and fortitude ot the Greeks, 
and conceived of the idea, that with a few thousand soldiers 
from the classic island in connection with his Barbarian forces, 
he could march against Susa and dethrone his brother. Ac- 
cordingly, preparations were made, and he pressed towards 
the east with an army of a hundred thousand men, of whom 
thirteen thousand were Greeks. At length he was met by 
his brother with a force of nine hundred thousand soldiers. 
In a battle Cyrus was defeated and left dead on the field. 
His thirteen thousand Greeks were far away from their homes 
with poverty and death threatening them on every hand. A 
large number of them fell, cutting their way through the 
midst of the bitterest foes; but their hearts were fired with 
the truest fortitude, and after the severest struggles and suf- 
ferings, the remnants reached Greece again, having won the 
brightest laurels for their nation. 

Philip of Macedon, had now become the ruler of the whole 
of Greece, and remembering the wrongs of the Persians in- 
flicted upon his country, and encouraged by the reports of 
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the Greeks in Cyrus’ army, he formed the plan of subduing 
all the East. He felt the Grecian nation was equal to this 
great undertaking. Its wise men, brave generals, and distin- 
guished characters had become widely known. His nation 
now stood first among the leading powers. When he was 
almost ready for this work, he was suddenly destroyed by 
death. But, as Providence would have it, his son Alexander 
had nearly reached his maturity and was full of promise and 
ambition. Nature had made him great and culture had added 
largely to her bestowments. So the mantle of the father fell 
upon a son equal to emergencies. At once Alexander decided 
to carry out the plans of his father. With an army of thirty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry, he crossed into 
Asia Minor and met the Persian army at the river Granicus, 
having a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse, and in 
the engagement he gained a signal victory ; and he proceeded 
capturing town after town, till he reached Issus where he 
met four hundred thousand men. Again he won the victory 
and left a hundred and ten thousand Persians dead on the 
field, with only a few lost from his own army. He now 
marched into Syria and met with no withstanding opposition 
till he arrived at Tyre; besieging this city he caused it to 
yield in the course of a few months; then he advanced to 
Jerusalem, and as this city offered no resistence, he continued 
to Gaza and on to the Nile where he founded a city in his 
own name. Now in all these places captured he had left 
colonies of Greeks. or opened the way for them to settle, 
who delighted in the poems of Homer, the philosophy of 
Plato, and the teachings of Socrates. He made friends with 
the Israelites wherever he met them. The city he had planted 
at the mouth of the Nile rose up in grand proportions, and at 
length became the city of the world. It was the resort for schol- 
ars from all other lands. Many came from Judea. Of course 
the leading language in it was Greek. Accordingly, the Jews 
who came speaking the Hebrew and Chaldean tongue, gradually 
dropped their own language and adopted the Greek. This 
soon made a demand for the Hebrew Bible to be translated 
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into Greek, that they might preserve their religion. At the 
same time this language was spreading through Palestine and 
the whole East. If Alexander died at the early age of thirty- 
two, he did produce wonderful results. His learning and 
valor served to perpetuate scholarship and right training. If 
the conquest of Grecian arms was transient, that of Grecian 
mind was permanent. These remarkable achievements com- 
menced to operate some three and a quarter centuries before 
the Christian era. 

While these changes were going on in the Kast, a nation 
was taking its rise in the south of Italy, destined to exert a 
greater influence over the world in some regards than Greece. 
It is said, from the ruins of Troy a small colony came and set- 
tled on the banks of the Tiber. They were poor, frugal, and 
temperate, but fond of conquest. In the course of a few cen- 
turies, they became greatly increased through immigration. 
At length to be a Roman was an honor. Their greatest am- 
bition was bent on power and supremacy. Their nation soon 
became a kind of military school. Their youth were most 
severely tried and disciplined. They were educated to be thor- 
ough Romans. In the course of five centuries they had 
complete control over the whole of Italy. When this was 
done, Rome was a power. Her senators, her councilors, 
and her generals, were renowned and dreaded. Now they he- 
gan te extend their power northward and westward. LErelong 
they took possession of Switzerland, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land. When this was accomplished, they then turned their 
conquests eastward. The Caesars were resolved upon con- 
quering the whole civilized world. Tnirty-one years before 
the birth of Christ, this-was effected under the reign of Augus- 
tus. Civil wars came now to an end, as Rome declared her- 
self the mistress of all lands. 

Though Rome now did rule Asia Minor and Syria with the 
sword, still within their limits toa large extent the Greek lan- 
guage prevailed. Greek scholars dwelt in most of their cities. . 
So when our Saviour began to teach, and his apostles to in- 
struct, no doubt, different dialects were in use in that country ; 
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some were speaking in Greek, some in Hebrew, and others 
in the Chaldaic tongue. The Greek was the most complete ; 
so we can readily understand, when the apostles wished a 
record made of their teachings, why they should call tho 
Greek amanuenses to their assistance, and employ them to do 
this work. If they were not Christians, they desired, when 
‘ employed, to do so as toexpress Christian thought in precise 
and exact language. This indicates how and why the original 
New Testament should come down tous in Greek. This was 
the language of highest authority and really had fullest 
sway. By its agency the Gospel was to be spread through the 
Oriental and Occidental nations. 

The revolutions of the past had already opened the way for 
the establishment of Christian churches in Western lands ; 
and we find Paul and his co-workers at once bearing the glad 
tidings to Antioch, Tarsus, Ephesus, Philippi, Athens, and 
Corinth. It is wonderful what success attended the apostolic 
efforts. At the time this work was going on, observe Greece, 
and particularly Athens, as Paul stood upon Mars Mill. 
Athens then was the most beautiful city of the world. Her 
scholars, artists, and philosophers ranked the highest. Paul 
had been conducted by the chief authorities of this famous 
city to the summit of Areopagus, where the highest court of 
Greece had set from time immemorial, to pass sentence upon 
what was regarded the greatest criminals, and discuss the most 
profound and solemn questions connected with religion. 
Around this eminence clustered touching associations. Here 
was a temple consecrated to Mars. Here were seats in the 
open air, cut out of the solid rock, on which learned judges 
had been wont tosit. Here were the stones on which stood 
the accuser and the defendant. Underneath, in the cleft of 
the rock, was the sanctuary of the Furies. . The Athenians 
had come to regard this hill with fear and superstitious awe. 
As Paul ascended its steps, sunk into the rough stone, to its 
crown, attended by judges, philosophers, and the ripest 
scholars, his heart must have been moved by the deepest emo- 
tions. Then as his eye took in the surroundings, — city, 
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plains, sea, and mountains,— he must have been thrilled with 
highest inspiration. Close beneath him multitudes were 
thronging the Agora to see and hear the strange man who had 
entered their city to teach new doctrines. A little way across 
ghis common was the Pnix Hill, on whose stony bema Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes had stood and fired hearts with patri- 
otic, political, and immortal speeches. A short distance to 
the south, was the Museum Hill, in whose excavated ledge 
Socrates had been imprisoned and poisoned to death because 
he taught truths which conflicted with the prevalent usages of 
the times. Right above him and to the east, towered the 
Acropolis, adorned with its matchless works of art. The 
genius of Phidias, Ictinus, and Praxiveles, had blossomed into 
the fairest shapes and proportions. There was the Parthenon, 
the completest temple ever built by mortal hands. Within it 
was the gold and silver statue of Minerva, and the high altar 
with the inscription, “To the unknown God.” Wherever the 
_ apostle turned his eye, he saw a succession of statues and 
_ temples of every variety of style and situation. The whole 
city abounded in works of art. Even the hills and plains 
outside of Athens were adorned with marvels of taste and 
beauty. On lowlands and highlands altars abounded which 
had been dedicated to fame, modesty, pity, energy, and per- 
suasion. Everywhere the Athenians seemed to be deifying the 
** Unknown.” 

As Paul stood in the midst of this august assembly and 
these splendid works of man, no wonder his heart was so stirred 
and his mind excited that he spoke such words as never had 
been heard in Athens before. Stoics and Epicureans were 
surprised. Such burning eloquence had never dropped from the 
silver-tongued Demosthenes, or the heroic Socrates. He por- 
trayed to them the one living and true God,and the resurrection 
from the dead. He set their dim glimmerings of immortality 
all ablaze, and let fall upon them tlie fullest radiance of heaven. 
That was the grandest and sublimest meeting ever held in old 
Athens, and that sermon was the protoundest and most search- 
ing ever delivered from Areopagus. It was spoken in Greek, 
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and recorded in Greek. So all Paul’s Epistles and speeches ; 
all, or nearly so, were given in Greek, for he was a Grecian 
scholar. Grecian art and language were most complete at this 
time. How fortunate for Christianity that its record could be 
made by the best scholars in the most perfect language ! 
Wherever the apostles taught, whether in Palestine or out of 
it, they were constantly meeting with Greek scholars who were 
ready to serve them in making record of their teachings ; and 
so they were employed for this end. This will account 
for the Septuagint edition of the Old Testament, and explain 
why the New was first written in Greek. They were fitted to 
express the spirit of the great Teacher in that language which 
was freest from grammatical faults. It would seem, they were 
very faithful in this work, thus giving to the world the truest 
possible expression of the Word of God. 
S. H. McCollester, D.D. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Paul’s Imperfections. 


SEARCHING for the weaknesses, mistakes or errors of a man 
is seldom pleasant work. A morally morbid mind may find a 
sad satisfaction in uncovering the evil in human lives. If the 
attempt shall result in lessening the good influence of a great 
and kind man, the effort is not a praiseworthy one. Certainly 
no love of fault-finding, no desire to destroy an idol of men, 
unless that idol be very false, no spirit of hypercriticism, no 
wish to exhibit or claim superior knowledge or more critical 
acumen, can justify a search into the failingsof men. Yet 
the facts ought to be known, for facts, well understood, never 
wrought any harm in the world. To understand any life we 
need to note its darks as well as its lights. If the object to be 
accomplished shall be so good and important us more than to 
counterbalance the evil expected, then and then only is the 
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attempt justifiable. It is in this spirit that attention is called 
to some of the imperfections in the life and character of the 
great Apostle. 

I use the word “ Imperfections ” for two reasons. It seems 
the most fitting word. If we speak of Paul’s errors, mistakes,. 
or wrong-doings, we seem to be approaching the sacrilegious. 
That Paul was perfect we would willingly deny. Hence the 
word at the head of this paper may well stand. Paul also 
admits his own imperfections: “ Not as though I were already 
perfect ” (Philippians iii. 12). It is evident that Paul means 
in these words to declare that he has not reached completed 
moral growth. The word here rendered * perfect,”’ being the 
word used of one who had reached manhood, when used in an 
ethical sense by the Apostle, can have no other meaning than 
as above. Surely Paul would be the last of all men to declare’ 
himself perfect. 

The imperfections of Saul the Pharisee can have uo signifi- 
cance for us, except as they are related to those of Paul the 
Apostle. Our thought is to be centred upon Paul after he 
entered upon the Christian war, after he had given himself to 
his great work of carrying the Gospel to the scattered abroad 
and the Gentiles. 

He manifested the fact that he was not “ already perfect,” 
on at least four occasions. Let us turn to the consideration of 
these several occasions and their attendant circumstances. 
Let it be premised that we-shall put upon these the most nat- 
ural and obvious interpretation, judging of the Apostle as we 
would of any other man in like circumstances. Only thus 
shall we reach the exact truth in the matter.: 

I. Paul seems to have confidently looked for the immediate 
visible coming of Jesus. This hope, it may be said, he shared. 
with all the disciples and followers of Christ. It brought 
comfort to him in many trying hours. He spoke of it asa 
source of strength and comfort to the faltering among those 
who were “ called to be saints.” If Paul had not this hope, 
it is not easy to explain the following congeries of circum- 
stances. In his earliest written epistle he speaks often of the 
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*‘ coming of the Lord Jesus Christ.” As instances of this, 
notice 1 Thessalonians ii. 19; iii. 18; iv. 15; v.23. It 
should be noticed that the word used by Paul and translated 
“coming,” is the same word, zagovow, employed by him to 
denote the coming of any human being in his own proper per- 
son. He elsewhere uses it in speaking of visits received from 
Christian believers. This use of the word may be found in 1 
Corinthians xvi. 17 ; 2 Corinthians vii. 6, 7. 

In the second letter to Thessalonians, he puts off the com- 
ing of the Lord until a “ falling away come first and the man 
of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, he that opposeth and 
exalteth himself against all that is called God or is wor- 
shipped.” In this connection the whole of the second chapter 
of this epistle is interesting reading. Either Paul himself 
was over hopeful, or the church at Thessalonica had drawn 
wrong conclusions from the enthusiastic language of the first 
epistle. 

It is also noticeable that in his later epistles Paul finds his 
consolation, not in the “ coming of the Lord Jesus Chirist,” 
but in the fact that he, Paul, shall go to him. To be exact, 
he speaks but once after in the same phraseology, viz., in 1 
Corinthians xv. 23. 

Now the easiest, most rational explanation of these matters 
is that Paul looked for the immediate visible coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in glory and power. In other words, he 
interpreted the utterances of our Saviour in a literal way. It 
is not strange that he did so, for Christ used the same word, 
in prophesying of his coming. His explanations of the time 
and civcumstances of his coming, would be lost sight of by 
those whose Messianic hopes had not been fulfilled. Jesus 
had not, while in bodily form, accomplished what had been 
hoped ; hence his followers clung to the expectation that he 
would come back to complete that work. Christ came not in 
visible form, but in a new influx of moral and spiritual power, 
in the terrible crises that brought a judgment to the Jewish 
nation, in the marvellous advance of the Christian Church, 
and in many other striking events of the first century of the 
Church. 
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Paul’s error had its source in a literal interpretation of the 
words of Christ. The error was not a very important one, 
yet error it must be considered, for it was a mistake of judg- 
ment. 

Il. We can at this day hardly regard the epithets Paul ap- 
plied to his antagonists, as evidences of that love of which he 
spoke so eloquently, or as compatible with the finest and high- 
est Christian character. ‘ Dogs, wolves, busybodies,” etc., 
are not exactly in good form to-day, and seem to some, at 
least, to detract from the force of Paul’s words. We prefer 
to characterize the acts of men as evil rather than the men 
themselves. The force of this objection to Paul’s language, 
may in part be avoided by the declaration that these words 
did not mean then what they do now, or that the use of strong 
language was the custom of the time. In spite of these dec- 
larations, an objection lies against the strong utterances of 
the Apostle. That he should have indulged in them isa little 
remarkable. Those who opposed him held no worse a posi- 
tion than had he before his conversion. They employed the 
means in their power to destroy the Christian Church. He 
had certainly done as much with as deadly an intent as they. 
Paul was a man of intense convictions. In his mind no doubt 
existed as to the entire truthfulness of his position. This made 
him what we call a good hater and an uncompromising oppo- 
nent. This can be truthfully said, although his mind was 
broad enough to recognize the fact that some things were not 
worth quarrelling about. He was at least great enough to 
be willing to surrender personal rights and liberties for the 
good of others. 

III. Other imperfections of the Apostle’s character were 
brought out by the trying circumstances of his final visit to 
Jerusalem. It must be admitted that these imperfections 
partake of a moral character. To be sure the provocations 
were great, too great, we might say, for human nature to en- 
dure with entire self-control. It ought also to be said that 
upon the whole the bearing of the Apostle upon these occa- 
sions was dignified and noble. These we call manifestations 
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of imperfection were but temporary departures from his usually 
dignified and logical course. The circumstances of the case 
are well worthy of our attention. 

Paul had gone to Jerusalem with the burden of his fate 
upon him. He knew that “ bonds and afflictions abided him” 
there. The story of what befell, him is told in the twenty- 
first and twenty-second chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Paul had been rescued from death at the hands of an insane 
mob by the prompt and vigorous interference of the Roman 
guard under the command of Claudius Lysias the chief cap- 
tain. On the'morrow he was brought before “ the chief priests 
and all the council,” in other words the Sanhedrim. Readily 
can we picture the scene, Paul, in form a criminal, yet un- 
daunted, conscious of his entire innocence, bearing himself 
with personal dignity as became an Ambassador for Christ, 
stood bravely forth before a body of men, no one of whom had 
a friendly thought for him or hiscause. Indeed, they thirsted 
for his blood, and would leave no stone unturned to accomplish 
his death. No scrupulosity as to the character of the meas- 
ures to be taken hampered them or bade them to pause. How 
exultant must their feelings have been that hated Rome forced 
him to stand before them for trial! What chance for the 
Apostle before such a jury! He could not have much confi- 
dence in Lysias himself, who, in a certain sense, was the 
judge, with power to revise the finding of the Sanhedrim. 
We can pity him as an innocent man whose conviction is a 
foregone conclusion, to whom the completest injustice will be 
meted out. It was a trying position. Paul is permitted to 
speak for himself, and begins his defence in these words: 
‘‘ Men and brethen, I have lived in all good conscience before 
God this day.” By command of the High Priest he was 
smitten upon the mouth by those who stood by. This was a 
direct insult, unexpected and uncalled for. To a man of 
Paul’s sense of personal dignity this, at any time, would be 
very galling. But to one whose nerves were in a state of 
highest tension, as Paul’s must have been, because of what 
he had passed through the day before, it was, humanly speak- 
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ing, unbearable. The Apostle’s indignation burst forth in a 
hot, quick flash. ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall,” 
were his words. This has been called a prophecy, and the 
after fate of Ananias lends color to that declaration, but it 
looks very much like what we call anger in common men. 
The provocation was certainly very great. Its suddenness 
doubtless surprised the Apostle into what was but a moment- 
ary indignation. Unless he had been more or less than hu- 
man so unexpected an outrage would have thrown him off 
his guard. He admitted the wrong of his act by the apology 
he immediately made. This apology is conclusive proof that 
Paul’s words were not a prophecy. If he was the mouthpiece 
of God in declaring what should come to pass why the apol- 
ogy? It must be conceded that Paul was angry at least this 
once in his life. | 

IV. The fourth, and so far as this paper is concerned, the 
last, of the proofs of Paul’s imperfections to be considered, 
now demands our attention. Of all, this has been the most 
sharply criticised, both by those in the Christian Church and 
those out of it. It may be said to be the least defensible of 
all, and the least worthy of the great Apostle. 

He still stood before this hostile and blood thirsty council. 
By the preceding scene he had been taught the real temper 
of this body of his countrymen. He realized how little of 
justice at their hands he might expect. Fora rescue from 
their clutches he resorted to a trick worthy of the men with 
whom he had to deal. Adroitly he appealed toa subterfuge 
doubtless taught him at the feet of Gamaliel. His enemies 
were united by a slender and easily broken tie. They hated 
each other with a longer standing hatred than that each felt 
toward him.- If he could bring confusion into the ranks of 
his enemies this especial danger would pass by. A diversion 
in the camp of an enemy is proper in war, but certainly in 
Christian polemics the method of procedure must needs be 
not wrong in its own proper character. Was this true of 
Paul’s? How did he create this diversion in his favor? He 
made this declaration, “ I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees, 
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touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called 
in question.” Even if we admit that his appeal to the Phari- 
sees as against the Sadducees of the council was justifiable by 
the strait in which he was and warranted by the circumstances 
of the case, what shall we say of his assertion “I am a Phar- 
isee.” Is not this strange language for a Christian apostle? 
He had been a Pharisee, in what sense was he one now? 
With them he had now little, indeed nothing, in common ex- 
cept the “hope and resurrection of the dead.” * At the very 
least it was straining a point well nigh to cracking to claim 
that he was one with any of them. It was at best a subter- 
fuge hardly worthy of the greatness of the Apostle. How 
much more grandly and heroically would he stand before us 
to-day if then and there he had preached “ Christ and him 
crucified!” And how empty of good results was his strata- 
gem! He gained simply a breathing time. His enemies re- 
turned to the attack more envenomed than ever. A brief 
respite then was all he gained. Was it well? Would we not 
rather that he had boldly faced them and defied them to do 
their worst? It would seem that then he forgot how com- 
pletely he was in the hands of God and that he would be pro- 
tected to do His work. Or did his faith fail him on that one 
occasion? Canon Farrar suggests, and the thought is a plau- 
sible one, that in his words before Felix he admits his error 
in this matter. ‘The words are indeed significant: “Or else 
let these men themselves say what wrong-doing they found 
when I stood before the council, except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried standing among them touching the resur- 
rection of the dead I am called in question.” It may be that 
this was spoken in irony, as some commentators declare, 
or that Paul had reference only to the Sadducees. I do not 
press the point. But it would be much like Paul to admit his 
mistake in this matter. 

As a result of this brief survey we must admit that Paul 
was not infallible, was not perfect, partook with us of the in- 
firmities of the flesh. It will be best for us frankly to admit, 
and not attempt to explain it away. How can we explain 
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away Paul’s stratagem before the Sanhedrim? If we attempt 
to justify his action we get still deeper into difficulty. We 
should admit that an artifice allowable by the morality of the 
battlefield was permissable to a Christian Apostle and hence 
to all Christians. To this we can hardly agree. On the 
other hand, need we be afraid of the finger of the scornful dis- 
believer? A fact is a fact and soon becomes known, and no 
effort however vigorous will keep it long out of sight. In 
truth, if a fact it ought to be known and admitted. 

It must be true that the fact that Paulas a Christian did 
not reach complete perfection has for-us some lessons. Let 
us seek to discover them. 

1. May we not learn what the Gospel can accomplish for 
man? Saul was, perhaps, an average man. If not, he 
had more than his share of prejudice, of moral obstinacy, of 
bigotry, of proud scholasticism. He was versed in the sub- 
tleties of the law. His moral nature was in a large measure’ 
dormant; it certainly was not quickened by his familiarity 
with these subtleties. What did the Gospel do for him? It 
changed the whole current of his life. It led him to forget 
self and toil for man. That life that promised so much of 
harm to the infant church is now its proudest legacy to the 
world. The Gospel added its own sweetness to that strong 
will and immensely deepened and broadened the whole man. 
But it did not make him perfect. No, it did not, and why? 

Was it a lack of potency in the Gospel, or a lack of poten- 
tiality in the man? Human nature is intractable, cannot be 
moulded even by the Gospel to its highest will and noblest 
and fullest purpose. By the side of the Apostle with his 
noble life, his self surrender, his confession of imperfection, 
how mean and narrow the lives of those who claim to be per- 
fect in thought, word and deed! How absurd their claim 
to have reached any such position! Yet many passages in 
the New Testament seem to imply the possibility of perfee- 
tion. This fact has been a stumbling block to many. Why 
the exhortations to be perfect if perfection is not a possibility? 
Why should Jesus exhort his followers to be as perfect as 
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their Father in heaven? Why should Paul pray that the 
whole spirit and soul and body of the Thessalonians be pre- 
served blameless? Why did James declare that if patience 
had her perfect work, they to whom he wrote would be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing? With the Gospel in his heart 
man is on the road to perfection, is faced towards it, is ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to it, yet will he never reach it. 
The Gospel outs into his soul the desire and determination to 
attain. Hf constant companion is a noble discontent with 
the moral and spiritual attainmeut of the present. The eye of 
the Christian is ever onward and upward in its look. In the 
language of the Apostle, “ Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either am already perfect: but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended : 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Philippians iii. 12-14. 

If man could attain perfection in this life, more would be 
sure they had reached it and cease their efforts. As it is 
there is something for each however good to strive to attain. 
Thus is explained the seeming anomaly that we are hopefully 
to strive for perfection, yet never reach it. 

If. The Catholic. Church has canonized many of its famous 
adherents. Sometimes their shrines have been heaped with 
offerings while those of the Father, Son, and Virgin Mary 
have been comparatively neglected. This is readily explained 
when we note the fact that human nature needs and seeks a 
human exemplar of the Gospel. Some one who can be re- 
garded asa pattern that men can follow. Also human na- 
ture craves sympathy from those whom it worships. When 
the Church exalted Christ to the Deityship, as to the 
thought of the mass of men it did in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it took away the one who was fitted to be a pattern 
and a sympathizer. If he were God he could not be human 
enough for that. For a time the Virgin Mary filled that 
place. But she was soon exalted to be the Mother of God, 
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Then recourse was had to saints, humble worshippers find- 
ing in them the sympathy they craved and the example 
they needed. This in some measure has been the fact outside 
the Catholic Church. Since Christ has been declared the 
“very God” the fact of his human nature has been more and 
more obscured and men have felt that he failed them just at 
the point of their needs. He could not be their pattern and 
could have no sympathy with them in their little sorrows and 
cares. So to the thought of many Paul has been the exemplar 
of the Gospel and the one whose loving and tried heart could 
sympathize with the woes of humanity. Hence the vigorous 
attempts to explain away his own admitted imperfections and 
declare him infallible both in judgment and action. If imper- 
fect we cannot make him our example. One only perfect life 
has been lived on the earth. No other can come into possible 
comparison with that. If we declare Paul’s life entirely free 
from errors we put him alongside of Christ, and by so much 
obscure the Glory of that one life. But Paul has his place in 
spite of his imperfections. He is the interpreter of the Gos- 
pel for the whole Gentile world. He excised what was ethnic 
in its form; he had a sharp conflict with what was ethnic in 
the spirit of most of its early teachers. He discovered and 
taught that “repentance towards God and faith towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ” is tlie soul of the Gospel; that its truth 
and consolation and helps are fitted for every one, no matter 
what may ve the conditions of his being. 

Was he mistaken in the manner of his Lord’s coming ? 
He was human, not divine. Did he err on certain trying oc- 
casions of his life? Again let us admit that he was human. 
Let us declare also that he did a work which a human 
being only could do; that he more than any other caught the 
spirit of the Master and so understood and taught the Gospel 
that in due time the whole world shall receive it. As the in- 
terpreter of the Gospel to all ages and peoples he deserves 
high honor and our love and gratitude. But let us not at- 
tempt to lift his life, we shall fail if we make the attempt, 
to the level of the only perfect life lived among men. 

Rev. EB. A. Perry. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
Dr. Eddy’s Universalism in America. 


Universalism in America. A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D., President of the 
Universalist Historical Society ; Member and Late Librarian of the Historical Societ 
of Pennsylvania ; and Member of the Rhode Island Historical Soviety. Vol. I. 
1636-1800. Universalist Publishing House. Boston: 1884. 12 mo. 554 pp. 


Here is a volume which our Church should cordially wel- 
come, and of which it may well be proud. Till it appeared 
we had no history of our faith in this country at once com- 
prehensive and satisfactory; that going back to the earliest 
times carefully gathered up the scattered notices of such as 
believed the great salvation and professedly traced our dis- 
tinctive doctrine up to its beginnings. The first attempt in 
this country to write a history of Universalism was made by 
Dr. Thomas Brown, an eclectic physician of Albany, N. Y., 
who nearly sixty years ago published a book under the title 
of “ A History of the Origin and Progress of the Doctrine of 
Universal Salvation,” etc., ete. Albany. 1826. 12 mo. 
416 pp, What is singular in the case is that the author was 
wholly unknown to the denomination, and consequently his 
work had a very limited sale. The plan he adopted was 
broad, and had he possessed the means of filling up the de- 
sign the volume would have been one of great utility. As it 
is it has little value as a history, though it possesses some 
merit as an argument in favor of Universalism. It contains 
some important facts and quite a mass of miscellaneous in- 
formation, obviously taken at second hand, and almost wholly: 
deficient in the necessary references; and even his quotations 
are so carelessly made that the reader is often at a loss whether 
he has under his eye the reflections of his author or the 
words of some important authority. To show how narrow 
and noixeless must have been this work it is only necessary to 
say that Dr. Whittemore, who published his “ Modern History 
of Universalism” four years later, seems never to have seen 
it or heard of its existeice. 

Dr. Whittemore’s ** Modern History ” was designed as a 
continuation of the “ Ancient History of Universalism ” by 
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Dr. Ballou, which was published in 1829. Dr. Whittemore’s . 
followed in 1830. The Ancient History brought the story 
of our faith down to the era of the Reformation, at which 
point the Modern History took it up and brought it down 
to the date of publication, now more than half a century ago. 
The field which Dr. Whittemore included in his work stretched 
over something more than three centuries, and embraced all 
Christendom, but more especially the whole Protestant world. 
Its scope was so large that it necessarily left but moderate 
space for the history of Universalism in our own country, 
where alone, under our free institutions, it had attained a nat- 
ural and independent development. Considering the time 
when it was written, the age and circumstances of its author, 
and the relative haste of its preparation, the work of Dr. 
Whittemore must be regarded as quite remarkable. . Where 
he found the materials he gathered together, and when he 
found the time to write his volume, has always been one of 
the mysteries with me. I recall now, after more than half a 
century, the pleasure with which I first read it and the feel- 
ing of wonder at the variety and interest of its contents I 
did not then know, nor did he, how much the field he had so 
rapidly traversed contained that he had not seen and which 
future research would bring to light. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he became aware of the imperfections of his 
work and resolved on a second and improved edition. But 
his life was a very busy one, and this work went on slowly. 
It was not till 1860 that the first volumé of the new edition 
appeared, and this contained only the history of our faith in 
Europe. A second volume was to give the history of Univer- 
salism on this side of the Atlantic, and we were encouraged 
to hope that this would be published at no distant date ; but 
alas! death interposed before the task was accomplished, and 
that busy brain was still. Unfortunately his papers were 
found in no condition that would allow another hand to finish 
what he had proposed. 

In 1843 Rev. Stephen R..Smith published a small volume 
under the title of “‘ Historical Sketches,” which in 1848 was 
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followed by a second of the same size and character. They 
were what the title indicates, mere sketches, brief descriptions 
of persons and events, pictures of scenes that occurred in the 
early history of Universalism in Central and Western New 
York. They are full of life and interest, and what gives them 
a peculiar charm is the candor, frankness, and perfect truth- 
fulness with which they are written. That now beautiful and 
populous region was then new, with a sparse population of 
hardy, enterprising settlers, not smothered by the refinements 
of city life, and the incidents of minister and people were 
sometimes as ludicrous as at others they were pathetic. These 
sketches have great interest as giving us an insight into the 
hardships and difficulties of planting an unpopular faith in a 
new country. 7 

There is one work more of the historic kind which deserves 
special notice; I refer to “A Century of Universalism” by 
the late Rev. A. C. Thomas, which appeared in Philadelphia 
in 1872. Somewhat like the Sketches of Mr. Smith, it is 
quite local in its character. Assuming Philadelphia as its 
center, it extends only about a hundred miles around, em- 
bracing Reading, Pa., Hightstown, N. J., and the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, and their immediate neighborhoods. 
The history has largely the aspect of a personal narrative, since 
the field it covers was the scene of the author’s labors and 
possesses the additional advantage that for nearly half the 
century it professedly describes he himself figures in most 
that was done. Karly in his ministry he became pastor of 
the historic Lombard Street Chureh in Philadelphia, and was 
brought in almost daily contact with those who themselves or 
whose parents and intimate friends were actors in the first 
attempts to introduce and establish our better faith in that 
city, and from whose narratives he drew much of the early 
story of our cause there. The work is written in Mr. Thomas’ 
terse and vigorous style, set off with frequent touches of his 
native Quaker dialect and turns of thought which give it a 
peculiar iifterest. If out of print, as I suppose it to be, it de- 
serves to appear in a.new edition. For the region it embraces 
we have nothing like it. 
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Beyond these professedly historical works there is much 
material for history in the biographies of our early preachers, 
such as those of Stacy, Ballou, S. R. Smith and others, as 
well as in our various periodicals, of which we have had many 
since 1820, and one or two for atime at an earlier date. From 
this glance at what has heretofore been done in the way of 
history, it is obvious that the field which Dr. Eddy proposed 
to traverse was an open one, and if not promising any pecu- 
niary reward still full of interest to one who could enter it 
with a profound love of the subject and the true historic in- 
stinct. How far does our author meet these simple condi- 
tions ? 

It is to be said in the outset that Dr. Eddy has gone abeut 
his work with great deliberation, and prosecuted it with a pa- 
tience and tenacity of purpose worthy of high praise.. In his 
preface he tells us that something more than a quarter of a 
century ago he began to collect. materials for this history, and 
I happen to know that this statement, generous as it is, hardly 
represents the essential fact. Indeed, inquiry and research 
into our denominational history has been largely the recrea- 
tion and business of his life, outside of his purely professional 
duties. His earlier settlements were in parishes in Central 
New York, in the very region where Universalism was first 
planted in the Empire state beyond the city of New York. 
Like the Rev. A. C. Thomas in Philadelphia, Dr. Eddy was 
brought into very intimate relations with some aged people 
who had early embraced our faith, and had lived in its enjoy- 
ment, and were never weary of talking of the primitive 
times when Universalism was new in the region, and of the 
preachers whom they had heard and under whose ministry 
they had, perhaps, been brought out of darkness into God’s 
marvellous light. To all these discourses our young minister, 
fresh from our first theological school, listened with increas- 
ing interest and treasured up their anecdotes and narratives 
in a retentive memory. When subsequently he removed to 
Buffalo he did not escape the historic atmosphere, for he fell into 
the society of the venerable Benjamin Caryl, one of the fathers 
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of Universalism in Western New York, and the aged widow 
of Rev. Stephen R. Smith, whose memories ran back to the 
early days of our faith, near the beginning of the present 
century, who still further increased his stock of information 
and his passion for more. On removing to Philadelphia one 
morning every week was regularly spent with Rev. A. C. 
Thomas, whose ‘ Century of Universalism ” I have already 
mentioned, and here the topic of conversation was our early 
history, the comparing of notes, and the encouragement of 
each other to some practical use of their knowledge for the 
benefit of others ; and it was in these fraternal interviews that 
both resolved on the work to which their thoughts had been 
turning. The result on the part of Mr. Thomas was the 
volume above named in.1872, while the fruits of Dr. Eddy’s 
resolution are just now in the hands of the denomination. 
The purpose formed so long ago has never been relinquished, 
but gradually ripened and was furthered as time and oppor- 
tunity permitted. Meanwhile: his office of Librarian of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania made him acquainted with 
many gentlemen, clergymen of different denominations, and 
others, whose tastes and pursuits were similar to his own, and 
who in various ways aided him in his labors. He has read 
whatever our periodical. literature within his reach, and our 
biography and other sources might contribute to his purpose, 
and now, after so long a time, and I think I must say so patient 
and faithful research; after much correspondence and some 
pilgrimages made in the interest of his work, he lays this first 
installrhent before us and asks our judgment upon its merits. 

Turning now, after so much preliminary matter, to the 
work itself, it will be observed tiat with a very brief preface, 
Dr. Eddy presents us in an introduction of a dozen pages a 
rapid sketch of the history of Universalism from the time of 
the apostles down to the present day, excepting, of course, 
that of our own country. In this he follows Dr. Ballou, Dr. 
Whittemore, and others, without any pretension to personal 
investigation into the facts, and in two or three instances, I 
suspect, has fallen into error. In setting up claims to any in- 
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dividuals, sect or party as being Universalists two cautions 
need to be observed, lest we do ourselves and others injustice. 
The first is that some writers and preachers, in moments of 
spiritual exaltation, when contemplating the work of Christ 
and its extent, allow themselves to use language that expresses 
somewhat more than they mean, and much more, perhaps, 
than their creed or the general current of their thought would 
justify. Striking examples of this kind could be given in the 
writings of Dr. Watts, Dr. Adam Clarke, John Wesley and 
others. The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau. I have myself translated and published 
passages from the sermons of Johann Tauler which scemed to 
be clearly Universalist; and yet, if we may believe Prof. 
Schmidt, of Strasbourg, who has written a life of Tauler, he 
held, or favored, the popular doctrine of endless punishment. 
The second caution is that not all who reject the dogma of 
endless punishment are to be regarded as Universalists. In 
all the ages, perhaps, since Arnobius there have been some in 
the Chureh who have believed in the annihilation of “ the 
finally impenitent,’ whoever they may be. Of this school were 
the Socinians, whose chief works we have in the Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polanorum ; and to this class belonged Ernest Son- 
ner or Sohner, the Professor at Altorf, Germany, who wrote 
the demonstration that “the eternity of punishment argues 
not the justice but the injustice of God;” and with him per- 
haps should be reckoned Stanislaus Pannonius, the author of 
the treatise De Philanthropia Divina, now long lost, which 
Huet says Sextus Sinnesis retuted out of Jerome! 
Universalism in America, so far as its history is carried in 
the present volume, embraces a period of a little more than 
one hundred and fifty years, that is, from 1636 to 1800, and 
is divided for the sake of convenience, or the better grouping 
of evenis, into several chapters. In the first, which contains 
much new and interesting matter, our author attempts to ex- 
hibit the several channels through which Universalism found 
its way into the country anterior to the arrival of John Mur. 
ray on our shores, 1770, or quite independent ofhim. He finds 
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these channels to be at least five, namely: 1. The Mystics, 
English and Continental. 2. The Dunkers. 8. The Mora- 
vians. 4. The Episcopalians; and 5. The Congregational- 
ists. Thus it seems that it came to us through almost all the 
then existing schools of religious thought; and it would, in- 
deed, hardly be an extravagance to say that Universalism is 
readily connected with every Christian creed, and made its 
legitimate issue by simply correcting some obvious error or 
giving a juster direction to its thought. The sturdiest Cal- 
vinism becomes Universalist the moment one recognizes the 
great fact of God’s infinite goodness and comes to acknowl- 
edge what is the glory of the gospel, that God is Love. And 
Methodism, in many respects the antithesis of Calvinism, 
needs only to drop the two absurdities between which it 
seems to oscillate to become the same. One of these absurd- 
ities gives to human freedom a scope so large as enables its 
possessor to defeat the very purpose of God in his creation ; 
while the other by limiting -it to the moment of the present 
uncertain life, converts God’s greatest gift into a snare and 
an infinite curse. One makes the Creator unwise and weak, 
the other leaves him wicked. 

Among the Mystics mentioned by our author as holding 
Universalism in tle early times are Samuel Gorton, 1636, a 
somewhat conspicuous person in New England in his day ; 
Sir Henry Vane, once governor of Massachusetts, to whom 
Sir James Mackintosh accords “ one of the most profound 
minds that ever existed, not inferior perhaps to Bacon,” and 
who has the honor, according to the same authority, of hav- 
ing made “ the first direct assertion of liberty of Jconscience,”’ 
“ the ornament of his party,” “ the illustrious patriot,” as the 
historians call him; Joseph Gatchell, of Marblehead, 1684 ; 
Dr. George De Benneville, so long a preacher in Pennsylva- 
nia, 1741-1790; the benevolent Friend, Thomas Say, of Phil- 
adelphia, and finally George Rapp, the founder of a singular 
sect in Pennsylvania that bore his name, but sometimes known 
as Harmonists, and at others Economists. Of these individ- 
uals or classes only two deserve special notice here—Gatchell, 
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for his misfortunes, and De Benneville for his moral worth 
and Christian service. 

Gatchell was arrested, tried and sentenced to a brutal pun- 
ishment, and yet it is by no means clear with what offence he 
was charged. The indictment as it stands on the records of 
the Court is this, that “he not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, and being instigated by the Devil, at the house of 
Jeremiah Gatchell in discourse about general salvation (which 
he said was his belief) and that all men should be saved, be- 
ing answered that our Saviour, Christ, sent forth his disciples 
to preach that, Whosoever repents and believes the gospel 
shall be saved, answered that If this be so he was an imper- 
fect Saviour or a fool.” Was Gatchell then accused of heresy 
or blasphemy? If the latter the accusation was obviously 
unjust, since what he said was but a hypothetical affirmation. 
Assuming that the case was as his adversaries declared, then, 
said Gatchell, the consequences would be thus and thus. Dr. 
Eddy thinks Gatchell a mystic; J rather regard him as a 
thorough-going Calvinist with the new truth fixed in his 
thought that Christ had died for all. Now the doctrine of his 
adversaries was not Calvinistic. They affirmed that if any 
sinner would repent and believe the gospel Christ would save 
him. They left out the doctrine of“ eternal election,” and also 
that of “ total depravity,” and consequently the utter inability 
of the natural man to do anything acceptable to God or per- 
taining to salvation. On this ground, said Gatchell, Christ is 
“an imperfect Saviour,” since he needs something on the 
part of the sinner as a means or condition to salvation; and 
he is **a fool” to expect that beings ‘ averse to all good and 
wholly inclined to all evil” either will or can do anything 
towards their own salvation. Even the late Dr. Hodge in this 
nineteenth century of grace tells us that the sinner is as pow- 
erless to convert himself as a dead man is to raise hiiaself 
from the grave. But be this as it may, poor Gatchell was 
found guilty of some grave offence, though we are not told 
what, and sentenced “ to be returned from this place to the 
pillory, to have his head and hand put in, have his tongue 
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drawn out and pierced with a hot iron, then to be returned to 
the prison, there to remain until he satisfy and pay all charges 
of this trial and fees of Court, which came to seven pounds.” 
It is pleasant to remember that it is just two hundred years 
since all this occurred in our own neighborhood. Orthodoxy 
was then in full bloom, and this exhibition of injustice, bar- 
barism and inhumanity was.in harmony with its spirit. How 
true the proverb that the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel ! 

The life of Dr. George De Benneville was a romance. 
Born of French Refugee parents, in London, in 1703, he was 
soon left without a mother and fell under the patronage of 
Queen Anne. Early in life he exhibited a profound religious 
spirit, with large views of the Divine grace, and was thrown 
out of the favor of the French churches and their ‘ministers. 
Becoming a preacher while yet a youth, he left England and 
went to France to preach the gospel. There he found several 
who sympathized with him, and they held meetings in retired 
places, but often attended by many people, Finally, with a 
companion, he was arrested, and they were condemned to suf- 
fer death—his friend by hanging and he to be beheaded. 
Brought to the place of execution, his friend ascended the 
scaffold, sang a hymn, and died the death of a martyr; but 
while the executioner was preparing De Benneville for the 
block a courier arrived with a reprieve. At last released 
from prison he went to Germany, where he found many sym- 
pathizers, made many acquaintances among persons of dis- 
tinction, and especially with Count De Marsay, a Mystic like 
himself, and spent fifteen or twenty years in preaching there. 
Believing that he had a call to come to America, he arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1741, and thenceforth continued in that 
neighborhood, practicing medicine—in which he had the rep- 
utation of eminent skill—to earn his bread, and preaching 
the gospel far and near as freely as he himself had received 
it. His character was spotless and his influence uniformly in 
favor of Christian truth, piety and love. He lived to a ven- 
erable age, and at eighty-eight declared his mind was still set 
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on preaching the gospel. He did much both by writing and 
preaching for the diffusion of our great doctrine. 

The Dunkers, sometiimes called ‘l'unkers, are German Bap- 
tists, whose origin and history are full of interest and with 
whom Universalists should be better acquainted. About 1708 
several humble people of Schwarzenau, Germany, were accus- 
tomed to meet together to read the Scriptures with the pur- 
pose of better understanding them and then conforming their 
lives to the divine precepts. Without any previous knowl- 
edge of either they were gradually brought to see that bap- 
tism belonged only to believers, and that under the Divine . 
Providence all souls are finally to be saved. Persecuted in 
their native land they emigrated in a body to America about 
1720, and settled not far from Philadelphia. Their numbers- 
increased slowly, and ten years after their arrival Conrad Beis-- 
sel, who had united with them, created a schism in their body 
which finally led to that singular ascetic community that 
flourished under his influence so wonderfully at Ephrata. 
That community is now little more than a memory, but the 
original Dunker Church still exists and moderately prospers. 
In its extreme simplicity of life and manners it reminds us of 
what the Methodist Church was in its early days, before it be- 
came strong, and rich, and proud. Its members are averse 
to war and litigation, and as Christians ere taught to do justly, 
love mercy and walk humbly with God—a very good kind of 
religion certainly for this world, and not likely to injure one’s 
prospects for the next. The Dunkers are not Universalists, 
of which name they know nothing, but generally believe in a 
“Restoration ” that is to be universal. We need a history of 
these good but peculiar people, and it might not be amiss to 
cultivate closer relations with them. It is impossible to say 
how numerous they are, but their numbers are variously esti- 
mated from fifty to one hundred thousand souls. 

How far the Moravians contributed to the diffusion of Uni- 
versalist views it is impossible to say. Indeed we do not know 
how widely these views were entertained a ong themselves. 
Count Zinzendorf. the founder of the sect, which has been so 
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remarkable for its purity and missionary labors, expressed him- 
“ The self very modestly upon this subject. Buddenseig in his 
Word of God and the Restoration of all things,” Naumberg, 
1856, quotes him as saying, “ Of the redemption and blessed- 
ness of the damned and the Devil I can find nothing definite 
in the Bible, and therefore I cannot believe it. But if one 
asks me if it would please me, I confess from the bottom of 
my heart that I wish that all whom God has created might 
through the blood and death of Christ be brought back to 
God. Andif my suffrage were required, I should give it in the 
affirmative.” But however it was with Zinzendorf it is cer- 
tain that Peter Bohler, whom he made Bishop in America, 
was a Universalist whose opinions were no secret, and there- 
fore could not have been unknown or offensive to him. Boh- 
ler when in England was on terms of intimacy with Wesley 
and his friends, and Whitefield, who, though a Methodist, was 
Calvinistic in his theology and believed the atonement of Christ 
made only for a limited number, wrote Wesley a very sharp 
letter when he learned that he had come, or was coming, to 
believe that Christ died for all mankind, and told him if he 
adopted that heresy he might as well go with Peter Bohler 
and believe in universal salvation. The logic was good, and 
the advice better than he intended. Many people build better 
than they know. 

That the Episcopal Chureh, both in England and America, 
is more inclined to Universalism, or less bitterly opposed to 
it, than some other “evangelical” sects, is a fact that has 
long been known. Its charity and good nature are generally 
so broad and generous that it is willing all men shall be saved 
if the heart of God is really set upon such a result; which is 
far more than can be said of some of our neighbors. Long 
ago, Dr. Hey, a Divinity Professor at Cambridge, said in his 
Norressian Lectures: “Owing to the moderation of our 
Church we are not called upon to subscribe to the eternity of 
hell torments; nay, we are not required even to condemn 
those who presume that all men will be saved.”’ Hence it 
happens that many of its clergy, and some of its bishops, have 
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been professed Universalists and written in detence of the 
doctrine, and some notable controversies on the subject7ex- 
ist between its members. “I should not be surprised,” recently 
said an Episcopal clergyman of our own country, “if half the 
clergy of the Established Church of England believe in uni- 
versal salvation.” Here, probably, the case is not greatly dis- 
similar. But Dr. Eddy’s account of those who a century ago 
were foremost in the reorganization of the Episcopal Church 
here after the Revolution and the establishment of our inde- 
pendence, is exceedingly interesting and cannot be read with- 
out lively pleasure. Several books have recently come from 
Episcopal hands that have no uncertain sound on the subject 
of human destiny, and their popularity leaves no doubt how 
the current of thought is moving in that branch of the Church. 

A century ago there was no inconsiderable movement in 
the Congregational Church of New England in the direction 
of a broader and better faith. The handsome volume under 
the title: “‘The Salvation of All Men,,’ though published 
anonymously in London, 1784, was soon known to be the work 
of Dr. Chauncy, of the Old South Church of Boston, and 
gave rise to a lively controversy in which several clergymen 
on both sides were engaged, and lasted several years. The 
history before us shows how extensive this movement was, 
and gives us the names of such among the Congregational 
ministers as then embraced and avowed the better faith. 
Among these besides Dr. Chauncy there were Dr. Clark and 
Dr. Mayhew of Bostcn, Dr. Belknap and Dr. Huntington, and 
several others of less distinction. After that period there 
was a natural reaction, and the lines were drawn by our or- 
thodox neighbors still more closely, and for half a century or 
more the division between us seemed to be complete. Re- 
cently the tides are changing and the Congregational Church | 
is undergoing a process of gradual amelioration in its doc- 
trinal views unmistakably in our favor. It is worthy of re- 
mark that in this age of agitation and change almost every 
movement in the religious world tends clearly towards the 
larger hope. A hundred years ago the number to be saved 
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was relatively small, while that of the finally lost was to be very 
large. Somewhat later the number of the saved and lost was 
thought about equal. Then the generous view gained the 
ascendancy, and now it seems to be generally agreed among 
our orthodox friends that at last the great majority of man- 
kind will be admitted to heaven; and with some the number 
of the lost is so small that it is only as a point of orthodoxy 
and honor that it is maintained at all. 

How much influence these various inidividuals and parties 
may have had in extending Universalism it is now impossible 
to say. Whatever serves to call attention to the subject nat- 
urally does good. If men in the Church or cut of it are 
only made to think they can not fail to see and feel how hor- 
rible the popular doctrine is, and therefore how improbable 
that it can exist under the government of a wise and benefi- 
cent God. In the action of the Mystics there was one serious 
defect observed in New England and elsewhere: they effected 
no organization, established ‘no parishes, erected no church 
edifices and accomplished little towards permanence and the 
future. Something should, no doubt, be allowed for the in- 
fluence of the times, the newness of the country and their 
slender following: yet it seems as if they might have made a 
more lasting impression and handed down more of influence 
and thought than appears to have been the fact. The Dun- 
kers, the Moravians, the Episcopalians and the Congregation- 
alists were already organized, and whatever Universalism ex- 
isted among them and was permitted to remain was ordi- 
narily but a secondary or still remoter factor in their life and 
labors. There was the need of a ‘new sect, a denomination 
that should give greater emphasis to the central truths of the 
Christian religion as we hold them, such as the infinite and 
unchanging love of God and the ultimate victory of Christ 
over all opposing forces in the complete salvation of all hu- 
man souls. 

I have thus far dwelt, in the present paper, upon the first 
chapter only of the work before me, because it contains so 
mucl that is new, and especially because so large a part of it 
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lies beyond the period of our history anterior to the ministry 
of John Murray with which we are most familiar. He is 
generally regarded as the father of Universalism in America, 
and very properly so, not because he was the first to proclaim 
it here, nor on account of preeminent abilities, though these 
were in many respects remarkable ; and still less, let me add, 
because he stamped himself and his opinions and methods 
upon the denomination; but because it was under his influ- 
ence and leadership that Universalism first took substantial 
root in our soil, assumed an independent existence and be- 
came a living force in the religious thought of the country. 
The careful reader of this history will be impressed by the 
fact that as a denomination we were not made, and shaped, as 
others have been by one leading mind or by any single school ; 
on the contrary, we have grown as freely and naturally under 
the influence of circumstances and the guiding spirit of the 
gospel as a tree grows in a genial soil, surrounded by sunlight 
and air. Although we do not follow our fathers in all their 
opinions, many of which they had brought from the orthodox 
world in which they were educated, we have no reason to be 
ashamed of them. They honestly followed the light they had. 
With all their errors and aberrations in system and exegesis, 
they kept steadily in sight some great truths which others 
about them with more learning had long forgotten or never 
knew. 

Without occupying more space or time I wish to say that 
the volume before me is an honest history, originating in an 
honorable purpose, faithfully pursued with painstaking care, 
and thus far most creditably accomplished. The denomina- 
tion whose fortunes it traces has great reason for gratitude to 
the author for his labors, and occasion for a just pride. One 
feature especially recommends it— the attempt Dr. Eddy 
makes to exhibit clearly the theory or system of the more 
important and influential clergymen among us and the differ- 
ences of opinion and administration to which they naturally 
led. The work should not only be on the shelves of our clergy 
but in their hands ; and not only should our own people make 
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themselves acquainted with it, but if there be any outside 
who wish to know whence we came and what we are there is 
certainly no other work to which they can be so properly re- 
ferred as this. | 
The style in which it is written seems to me admirable for 
the purpose. It is simple, direct and clear. From beginning 
to end there is not a sentence that appears to be studied, and 
there is no attempt at what is called fine writing, but every- 
where the author appears to have something to say and says it 
plainly and in good English. I will only add that our Publish- 
ing House, which is doing so much for the external appear- 
ance of our current literature, has given to this volume a 


dress that is worthy of its eminent merits. 
T. J. Sawyer, D. D. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
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Greek Theology. 


Tue excellent lectures delivered in Philadelphia in 1883, on the 
foundation of the late John Bohlen, by Prof. Allen, of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, and now issued by him in book 
form, bearing the title, “The Continuity of Christian Thought,” — 
as see our notice in Contemporary Literature, — contain so much with 
reference to the Universalism of the earliest Christian theology, that 
we feel impelled to lay before our readers a statement of what Prof. 
Allen has gleaned — following, as he says, the lead of “ Neander and 
Baur, Maurice and Dorner,”— concerning the doctrines which char- 
acterized the first attempts to frame a systematic Christian theology. 
In the Introduction, after alluding to the changes going on in Chris- 
tian Theology at the present time, Prof. Allen makes this statement: 


“The tendencies of what we call modern religious thought have 
been reproducing the outlines of an elder theology, while we have been 
unconscious even of its existence. There is hardly a point on which 
there is to-day a disposition to diverge fromthe traditional theology, 
which has not been anticipated by the Greek fathers. None of the 
individual doctrines or tenets, which have solong been the objects 
of dislike and animadversion to the modern theological mind, formed 
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any constituent part of Greek theology. The tenets of original sin 
and total depravity, as expounded by Augustine, and received by the 
Protestant churches from the Latin church ; the guilt of infants, the 
absolute necessity of baptism in order to salvation, the denial of the 
freedom of the will, the doctrine of election, the idea of a schism in 
the divine nature which required a satisfaction of retributive justice 
before love could grant forgiveness, the atonement as a principle of 
equivalence by which the sufferings of Christ were weighed in a bal- 
ance against the endless sufferings of the race, the notion that revela- 
tion is confined within the book, guaranteed by the inspiration of the 
letter or by a line of priestly curators in apostolic descent, the neces- 
sity of miracles as the strongest evidences of the truth of a revealed 
religion, the doctrine of sacramental grace and priestly mediation, the 
idea of the church as identical with some particular form of ecclesias- 
tical organization, —these and other tenets which have formed the 
gist of modern religious controversy find no place in the Greek theol- 
ogy, and are irreconcilable with its spirit.” 


What Prof. Allen calls the “ Greek theology,” had its origin in the 
Greek city of Alexandria. “It was here, in the second and third 
centuries, that the most favorable conditions existed for the develop- 
ment of Christian thought. Not only was the Greek genius still?at 
the height of its powers, but it had renewed its life on this foreign soil.” 
Alexandria had become more thoroughly Greek than Athens in the 
days of its renown. For the first time in history, says Renan, thought 
was free. No dominant religious conviction could hinder the freest: 
inquiry, no fear of persecution repressed the utterance of obnoxious 
tenets. The limits of thought were as boundless as the flights of the 
human imagination. It was much like our own time ; and the resem- 
blances between the second century and the nineteenth have often 
been noted by clear-sighted thinkers. The Greek Christians of that 
day, while they never failed to keep prominently in view that feature 
of Christianity upon which rested its claim to be a universal religion, 
were also just to the truth in all systems of thought and were prompt 
to recognize the fact that God had never left the world without wit- 
ness of His presence and His demands. 

The leader among these Christian believers, the one who may be 
called the father in Christian theology, was Clement. If we except 
his pupil, and subsequently his successor in Christian teaching, Origen, 
he was the greatest and most learned Christian of that or any other 
age. An Athenian by birth, his acquaintance with Greek literature 
and philosophy was thorough and extensive. “The epithet ‘learned,’ ” 
says Prof. Allen, “ belongs to him not merely in virtue of the co ur 
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tesy which: extends it to all the Fathers of the Church; but apart 
from their theology, his works are valuable to classical students for 
their numerous quotations from books no longer extant, and for the 
light they shed upon the manners and customs of the ancient world. 
Christianity commended itself to his reason, and that which attracted 
him in it was its lofty ethical teaching, and the fruits which it bore in 
the practical transformation of the life.” 

The central truth in Clement’s theology is that life is an education 
under the immediate superintendence of a Divine Instructor, who has 
had his under-teachers in all ages of the world ; but in Jesus has sent 
the highest and the best, who embodies the Divine himself. To those 
who denounced the heathen world before Christ came, as ruled by 
demons, and as only ripening for destruction, Clement replies that 
God had been speaking to those heathen through their own recognized 
teachers, their poets and philosophers, by exhortations to the pursuit 
after righteousness ; “that those utterances, however imperfect, ap- 
pealed to a humanity made in God’s likeness, and endowed with a 
desire to reach forth after the divine.” This fact of man’s being made 
in and retaining the divine image, Clement never loses sight of, but 
insists upon its importance as the ground of faith in God and of hope 
for man. He taught that “the image of God in man is a spiritual 
endowment of humunity which is capable of expressing the inmost 
essence or character of God,” — it is a moral or spiritual image, con- 
taining, as it were, in the germ, the highest and divinest qualities as 
they exist in God. Becanse man’s spiritual constitution is made after 
a divine type, it becomes the law of his being to fulfil its possibilities, 
and to rise to the full resemblance to God. The image of God in 
every man constitutes the warrant for believing that he may rise from 
the possibility into the actuality, that the image may develop into a 
living and speaking resemblance. It is because man is made in the 
divine image that his nature responds to the call of God, and his con- 
science re-echoes the commandments of God. 

To those who sharply distinguished between justice and love. and 
discarded the Old Testament and the Jewish religion, because in them 
justice appears as the ruling principle, Clement replies that justice is 
but another form or manifestation of the divine love, designed to act 
upon those who are in the lower stages of the redemptive process ; 
that the judgments of God, which are in all the world, are purifying 
the spiritual atmosphere, and adapting the earthly environment of 
man to his spiritual life. 
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In opposition to the tendency which showed itself in all the Gnos- 
tic systems to divide the human family into fixed classes, the elect 
and the non-elect, separated by impassable barriers, Clement empha- 
sized the spiritual oneness of humanity, its actual redemption as a 
whole in the divine purpose in Christ, while each individual is neces- 
sarily related to God in virtue of his constitution in the divine image. 
So the Gnostic conception of the world as an accident, in its nature 
evil, only by the renunciation of which a few rise to salvation, is 
everywhere contradicted in Clement’s thought, by the conception of 
the world as organized throughout in accordance with a moral princi- 
ple, and as lending itself to the higher interests of man. Salvation 
is not a physical process, but an ethical growth, through union with 
God ; divine knowledge is no mere speculative insight iuto the origin 
of things, but an ever growing perception of the true character of 
God as it is revealed in Christ. 

“The ideas of a sacrificial expiation for sin as commonly under- 
stood,” says Prot. Allen, “finds no place in Clement’s view of salva- 
tion. There is no necessity that God should be reconciled with 
humanity, for there is no schism in the divine nature between love 
and justice which needs to be overcome before love can go forth in 
free and full forgiveness. The idea that justice and love are distinct 
attributes of God, differing widely in their operation, —a doctrine. 
first propounded in all its rigor by Marcion, —is regarded by Clem- 
ent as having its origin in a mistaken conception of their nature. 
Justice and love are in reality one and the same attribute, or, to speak 
from the point of view which distinguishes them, God is most loving 
when He is most just, and most just when He is most loving. Love 
constitutes the essential quality of God; not the love which in its 
inferior human manifestations, appears as an indulgent, weak affection ; 
but love in its highest sense, as that in which God seeks the perfection 
of all His creatures, and follows them with chastisements for the in- 
surement of its end. So, in the redemptive work of Christ, Clement 
sees no readjustment or restoration of a broken relationship between 
God and man, but rather a revelation of a relationship which had 
always existed, indestructible in its nature, obscured but not obliterated 
by human ignorance and sin.” 

Then, again, Clement indulges in no speculations, such as lie at the 
basis of the Latin theology, on the nature or the origin of evil. “He 
knows nothing of the doctrine of the fall of man in Adam, nor of 
Adam as the federal representative of mankind. He sees, rather, in 
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Christ the true head and centre of humanity ; and in treating of sin 
and its ravages, never lets go his hold on the truth that man is con- 
stituted after the divine image. Hence he regards the will as free to 
follow out the divine purpose which is the law of man’s being. The 
freedom of the will, which he held in common with all the Greek 
fathers, was not a temporary expedient in their thought in order to 
meet the futalism of Gnostic theories; it was a necessary principle 
flowing from the importance assigned to the primary truth that man 
was created in the divine image. However much that image might 
have been obscured by human sinfulness, it still existed with its origi- 
nal endowment; and the work of Christ had consisted in revealing 
man to himself, in making known to him the divine constitution of his 
being, as well as in presenting the nature and character of God. The 
freedom of the will was not the freedom of a being independent of 
God or detached from Him, but rather allied to Him by his inmost 
constitution, and therefore retaining the capacity, through all the vicis- 
situdes of his career, of fulfilling his appointed destiny.” 

Finally, Clement’s theory of what is called “the last things,” was 
far removed from the doctrine which the Latins at last baptized as 
Christian, and which has been a source of such exquisite torture to 
thousands of our race. The idea of the second coming of Christ in 
the flesh is to his mind irrational, as it contradicts his supreme convic- 
tion that the essential spiritual Christ is already here in the fullness 
of his exalted might, and has already begun to witness his triumph 
“at the right hand of the Father.” Nor does he believe in a day of 
general judgment at the end of time, but regards the judgment as con- 
tinuous, an important part of the process by which the human race is 
educated under its Divine Instructor. The idea that this identica] 
body would be raised from the dead he scouted as an absurdity, but 
held that “the resurrection was the standing up again in immortal 
life; it was not the same body, but a reclothing in‘some higher form 
of the purified spirit.” 

The same means which are employed upon the earth for the salva- 
tion of the living, are introduced, he thinks, among the dead, for the 
restoration of such as died, either in sin, or in ignorance and unbelief. 
“‘ Since the Lord,” he says, “descended to hell for no other purpose 
than to preach the gospel there, he preached it either to all, or only 
to the Jews. If to all, then all who believed there, were saved, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. And the chastisements of God are salu- 
tary and instructive, leading to amendment, and preferring the repent- 
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ance to the death of the sinner; especially as souls in their separate 
state, though darkened by evil passions, have yet a clearer discern- 
ment than they had whilst in the body, because they are no longer 
clouded and encumbered by the flesh.” Elsewhere he says, “God 
works all things up to what is better.” He plainly teaches that the 
work ot Christ is not restricted by any accidents of time and place, 
but he operates to save at all times and everywhere. Neander quotes 
Clement as saying: “If in this life there are so many ways for puri- 
fication and repentance, how much more should there be after death. 
The purification of souls when separated from the body will be easier. 
We can set no.limits to the agency of the Redeemer; to redeem, to 
rescue, to discipline, is his work, and so will he continue to operate 
after this life.” 

The Latin theology which has long been regarded as Orthodoxy, 
antagonized the Greek theology in all these distinctive features, and 
has wrought incalculable mischief. Prof. Allen does not hesitate to 
say that “ what is sometimes called ‘modern infidelity’ is mainly, I 
had almost said exclusively, a protest against the theology based upon 
such a conception of God.” And he adds: “It is not Christianity in 
itself which is to-day obnoxious to serious men, but a Latinized Chris- 
tianity which the thought of the world has outgrown while it is still 
perpetuated in the formal attitude of the churches. The traditional 
doctrines concerning the nature and method of the divine revelation, 
the atonement, and the final destiny of man, are called in question, 
not because they are irrational in themselves, but because they no 
longer spring by an inward necessity from that changed conception of 
God which is consciously or unconsciously postulated by the mind. 
We often hear of a Catholic faith which is an older reality than any 
of the theologies which command the popular assent, but those who 
profess to hold it are too apt to identify the ancient creeds with their 
Latin interpretation. It is not till we get back into an earlier age, 
before Christianity was translated into its Latin idioms, that we can 
discern another interpretation of the Christian faith, — the religion 
of Christ as it appeared to men who were living and thinking under 
intellectual conditions more similar to our own than any intervening 
age has since exhibited. The ancient Greek theology, as it was de- 
veloped trom the second to the fourth century, under the hand of great 
masters like Clement and Athanasius, differs at every point from Latin 
theology as it received its final impress from Augustine in the fifth 
century.” 
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And Prof. E. V. Gerhart, in the February number of the Andover 
Review, in an article on “ Reformation Theology,” says of Augustine: 


“ He studied the constitution and the apostate moral condition of 
man by reflection on man; and in constructing his anthropological 
doctrines the negative phenomena in human life exercised a controlling 
influence. Then he developed his doctrine of the sovereign decree 
and the judicial dispensations of God in large measure under the plas- 
tic influence of his anthropology. His idea of an arbitrary divine 
will was correlate: to his general conception of man; not to the rev- 
elation of God’s will in the personal history of Christ. And his 
general conception of man was formed rather from a sense of his 
moral and religious needs than from a perception of his positive, spir- 
itual, and divine capacities. Thus, not the original and ideal truth of 
manhood, but moral evil, acquired a degree of constructive force in the 
formation of anthropological and theological ideas, which is dispropor- 
tionate to the rank which moral evil occupies in the Messianic history 
of Christ, and in the books of the New Testament.” 


That the foregoing are not novel views, will be manifest from what 
Prof. Allen says: “The distinction between the Greek and Latin 
theologies has been made by every recent writer of any importance in 


the field of Church history, among whom may be mentioned, as best 
known, Gieseler, Neander, Dorner, Ritsch], Baur, Pressensé, Renan, 
Bunsen, Maurice, and Milman. Gieseler attached the highest impor- 
tance to Greek theology, and saw in the theology of the Latin church 
as it originated with Tertullian, a debased rendering of the spiritual 
truths of Christianity. The distinction also runs through the great 
work of Dorner on the ‘ Person of Christ ;’ it is significant that he 
finds neither in Augustine nor in Thomas Aquinas, the two most cele- 
brated theologians of the Latin church, an adequate conception of the 
incarnation. Neander appreciated clearly the differences between the 
two theologies, but was so averse to all that bore upon ecclesiastical 
organization that he has not traced the western theology to its genu- 
ine root ; nor does he see as clearly as Dorner, that the Augustinian 
doctrines of sin and grace implied a fundamental departure from what 
was highest and most real in the earlier theology.” | 

Let us thank God and take courage, in view of the fact that Uni- 
versalist doctrines of God, Christ, Man, Destiny, are finding so many 
exponents in the present, and such widespread and generous acknowl- 
edgment that, as we have long claimed, they characterized the earliest 
known attempts to formulate Christian theology. 
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“ The Incipiency of the French Revolution.” 


Few articles receutly published in the QUARTERLY have attracted 
more attention, and been more commended by those of our readers 
who are well versed in European history, than the one from the pen 
of Rev. Dr. Emerson, which appeared in our just issue, on the theme 
named above. Among our readers, Chaplain Collins, U. S. A., who 
is a careful student of history, calls attention to the excellence of Dr. 
Emerson’s article, emphasizing some of its chief points, and hinting 
at other influential facts which caused the changes in the Government 
of France. Chaplain Collins says ; 

“ This article is of far more than ordinary merit, and, for this very 
reason, worthy of a special and honorable criticism, It deals with 
one of the most remarkable eras in modern history, if not in the his- 
tory of the race. It proves that the writer possesses an intimate and 
critical knowledge ot both French and European history, from the age 
of Luther to the last decade of the eighteenth century, and gives us, 
so far as he can in the limited space of a magazine article, a condensed 
and lucid analysis ot the agency of Richelieu and Mazarin in estab- 
lishing despotism in France. But he fails to inform us why the two 
great Cardinals were so anxious to render the king absolute. We 
have never regarded them as devotees of tyranny and desirous of 
depriving the nation of freedom. They seem rather like eminent 
tricksters without the sagacity to organize a permanent government. 
With wonderful skill they covld, especially Richelieu, apply remedies 
for more apparent diseases while the whole body was filled with the 
seeds of corruption. The condition of France seemed to render their 
work an imperative, present necessity. The nobles and feudal lords 
were a restless, turbulent, and unprincipled gang of petty tyrants. 
If they were not fighting against the king, or enemies of France, they 
were fighting against each other. Their pastime seems to have been 
the oppression of the people. All this and much more Richelieu saw ; 
he wisely concluded that one irresponsible tyrant was better than a 
hundred, and so devoted all his cunning and sagacity to the concen- 
tration of power in the king. How well he succeeded is shown by 
the language of Louis XIV., “I am the State.” Guided by the 
policy of Richelieu, France enjoyed unexampled prosperity. But 
the atrocious Revocation of the edict of Nantes, which drove the 
industrious and thrifty Protestants from the land, was the ‘beginning 
of the end.’ Then followed the reign of Louis XV., who in sensu- 
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ality exceeded Nero, but who, in efforts to adorn his capital, was far 
inferior to the Roman fiddler. 

“ Among the nearer causes of the Revolution was Frederick the 
Great. That heartless, scoffing, skeptical hero, who defied combined 
Europe, and dared to allow his subjects caricature him even in Berlin, 
was the only real king of his age. All the others were shams. This 
king closed the Seven Years’ War with a desolate country, diminished 
population, and a full treasury, and devoted his great abilities to the 
improvement of his subjects. Even the French could but admire the 
shabbily dressed old man who had so easily outwitted their greatest 
diplomats and marshals. They compared him with their bedizened 
mockeries. 

“ But still more influential was the J/luminati. This was a half 
secret society which flourished in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. At its head stood such men as Diderot, the student, Rous- 
seau, the idealist, and Voltaire, that bundle of brilliant contradictions. 
The object of this Association was to teach a kind of Republicanism 
bordering on modern Socialism, From it came the watchword of 
Revolutionary fury, Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. As a sign of the 
stronghold which the Illuminati had on the popular feeling, we need 
but refer to the wild welcome which the people of Paris gave to the 
aged Voltaire, in 1778. 

“While in the midst of his fienstal political troubles, the weak 
Louis XVI. had the madness to plunge into a war with England, for 
the avowed purpose of aiding the colonies in America. There are 
those who doubt if the French were of much assistance to our Fathers, 
but no one can doubt that when these troops returned to France, 
tbey still further inflamed the nation. 

“ We wish Dr. Emerson, or some one equally familiar with French 
history, would give us some idea of the number executed during the 
Reign of Terror. We shudder at the atrocities committed. We 
know that Church and State were overthrown, that the cowardly 
nobility deserted the king in his distress, to fill Europe with dudes, 
fiddlers, and dancing-masters, that the coalition of the Powers to ‘ re- 
store order in France,’ hastened, if it did not cause, the execution of 
the King and Queen ; and say, with the pure, noble, brilliant Madame 
Roland, as she stood on the scaffold, ‘O Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!’ Still, we are ignorant of the number killed ; 
some say not over two thousand. Is this correct ? 

“We thank Dr. Emerson for his article, and congratulate the 
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readers of the QuaRTERLY on the gift he has bestowed on them. 
Such productions assist us to understand the ways of God among the 
nations. We will only add, that the strength of the French Republic 
appears in the fact that the heirs of the Bourbons and Napoleon are 
permitted to live in France. They are no more dangerous than is 
Jefferson Davis to the United States.” G. C. 

Dr. Emerson informs us that in all about 18,000 were put out of 
existence by assassination and all other methods, from 1792 to 1795. 
Of this number the following representatives of different classes in 
society were victims of the guillotine: Nobles, 1278; Ladies, 750; 
Priests, 1135 ; other religious persons, 360 ; female peasants, 1467 ; 
a total, in round numbers, of 5,000. 


Religious World. 


Few discoveries, as has been remarked in a former number of the 
QUARTERLY, have been of greater significance than that of the man- 
uscript containing the “'Teaching of the Apostles,” 4s it is called. 
The following account of the discovery of this ancient writing, the 


result of an interview with Bishop Bryennios by a correspondent of 
the Andover Review, will be of interest, we trust, to our own readers : 


“In 1873,” said the bishop, “I had been looking over the mans- 
scripts in the Jerusalem Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Phanar. 
‘I had looked over them many times before, but on this occasion my 
eye chanced to fall on a small, thick, black volume which had always 
escaped my notice. Though I was about going from the library, I 
said to myself, ‘I will give just one glance at that book.’ I found 
first in it the Synopsis of St. Chrysostom, which did not interest me 
very much. As I listlessly turned over the pages, I came next upon 
an Epistle of Barnabas. ‘ What have I here?’ I cried to myself ; 
‘is it a treasure I have found?’ I carried the book with me to my 
house, and at once began to study it farther. I thought I could not 
take my eyes away from the Epistle of Barnabas long enough to look 
at the other contents; but nevertheless I did. Directly after the 
Epistle of Barnabas come the first and second Epistles of Clement to 
the Corinthians, perhaps more precious still. ‘Marvelous book!’ I 
cried. ‘I will edit the Epistles of Clement and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and give them to the world.’ But I read on in the manuscript. 
A short catalogue of the holy books came next, and then immediately 
after, a little treatise occupying about ten pages, introduced by two 
inscriptions, one of which was, ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
and the other ‘ Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Nations.’ The title made no impression on my mind. I read 
those ten pages over; neither did they make any impression, and I 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 16 
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passed on to the other contents of the manuscript. But one thing 
stood out distinctly before me. Wherever I was, whatever I was 
doing, I seemed to see, to think, to feel nothing but the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the two Epistles of Clement. Which should I study 
and edit first? 1 could not work on them both at once. I was then 
Bishop of Scrres. I was in feeble health. ‘The labors in my diocese 
occupied almost every moment of my time. At last I went back to 
Serres, and studied and worked and wrote every moment that I could 
upon the Epistles of Clement. I thought hungrily of the Epistle of 
Barnabas ; but my comfort was in feeling that as soon as my present 
occupation was fiuished I should devote myself to that. Two years I 
toiled at my work, and at last it was complete; edited as carefully 
and as faithfully as it was in my power todo. But the Epistle of 
Barnabas was not yet. For several years I was sick and could only 
wearily drag myself about. I was promoted to the diocese of Nico- 
media, and larger and more responsible cares were overtaxing my 
feeble strength. In seven years’ time, from 1873 to 1880, I barely 
gave the ‘ Teaching’ a thought. When I did think of that manu- 
script volume, it was only to recall the Epistles of Clement which I 
had edited, and to look forward to like work upon the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas. During the five years after my publication of my notes: on 
Clement, I was in constant receipt of letters from Germany and from 
England, urging me to go on with the work which I had promised to 
do. In a foot-note I had promised, with the help of God, as soon as 
I was able, to give to mankind not only Barnabas, but the twelve 
epistles of Ignatius, likewise contained in the volume. All these 
letters from Harnack, from Lightfoot, from Funk (I think also from 
Hilgenfeld) were upbraiding me for my delay and inciting me to ful- 
fil my promise. 

“In 1880 I again chanced to read over the 4idayyj. Something 
seemed to strike me like lightning. It appeared to me very different 
from what it did when I saw it before. Surely I had read this once, 
but then it did not seem the same thing as it did to me now. _I was 
all of atremble ‘This! this! this! this!’” I wish I could give 
the rising emphasis, the gesture, the fire in Bryennios’ eye as he dwelt 
on the moment of realization of what he had found. “*‘ This must 
be the 4:dazy, the book that so many ancient fathers quote, the book 
that was lost, that the church mourns over to this day, the foundation 
of part of the Apostolic Constitutions. Evonxa, evonxa, evonxa,’ I 
shouted like Archimedes. From that hour I began to pore over the 
Teaching. Every spare moment was in some way devoted to it, until 
it appeared from the press in 1883. Then the letters began to flow 
in again faster and more numerous than they did after I had finished 
the Epistles of Clement; most of them flattering letters, and some 
of them full of gratitude at what I had done. One man, who has a 
great name over Europe, wrote, ‘ Hail, thou equal of the church 
fathers !’ 

“ But the translations of some scholars have been so badly made, 
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and their comments so erroneous, that I have gone to work again on 
the Teaching, and am preparing a new volume to refute and correct 
them. If one wants to understand it and get the spirit of it, he must 
feel like a Greek. Only in that degree in which one feels like a 
Greek can he breathe the soul of the Teaching. And now,” said the 
bishop, with a smile halt humorous, half sad, “now that they are 
making me work again on this book concerning which I thought that 
my labors were all done, when shall I ever get to the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas? Barnabas must wait!” 


— The Roman Catholic Church, though gaining in this country by 
immigration, is not able to hold its communicants here as it held them 
in the Old World; and is seriously agitated in regard to the measures 
which ought to be adopted to prevent this alarming defection. The 
question of “ Mixed Marriages” is a grave one in the opinion of the- 
officials in that church, and is said to have received much attention at 
the Plenary Council recently in session in Baltimore. Several orders 
on the subject have been issued by the Bishops, but the evil is not yet 
removed. Our Public Schools are also supposed to be inimical to the 
church, and-it is certain that a more violent opposition than has yet 
been manifested, will soon be arrayed against them. 

The Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, while claiming that there are’ 
8,000,000 Catholics in this country, asserts that there should be 20,- 
000,000, and admits that the losses have been enormous. The Mirror 
adds the following frank confession : 

“Tt is our opinion that a vast deal of unmeaning stuff has been 
talked about the progress of the Catholic Church both in England and 
America. It is true there are 2,000,000 Catholics in England and 
8,000,000 in America. Nine-tenths of those in the former country, 
and three-fourths in the latter are of Irish blood. There have been 
a few hundred people of what are there called the “higher classes” 
converted to the faith in England; whether, from a politic standpoint, 
they have been an acquisition we greatly doubt ; but it is certain that 
the masses have not been touched. In America, also, there have been 
a few conversions, but they do not amount to a drop in the bucket in 
comparison with the immense losses the Church has sustained.” 


— The Pastoral Letter issued by the Plenary Council pleads that 
the education of the Priests shall not be confined to the technical 
branches peculiar to the sacred profession; and utters these wise 
words on the subject, — equally applicable to the Protestant preach- 
ers : — 


“It is obvious that the priest should have a wide acquaintance with 
every department of learning that has a bearing on religious truth. 
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Hence in our age, when so many misleading theories are put forth on 
every side, when every department of natural truth and fact is actively 
explored for objections against revealed religion, it is evident how 
extensive and thorough should be the knowledge of the minister of 
the divine word, that he may be able to show forth worthily the beauty, 
the superiority, the necessity of the Christian religion, and to prove 
that there is nothing in all that God has made to contradict anything 
that God has taught. Hence the priest who has the noble ambition 
of attaining to the high level of his holy office may well consider him- 
self a student all his life ; and of the leisure hours which he can find 
amid the duties of his ministry, he will have very few that he can 
spare for miscellaneous reading, and none at all to waste. And hence, 
too, the evident duty devolving on us to see that the course of educa- 
tion in our ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries be as perfect as it 
can be made.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Lucretia and James Mott. Life and Letters. Edited by their Granddaughter, 
Anna Davis Hallowell. With Portraits. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
12mo. pp. vi., 566. $2.00. 


“That precious handmaid of the Lord, Lucretia Mott,” as she was 
often called in the letters of a distinguished Friend, has found in the 
editor of this volume of her “ Life and Letters,” a loving biographer, 
who has performed her delicate task with taste, discretion, and such 
sweet simplicity, as is in perfect keeping with all our recollections and 
knowledge of the grand, noble, and Christian woman who was so lon 
prominent in all philanthropic effort. The biography at once takes ran 
in the best class of memoirs of distinguished lives, and will occupy no 
small place as authority in the history of the great Anti-Slavery agita- 
tion, in the creation and guidance of which Lucretia Mott was the first, 
and always the most prominent, woman. Placed upon record as an 
“ acknowledged minister ” in the Society of Friends, as early as 1818, 
she was well trained for speaking in public, when, in 1833, at the mem- 
orable attempt to form a National Anti-Slavery Society, in the city of 
Philadelphia, she raised her voice in the public debate to encourage the 
effort. A few years before this she had joined in the movement which 
separated the followers of Elias Hicks from the body of orthodox 
Friends, and during the remainder of her long life affiliated with all 
classes of religious people, but still retained her birthright membership 
among the Quakers, though often coming in contact with narrowness 
and bigotry, and objectionable rules, which, while they annoyed her, did 
not change her course. Some curious and instructive views are afforded 
us in this “ Life and Letters,” of the weaknesses, conflicts snd pecu- 
liarities, as well as excellences, in the membership of the Society of 
Friends. Her reverence for human nature stimulating her sympathies 
and her efforts for humanity often brought her, in the days when even 
Friends were warped by desire to stand well in the eyes of the world, 
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into many collisions with the conservative and timid of her own relig- 
ious household. But this resistance of “testimony,” only served to 
make her vision more clear to discern the path of duty, and she faced 
bigotry and anger manifest in her religious associates, as calmly and 
with utterances as unterrified as she stood against the howling mobs 
which sought to break up the anti-slayery meetings. Ever ready to an- 
swer demands for public service, she was also emphatically a house- 
keeper ; her own dressmaker by choice, a good cook, and untiring in 
attention to all the details of household duty, her home was the realiza- 
tion of the highest ideal of domestic happiness. ‘ Here,” wrote Mr. 
Garrison, “dwells the disinterestecuess, the purity, and the peace of 
heaven.” 

James Mott never made himself conspicuous as a public character, 
although prominent in the Society of Friends as a counsellor, and of 
fair gifts as a preacher. He was sagacious in business, strong in his 
integrity, and ready to make any sacrifice which his convictions of truth 
and righteousness might demand. William Lloyd Garrison thus des- 
cribed him: “ He seemed to me to lack nothing as a good and noble 
man. He was gentle, and yet had great strength of purpose and will ; 
no fear of man ever onntad him to swerve’ one hair’s breadth from his 
convictions of duty ; he had a great and pure conscience, and a lovin 
and worid-embracing spirit.”” The husband and wife were well mated, 
and one in purpose as in heart, the world was made better for their 
living in it. . 


2. The Continuity of Christian Thought: A Study of Modern Theology in the light 
of its History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, in Cambridge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. xviii, 
438. $2.00. 

This book is a valuable contribution to what is known as the Philoso- 
phy of History, almost a new thing in ecclesiastical inquiry. It takes 
us back to the beginnings of Christian theology, and shows us that, in 
a large degree, the advanced thought of to-day is a reproduction of the 
earliest thoughts of Christians on the most vital points of New Testa- 
ment theology ; while what it displaces and supersedes had its origin 
among those who spoke another tongue than that in which the Chris- 
tian Scriptures were written, and who have all along enforced their opin- 
ions by the strength of numbers, councils, edicts, rather than by reason 
and persuasion. Prof. Allen has done a good work ; and while his vol- 
ume will be a surprising revelation to the general reader, we commend 
it to those of our own household of faith as containing a confirmation 
of thoughts which we have long cherished. In the Article on “ Greek 
Theology,” in the General Review, a few pages back, we have much 
more to say of some of the contents of the book which have special 
interest to Universalists. 


8. The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A. Oxon. 
D.D., Ph.D., Late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn: 1n two volumes. Second 
Edition. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Large 8vo. pp. xxxv., 698; 
xii., 526. $6.00; by mail, $6 50. 


This is a unique work, being in many repects unlike any other attempt 
to sketch the life and times of the Saviour. .A Jew by birth, the author 
approaches his subject from a direction unknown to a Gentile, — the 
spirit and interest of one born to the hope of the Messiah’s coming ; 
and knowing that the national environment ot Jesus must be taken into 
account by those who would portray his earthly career. 
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“Since Jesus of Nazareth,’’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘‘ was a Jew, spoke to, and moved 
among Jews, in Palestine, and at a definite period of its history, it was absolutely 
necessary to view that Life and Teachizg in all its surroundings of place, ——_ life, 
and inteilectual or religious development. This would form not only the frame in 
which to set the }.icture of the Christ, but the very background of the picture itself. 
It is, indeed, most true that Christ spoke not only to the Jews, to Palestine, and to that 
time, but — of which history has given the evidence — to all men and to all times. 
Still he — first and directly to the Jews, and his words must have been intelligible 
to them, his teaching reached upwards from their intellectual and religious standpoint, 
even although it infinitely extended tLe horizon so as, in its full application, to make 
it wide as the bounds of earth and time. Nay, to explain the bearing of the religious 
leaders of Israel. from the first, towards Jesus, it seemed also necessary to trace the 
historical development of thought and religious belief, till it issued in that system 
of Traditionalism, which, by an internal necessity, was irreconcilably antagonistic to 
the Christ of the Gospels. 

‘* On other grounds also, such a full portraiture of Jewish life, society and thinkin 
seemed requisite. It furnishes alike’a vindication and an illustration of the Gospe 
narratives. A vindication, because in measure as we transport ourselves into that time 
we feel that the Gospels present to us a real, historical scene; that the men and the 
circumstances to which we are introduced are real, —not a fancy picture, but just 
such as we know and now recognize them, and would expect them to have spoken, or 
to have been. Again, we shall thus vividly realize another and most important aspect 
of the words of Christ. We shall Paar that their form is wholly of the times, their 
cast Jewish — while by the side of this similarity of form there is not only essential 
difference but absolute contrariety of substance and spirit. Jesus spoke as truly a 
Jew to the Jews, but he spoke not as they — no, not as their highest and best teachers 
would have spoken. And this contrariety of spirit with manifest similarity of form 
is, to my mind, one of the strongest evidences of the claims of Christ, since it raises 
the all important question, whence the Teacher of Nazareth — or, shall we say the 
humble Child of the Carpenter-home in a far-off little place of Galilee, — had crawn 
his inspiration? And clearly to set this forth has been the first object of the detailed 
Rabbinic quotations in this book 

“ But their further object, besides this vindication, has been the illustration of the 
Gospel-narratives. Even the general reader must be aware that some knowledge of 
Jewish life and society at the time is requisite for the understanding of the Gospel 
History. Those who have consulted the works of Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Meuschen, 
Wetstein, and Wiinsche, or even the cxtracts from them presented in Commentaries, 
know that the help derived from their Jewish references is very great. And yet, des- 
pite the immense learning «nd industry of these writers, there are serious drawbacks to 
their use. Sometimes the references are critically not quite accurate; sometimes they 
are derived from works that should not have been adduced in evidence; occasionally, 
either the rendering, or the application.of what is separated from its context, is not 
reliable. A still more serious objection is, that these quotations are not unfrequently 
one-sided; but chiefly this— perhaps as the necessary consequence of being merely 
illustrative notes to certain verses in the Gospe!s — that they do not present a full and 
connected picture. And yet it is this which so often gives the most varied and welcome 
illustration of the Gospelenarratives. In truth, we know not only the leading person- 
ages in Church and State in Palestine at that time, their views, teaching, pursuits and 
aims; the state of parties; the character of popular opinion; the proverbs, the customs, 
the daily life of the country — but we can, in imagination, enter their dwellings, 
associate with them in familiar intercourse, or follow them to the Temple, the Syna- 
pogue, the Academy, or to the market-place and the workshop. Weknow what clothes 

ey wore, what dishes they ate, what wines they drank, what they produced, and 
what they imported: nay, the cost of every article of their dress or food, the price of 
houses and of living; 1n short, every detail that can give vividness to a picture of life.” 


For seven years the author labored in the preparation of this work, 
going over an enormous mass of Hebrew and Gentile literature, and 
making much of it available for his purpose. Targum, Talmud, Midrash, 
Mishna, have all yielded up their treasures, and for the first time, we 
think, in English theological literature, have been brought into system- 
atic use in illustration of the life and times of Jesus. 

The first chapter of this great work treats of The Preparation for the 
Gospel, and _— us a clear and comprehensive view of the Jewish 
world in the days of Christ, showing the effect on Jewish thought of 
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Eastern influences as they came through the Babylonian captivity, and 
Western influences growing out of intercourse with the Greeks. The 
origin, text, order and character of the Pentateuch, are discussed ; the 
influence of Philo is clearly traced; the age of the Talmuds and other 
Jewish writings is given, with the most possible approach to accuracy ; 
and much light is thrown upon the political and religious life of the 
Jews, and the mutual relations and feelings of Jews and Gentiles. And 
so through the work, whatever contemporary history and literature could 
furnish in aid to the understanding of the world and times in which 
Jesus lived on earth, has been wisely appropriated. Nineteen Appen- 
dices are added at the close of the second volume, treating of religious, 
social, and historical topics, covering some of the most important prob- 
lems connected with the general subject of the book. The last of these, 
on the Question of Eternal Punishment, contains some curious infor- 
mation based on Talmuds and Targums, the dates of which are confes- 
sedly uncertain, and the general contents thereof are elsewhere charac- 
terized by Dr. Edersheim, as “ fancies. legends, and gross superstitions.” 
The Doctor evidently leans towards the hope of universal restoration, 
although he hints at, rather than avows it. The work deserves thor- 
ough study, contains a mine of information and suggestion for the 
preacher, and cannot fail to give all who may read it, new and important 
light dn the era when Christ dwelt in the flesh among men. 


4..The Parousia. A Critical Study of the Scripture Doctrines of Christ’s Second 
Coming; his Reign as King; the Resurrection of the Dead; and the General Judgment. 
Second Edition. By Israel P. Warren, D.D. Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. Portland, Me.: 
12mo. pp. 394. $1.50. 


This work evinces much thought, extensive reading, and long-contin- 
ued patient labor. In several respects it is the confirmation of thoughts 
advanced by us in the leading article in the General Review of our last 
number, respecting the growing tendency to accept Universalist views 
in interpreting Matthew xxiv. and xxv.: and in other respects it clings 
with wonderful tenacity to old traditional notions concerning physical 
death as the result of sin, probation, and eternal punishment. That the 
Parousia, or Second Coming of Christ, was spiritual and not physical, 
and occurred during the lifetime of some whom Jesus addressed before 
his crucifixion, was first brought forward in this country, if not anywhere 
since the days of Clement of Alexandria and the Greek Church gener- 
ally before the Dark Ages, by Rev. Russell Streeter, nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century ago, and for nearly that length of time has been the 
doctrine of the Universalist Church, in which Mr. Streeter was for more 
than seventy years an able minister. 

Dr. Warren is no doubt correct in his interpretation of the passages 
which treat of the Parousia, in the Gospels and Epistles, but we feel 
confident that much of his interpretation of the Apocalypse is fanciful 
and unwarranted, especially his labored attempt to show that its com- 
plete fulfilment required the lapse of at least a thousand years, when 
the inspired perman declared that it treated of “the things that must 
shortly be done.” So, too, his description of the “ work of salvation 
as being represented in the Scriptures. as having been the object of 
consultation and covenant between the Persons of the Trinity, before 
the creation of the world ’’(p. 26), is Miltonic but not Biblical, and com- 
pels him to carry with his more rational and Scriptural views of Christ’s 
spiritual work, many vicious errors as to the limitations and defeat of 
that work. His labored thought, suggested indeed as an hypothesis, 
but also made the basis of much that follows it, that man’s creation in 
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the Divine image, in a body that possessed immortality until the man 
yielded to sin, and then became subject to physical death, is absurd in 
the extreme, being flatly contradicted by all the facts connected with 
its requiring food in order to its sustenance, and so necessitating con- 
stant waste and repair, and its need of the rest which comes in sleep. 
It is the old folly of confounding physical death, inevitable to a “body 
formed of the dust,” with the moral death which now, as then, waits on 
disobedience to the law of God. The first, from the nature of the case, 
must have come to Adam and to all made like him of flesh and blood, 
even if he and they had not sinned, and no matter what his intellectual 
and spiritual endowments were ; the latter is a penalty for sin only ; it 
is the wages, the daily pay for disobedience. 

So, too, we regard as unwarranted assumption the statements of Dr. 
Warren, that Christ brought up from Hades “all the pious dead who 
had gone to that place before his death,” leaving it to be inferred that 
the unrighteous ones there had no benefit from his mission; for all that 
we know of his having done anything to or for the inhabitants of that 
abode of shades, is given us in the declaration that “he went and preached 
to the disobedient spirits there,” and all that we are assured concerning 
what will be the fate of those in Hades is, that * at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue shall confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” A declaration so 
broad and comprehensive as this must include the universe of intelli- 
gences, and effectually disposes of all that may be said or argued con- 
cerning the limits of probation. Dr. Warren says, several times, and 
as suggested from different points of view (as see pp. 359, 378, 387), 
that there is no suggestion in the Bible of the possibility of probation 
in the immortal life. True, nor is there any suggestion in the Bible of 
its reality or possibility in mortal life. The Bible knows nothing of the 
thing which is intended byit.. Man is in God’s Image now, and will be 
forever ; and this fact of his spiritual endowment must soon or late lead 
him to his God. 

While we thus criticise these “ spots in the feast” to which Dr. War- 
ren invites us, as our new ally in the rational understanding of the time 
and manner of Christ’s Second Coming, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that he has done a good and much needed work for the class of 
readers addressed by him, whom we could not reach, for we recognize 
the admirable clearness in which he has made manifest the truth in this 
respect; as also the excellence of what he says of the judgment of 
Christ as a continuous work, and especially what he emphasizes in re- 
gard to the fact that Judging and Judgment in the Scriptures, so fre- 
quently refer to governing and government, and not to judicial decision 
and sentence. He is thus doing valuable service to the Christian cause, 
and we believe that his labor will be rewarded in turning many into the 
way of truth; but the old goat-skins in which he seeks to convey the 
truth, will not be able to stand the strain. 


5. Griggs’ Philosophical Classics. 


It is a signigcant sign of the times that a publisherin Chicago should 
venture to issue a series of wor..s expounding the German metaphysics. 
Yet such a series is in course of publication, and promises to be quite 
extensive. It will at least include an exposition ot the systems of the 
principal German philosophers of more recent times, and will reach 
backward far enough totake in Leibniz. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hege? 
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are the Jrincipes with whom the series is occupied. A single volume 
does not undertake to expound an author, but is occupied only with a 
part of his entire system or with a single great writing. The three vol- 
umes already out are Kant’s “ Pure Reason,” by Prof. Morris, of the 
University of Michigan; Fichte’s “Science of Knowledge,” by Prof. 
Everett of Harvard ; and: Schelling’s “ Idealism,” by Prof. Watson, of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. The first is written from a 
critical, Hegelian point of view ; the others are characterized by a man- 
ifest sympathy of the writer with the authors expounded. If it is pos- 
sible to make Fichte and Schelling interesting and delightful, these 
volumes have succeeded in the task. The volumes are fine specimens 
of the printer’s art, and are inexpensive little handbooks which a lover 
of wisdom, a philosopher, would not be willing to be without, even 
though he might be a master of Gerran, and able to commune with 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling in their own tongue. oO. C 


6. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D. and James Strong, S.T.D. Supplement. Vol. J. A- 
CN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1885. Royal 8vo. pp. vi., 994. $5.00. 


With the issue of the tenth volume of this able work, in 1881, it was 
announced that the Supplement, already in an advanced. stage of prep- 
aration, would embrace a large amount of matter which came to hand 
too late for insertion in the body of the work ; “the fresh material con- 
tained in the new editions of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie and Welte’s 
Kirchen-Lextkon, in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie des Sciences Relig- 
teuses, in Kraus’s Real-Encyclopidie der Christlichen Alterthiimer, 
and in Smith’s Dictionaries of Christian Antiquities and Biography ; 
the recent researches in Egyptology and Assyriology; and the results 
of the Ordnance Survey of Western Palestine just completed. The 
necrological sketches will be brought down to the latest date.” 

In the volume just issued we have the first installment of the prom- 
ised Supplement. It is a result fully equalling the promise quoted 
above ; and contains many valuable additions in Biblical topography, 
ecclesiastical archezology, and mythological literature ; besides inter- 
esting descriptions of the more recent Christian sects, their tenets, or- 
ganization and peculiarities of belief. Among these we have read with 
much satisfaction the description of the Adventists, and the Bible 
Christians. The article on the Atonement gives prominence to and de- 
fends the Moral instead of the Governmental or Punitive view, and 
says wisely, that 


‘The strictly governmental view of the atonement falls short as an ultimate vindi- 
catien ot its morale in at least three essential respects. “First, as such itis a signal © 
failure in point of fact. Christ’s atonement, has not as a rule, restrained mankind at 
large from sin, either prophylactically or punitively; but on the contrary has rather led 
to the extension.of crime, partly by protracting human probation, and partly by induc- 
ing a general sense of direct impunity. Secondly and more conclusively, as a purel 

overnmental device, the atonement violates the most fundamental principle of all 
jurisprudence by proposing to excuse the guiity and punish the innocent Thirdly, as 
& magisterial act it expiates offences twice over — once in the person of the Mediator 
and again in that of the finally impenitent. All that we can justly say in behalf of 
the so-called governmental theory of atonement is, that as a secondary or subordinate 
design its most important advantages are indirectly subserved by the remedial econ- 
omy. But we cannot consistently regard God as shut up to its adoption by the exi- 
gencies or results of his own sovereignty. ‘ 

‘¢ Should it be inquired, If the love of. God be of such an all-constraining character,: 
why might it not have been more fully indulged by refraining from all. punishment 
whatever? We answer, This is substantially the fact, when the word punishment is 
properly defined and understood in the case. Christ was not ‘punished’ at all; he 
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suffered indeed, but his anguish was not ae it was voluntarily undergone for the 
sake of its effect upon others. Nor is the fina] and eternal sentence upon the impeni- 
tent sinner so much a positive and direct infliction as a deprivation of privilege and a 
relinquishment to the natural consequences of his own moral abandonment. He sim- 
ply lies down in the bed of woe whichhis own hands have made. The inherent power 
to sin carries with it its own penalty. God undoubtedly could, at man’s creation, have 
constituted him incapable of either sin or misery; but He chose to confer upon him this 
tremendous capability because (as we reverently conceive) the viitue of resistance is 
necessarily greater than that of impassivity; and the glory of redemption transcends 
even Edenic innocence. Ina word, confirmed (because voluntary and tested) con- 
formity to the divine will is, in truth, the only perfect happiness in the universe — and 
by reason of God’s own nature this must be the case; and this means only that su- 
preme love to God is the sole unalloyed bliss. All who fall short of this, therefore, 
whether in this world or the next, are proportionately miserable by the very constitu- 
tion of their being. The atonement sprang from the pure love of God, and is calcu- 
lated to restore a reciprocity of it in the human breast. Its eventual failure in any 
individual is final perdition.” 


This argument, so far as it relates to the atonement, is sound and 
valuable ; but is faulty in respect to man’s final perdition.. The prem- 
ises necessitate the facts that God's moral government and man’s moral 
constitution, are the same forever as they are now, and this being the 
case, the fact that man is left to reap in himself the penalty of sin, cannot 
justify the conclusion that he will be in eternal rebellion against God’s 
moral government. It was said with great emphasis on a certain occa- 
sion, ‘“ Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone ;” but that did not 
prevent a change in Ephraim, for subsequently it was predicted: 
“Ephraim shall say What have I to do any more with idols?” In like 
manner it is prophesied that God’s law shall yet be written in the hearts 
of all Israe). and all shall “ know the Lord from the least to the great- 
est.” But this prediction is not fulfilled till “the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be brought in,” so that there is no ground to predicate final perdi- 
tion on for any human soul. The constitution of man will not permit 
any man to be in endless rebellion. All will be subdued to God by the 
agency of the life, death and spirit of Jesus Christ. It must be so if 
God’s government and man’s moral constitution are the same eternally. 

About one-eighth of this volume is made up of brief biographical 
sketches of Christian ministers in various sects. Thirty-one of our own 
preachers are included in this record, viz.: Ira Adams, Abraham Adkin- 
son, L. F. W. Andrews, Davis Bacon, F. Stanley Bacon, Giles Bailey, 
J. W. Bailey, Hope Bain, Joseph Baker, Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D., Thomas 
Barnes, Seth Barnes, J. G. Bartholomew, George Bates, William Bell, 
J. R. Benham, F. S. Bliss, A. Bond, James Boyden, Wm. Brice, H. Brom- 
ley, E. G. Brooks, D.D., Dr. John Brooks, George R. Brown, A. W. 
Bruce, W. Campbell, W. R. Chamberlin, E. H. Chapin, D.D., Theodore 
Clapp, A. G. Clark, C. C. Clark. Timothy Clowes, LL D. should be in 
this list, but is denominated an Episcopalian. Dr. Clowes withdrew 
from the Episcopal Church about 1837, and received fellowship from the 
Universalists in 1839. 

The name of the publishers is a sufficient guarantee that the work is 
brought out in the best style of the printer’s art. In many ways the 
volume will greatly aid preachers of all sects. 


7. The Croker Papers. The Correspondence and Diaries of the late Right Honora- 
ble John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary of the Admiralty from 1809 to 1880. 
Edited by Louis J. Jennings, Author of “Republican Government in the United States.” 
In Two Volumes, with Portrait. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1884. 8vo. 
pp. xiii., 584; ix,,672. $5.00. 


The author of these papers was a well-hated man, and in turn, was a 
good hater. Evidences of this abound in the volumes before us, sug- 
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gesting, of necessity, that as the truth is never found in extremes, all 
parties concerned were more or less at fault. An intense Tory in poli- 
tics, so wholly out of sympathy with liberal views as to hold “thata 
democracy, once set a-going, must sooner or later work itself out till it 
ends in anarchy, and that some kind of despotism must then come to 
restore society ;’’ his intellectual and moral abilities gained him friends 
whose personal attachments were never disturbed by the widest differ- 
ences in their political theories. As a Reviewer and Critic, his pen was 
sharp, and often his words were bitter. Macaulay and Disraeli were 
especially angered by his handling of their works, and sometimes attrib- 
uted to him reviews of which he had no knowledge whatever. 

Active in political life, and holding a responsible position in Govern- 
ment for twenty years of the most interesting period in modern English 
history, and enjoying for nearly half a century the friendship of some of 
the greatest Englishmen; intimate with such eminent characters as 
George IV., the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Bishop Wilber- 
force, Lord George Bentinck, Lady Ashburton, Lockhart, the Marquis 
of Hertford, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Walter Scott, and many others, The 
Croker Papers are invaluable to the historian and cannot fail to interest 
all who would know how sueh persons appeared to eyes that were famil- 
iar with them. 

The disclosures made by George IV. are exceedingly interesting, as 
are the memoranda of many conversations with the Duke of Welling- 
ton. We give the following from the Duke’s views of Napoleon : 


I never was a believer in him, and I always thought that in the long-run we should 
overturn him. He never seemed himself at his ease, and even in the boldest things 
he did there was always a mixture of apprehension and meanness. I used to call him 
Jonathan Wild the Great, and at each new coup he made I used to cry out, “ Well 
done, Jonathan,"’ to the great scandal of some ot my hearers. But the truth was, he 
had no more care about what was right or wrong, just or unjust, honorable or dishon- 
orable, than Jonathan, though his great abilities, and the great stakes he played for, 
threw the knavery into the shade. 

The best of all the publications [about Buonaparte] is that of Baron Fain. All the 
dictations to Montholon, Gourgaud and Las Casas are of little real authority. They 
are what Bnonaparte on after consideration thought it expedient to represent things to 
have been, and not what they were. Any accurate reader will find them to be what 
made-up stories always must be, full of contradictions, but we who know the affairs of 
our time know that they are full of falsehoods. 

Buonaparte’s mind was, in its details, low and ungentlemanlike. I suppose the 
narrowness of his early prospects and habits stuck tohim; what we understand by 
gentlemanlike feelings he knew nothing at all about; I’ll give vou a curious instance. 

Fhavea beantiful little watch, made bv Breguet, at Paris, with a map of Spain most 
admirably enamelled on the case. Sir Edward Paget bought it at Paris, and gave it 
tome. What do you think the history of this watch was— at least the history that 
Breguet told Paget, and Paget told me? Buonapart had ordered it as a present to his 
brother, the King of Spain, but when he heard of the battle of Vittoria — he was then 
at Dresden in the midst of all the preparations and negotiations of the armistice, and 
one would think sufficiently busy with other matters, — when he heard of the battle 
of Vittoria, I sav, he remembered the watch he had ordcred for one whom he saw 
would never be King of Spain, and with whom he was angry for the loss of the battle, 
and he wrote from Dresden to countcrmand the watch, and if it should be ready, to 
forbid its being sent. The best apology one can make for this strange littleness is, 
that he was offended with Joseph; but even in that case, a gentleman would not have 
taken the moment when the poor devil had lost his chateaux en Espagne, to take away 
his watch also. 

All those ‘codicils to his will in which he bequeathed millions to the right and left, 
and amongst others left a legacy to the fellow who was accused of attempting to assas- 
sinate me, is another proof of littleness of mind; the property he really had he had 
already made his disposition of. For the payment of all those other high-sounding 
legacies, there was not the shadow of a fund. He might as well have drawn bills for 
ten millions on that pump at Aldgate. While he was writing all these magnificent 
donations, he knew that they were all ‘n the air, alla falsehood. For my part, I can 
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see no magnanimity in a lie; and I confess that I think one who could play such tricks 
but a shabby fellow. 


8. Voices of the Faith. A Birthday Book Containing a Selection for Every Day in 
the Year, from writers expressing the Universalist Faith. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1885. 16mo. pp. 418. $1.00. 


A unique and attractive volume. Possessing a unity of purpose such 
as characterizes no other Birthday Book, it is also superior to them all 
in enshrining the memory of such a host of witnesses to the truth of 
the Great Salvation, and in rescuing from oblivion the words of many, 
who, though not great as the world estimates greatness, were faithful 
ministers of God’s word, and whose enduring record isin the souls which 
through their instrumentality were brought out of darkness into God’s 
marvellous light. The contents of the book are matched by the neat 
style in which it is printed, and the very tasty binding in which it is en- 
cased. The whole work reflects great credit on compiler and publisher ; 
and deserves and must obtain a large circulation. 


9. The Evidence of Faith. By James S. Bush, Author of “More Words about tbe 
Bible,” etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. 857. $2.00. 


This is a volume of Sermons by an Episcopal clergyman, published, 
as he tells us in the Preface, because “ he believes that the unseen things 
of God which lie beyond the domain in which Nature witnesses to His 
power and goodness, do not require the added testimony of miracle. 
Spiritual ‘things are spiritually discerned ; they are revealed directly to 
the heart of faith, Nor was the belief which we identify with the 
Christian grace of faith any other than the witness of this inner light. 
The author is persuaded that the kind of teaching which this volume 
conveys is demanded by the present state of inquiry among serious-: 
minded people, and that the interests of Christianity in most of the 
churches are imperilled by the want of such teaching.” 

Letting, then, the Miracles go, as worthless, and conceding many 
errors in common methods of defending Christianity, Mr. Bush would 
meet scientists and doubters on their own ground, and present the inter- 
nal evidences of Christianity to their reason, conscience and affections. 
But like many another extremist, Mr. Bush gets so one-sided in his 
favorite view, that he becomes wholly blind to the other half of the 
truth, and indulges in denial that Christ attached any value to the mirac- 
ulous as proof of his Messiahship (p. 20). An astounding declaration 
in view of such utterances.as these from the lips of Jesus: “I have 
greater witness than that of John; for the works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me ;” and 
again: “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not, but if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me, and I in him.” 

In the first Sermon, on the Coming of the Son of Man, our author 
says of the words of Christ, that, “ Fulfilled as they were in the days 
that soon followed, they also foretell of a coming of the Son of Man, in 
every judgment upon the world’s iniquity, until the last great day of His 
appearing.” Whats this but an avowal of belief in, or at least a use 
of the theory of a double sense in the words of Scripture ? one of the 
most vicious and unreliable of all modes of interpretation, leaving the 
significance of revealed truth to be determined by whim or imagination. 

The sermons generally are good, the style is clear, and the subjects 
seem to be well treated and made intelligible. The mechanical style of 
the book is excellent. 
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10. Universalism: A Brief Statement of the Universalist Belief. By Rev. H. R. Nye. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1885. 16mo. pp. 46. 15 cents. 


In these well-written pages we have a plain and comprehensive, though 
as the title says, “brief statement,” of what is known as Universalism. 
The writer considers our distinctive name, the Universalist Church, our 
Profession of Faith, and our belief concerning God, the Bible, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Nature of Man, Retribution, Forgiveness, 
Conversion and the New Birth, and the Resurrection. Itis a good 
pamphlet for the believer to peruse, for the strengthening of his faith 
and increase of his zeal; and an admirable tract for him to place in the 
hand of the inquirer, or even of the doubter and unbeliever. Put up 
in neat and attractive style, and at a price within reach of all, our 
brethren should generously circulate it among their friends. 


11. Biographical Essays. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. Rammohun Roy, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda Sarasvati, Bunyiu Nanjio, and Kenjiu 
Kasawara, Mohl and Kingsley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
12mo. pp. 282. $2.00. 


Professor Max Miiller stands at the head of those who have made a 
special study of the Aryan religions ; and whatever he writes on the 
subject should be read by those who desire to be in possession of the 
latest and best word. Born and educated in Germany, he has been for 
forty years a resident of England, and now ranks in the front of Eng- 
lish authors. . His work for nearly half 1 century has led him into con- 
tact with the best native Sanscrit scholars ; and in this volume he gives ~ 
among other biographies the lives of the great reformers, Rammohun 
Roy, and Keshub Chunder Sen, the leading spirits in the great Indian 
religious movement, the Brahma-Somaji, and of Dayananda Sarasvati, 
tha founder of the Arya-Jamaji. The Sketches are of interest to all 
Christian readers, and are accompanied by the correspondence between 
Prof. Miiller and these founders of the new religion which has so much 
in common with Christianity. 


12. Boston Monday Lectures. Occident, with Preludes on Current Events. 
= Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 16mo. pp. xix., 


This is the ninth volume in the series of annual lectures by Mr. Cook. 
The topics are, Advanced Thought in England, Germany, Italy and 
Greece ; Professor Zéllner’s Views on Spiritualism; Opponents of 
Prof. Zéllner’s views on Spiritualism ; and Delitzsch on the New Criti- 
cism of the Old Testament. The six preludes have for their subjects : 
New Departures in and from Orthodoxy: Does Death end Probation ? 
The Future of Civil Service Reform ; The Vanguards of Christian Mis- 
sions ; American and Foreign Temperance Creeds ; Probation at Death. 
An Appendix contains the following Lectures: The Decline of Ration- 
alism in the German Universities; The Relations of the Temperance 
Reform to Civil Liberty and Church Life ; Art and History in Athens. 
There is also a brief paper on Theodore Christlieb and German Church 
Life ; and several replies to Prof. Smyth of Andover, on the new de- 
parture in Orthodoxy. 

There is much in this volume that is of interest to Universalists. 
Probably the stoutest words that can be spoken in favor of the common 
doctrine of Probation, are to be found here. We heard them as Mr. 
Cook spoke them, and have read them since, and strong as they may 
appear they are as weakness itself compared with what Scripture, Rea- 
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son and Common Sense have to present against that fallacious assump- 
tion. Mr. Cook stands alone in some of his fields of literary and 
Christian exploit, and it is wholesome to read him, even where we disa- 
gree; but in this volume, especially in the Lectures, there is much to be 
commended. 


13. The Ancient Empires of the East. By A. H. Sayce. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 12mo. pp. xxiv., 301. $1.50. 


In nothing is the thoroughness of modern research in Historical work 
more manifest than in the fact that sources hitherto unused are being 
demonstrated as the most reliable, and are compelling an abandonment 
of antiquated guesses and traditions which are but frauds. The book 
before us presents the latest conclusions of scholars concerning Egypt, 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Phoenicians, Lydia, and the Persian Empire. 
Written to accompany an edition of the first three bcoks of Herodotus, 
these pages teach us what the monuments have to say of the people 
who erected them ; and, so rapid is progress in classifying anc decipher- 
ing these stony records, that already Herodotus is shown to have been 
not only mistaken but positively dishonest, and his testimony of no 
worth, except in points where it is corroborated by others. And not 
only this, but the essays attached to Rawlinson’s translation of Herodo. 
tus have become antiquated ; Lenormant’s Manual of Ancient History 
must be re-written, and Professor Maspero’s charming Historze an- 
ctenne des Peuples de Orient, has equally been left behind by the 
advance of science. 

Professor Sayce only claims for his present work that it is a mere 
sketch of what may be relied upon as historically accurate concerning 
these great empires ; but the work, so far as it goes, is instructive and 
complete, and could hardly be exceeded in interesting presentation. 


14. Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited by his Wife. With a Memorial by 
William Hayes Ward. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 12mo, 
pp. xli., 252. $2.50. 


Dr. Ward, in his admirable introduction to this book, attributes to 
Mr. Lanier’s poems the highest degree of merit ; and a Philadelphia 
critic, in the Evening Bulletin, says that ‘‘it is literally true that the 
poems written by Sidney Lanier between 1870 and 1881, are the most 
important contributed to English literature during that period.” The 
peculiar quality of this poetry which attracts this enthusiastic critic, “ is 
its music. Asa master of melodious metre only Tennyson, and he not 
often, has equalled Lanier.” This may not seem like exaggeration 
when we know that the keenest appreciation of music characterized the 
carliest conscious life of this poet, and that by intuition he was able 
while a boy, to play “the finte, organ, piano, violin, guitar and banjo.” 
It was a clear case of hereditary genius, some of his ancestors having 
been eminent in music. Like many another genius with poetic gifts, 
Mr. Lanier struggled hard and against fearful odds for his position, hav- 
ing poverty and ill-health to contend with almost incessantly ; and at 
the early age of thirty-nine years, he surrendered his life to the attacks 
of a pulmonary difficulty against which for years he had desperately 
fought. He had great faith in his own powers: and it is an indication 
of his native abilities and of the well applied discipline of severe effort, 
that his last poems were by far his best. A true man, pure in thought, 
faithful to duty, patient in pain, Christian always in faith and spirit, he 
has left the mark of his strong individualitv on his poems, and they are 
characterized by his attempt to speak words of deepest sincerity. 
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15. Woman Suffrage defended by irrefutable arguments, and all objections 
to Woman’s Enfranchisement carefnlly examined and a answered. 
By D. P. Livermore. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 16mo. pp. vi., 224. 
50 cents. 


Mr. Livermore has done fair and honorable work in these pages in 
allowing the opponents of Woman Suffrage to state their objections in 
their own way, and has done most complete service to the cause which 
he advocates by giving the most exhaustive and unanswerable arguments 
to these objections. As a manual of facts and arguments, and an able 
presentation of the reasons for Woman Suftrage, it is the best book that 
has yet been published ; and its price puts it in the reach of all. 


16. Select Notes. A Commentary on the International Lessons for 1885. 
Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal and Practical ; with illustrations, maps, 
chronological charts, ae to teachers, and library references. By F. 
N. Peloubet, D.D. and M. A. Peloubet. Studies in the Acts and Epistles. 
Studies = Kings and Prophets. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 8vo. 
pp. vii., 318. 


_In these days, when the International Series of Sunday School Les- 
sons is in general use, commentaries and other helps in understanding 
the lessons multiply, and fortunately the best talent and experience are 
made available to the earnest teacher. As is to be expected, sectarian 
opinions are brought forward by those who entertain them, and so each 
sect has its own exposition in this work. Our own He/fer is the indis- 
pensable instructor for our own teachers ; but to those who would know 
what others are doing and saying on the subject, we know of nothing 
better, more catholic, more painstaking in its critical work, more vigor- 
ous in its practical hints, more copious in its library references, or more 
ample and pertinent in its suggestions to teachers, than Peloubet’s Se- 
lect Notes. We are indebted to it for many valuable thoughts in pre- 
paring for our own Sunday School work. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. The Christian Literature Publishing Company, Newark, 
Wayne Co., N. ¥.,propose the issue of a new edition, based on Clark’s Edinburgh Edi- 
tion Text, of the writings of the Fathers; placing three of Clark’s volumes in one, 
thereby reducing the whole series to eight volumes, and the price from $72.00 to $24.00. 
A new Historical Preface will be givento each volume, and the text will be illustrated 
by brief historical notes, free from dogmatic bias, illustrating matters not readily ap- 
prehended by general readers or the non-professional student. This editorial work 
will be conducted by Rev. Dr. Coxe, Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York, 
Episcopalian, assisted by several Men of Letters and Christian Divines. The speci- 
men page sent us is royal octavo in size, excellent type, and good quality of paper. 
The volumes will contain from 500 to 600 pages each, and will be bound in the best 
English cloth. The series will be published by subscription only, one volume every 
three months, to be delivered to subscribers, postage or express obheuee prepaid. The 
first volume, containing the Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, and the Writings of 
Irenzeus, will be published as soon as fifteen hundred subscriptions have been obtained. 
The plan of this cheap but in every way excellent edition has received approving and 
enthusiastic endorsement by many of the best scholars in the cover American 
Churches; and its success is greatly to be desired. We commend it must cordially to 
the readers of the QUARTERLY. Let all interested address The Christian Literature 
Publishing Co. as above. Since writing this we learn that the first volume is issued. 
We hope that this indicates the certainty of the publication of the whole series. 
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Philosophical Sertes, No. VIII. A Criticism on The Critical Philosophy. By 
James McCosh, LL.D., D.D., President of Princeton College. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1884. 12mo. pp. 60. 50 cents. In this Criticism of Kant’s Phi- 
Iosophy, Dr. McCosh while conceding and showing that Kant and his school have 
stated and defended most important truths, also shows that they have undermined 
knowledge, by making the mind begin with appearances and not with things. 


Mexican Resources: A Guide to and through Mexico. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. It is claimed that these pages contain an exact statement 
of the vast mineral and agricultural resources of Mexico, and a complete guide to the 
capital city of that ancient country, over all the great steam and rail lines leading 
thereto. To all subscribers to the ‘‘ Travels in Mexico,” by the same author, this 
pamphlet is furnished gratis; to all others at the low price of fifty cents. 


Selected Prose Writings of John Milton. With an Introductory Essay by Ernest 
Myers. New York: D. Appleton&Co. 1884. 16mo. Pp. xxx., 258. $1.25. This 
new volume of the neat and convenient ‘‘ Parchment Library,” choicely printed on 
linen paper, and bound in limp parchment antique, is made up of some of the choicest 

imens of Milton’s prose, issued by him in books and pamphlets for the purpose of 
rebuking abuses, teaching new truths on old themes, and turning public opinion into 
healthy channels. More than two centuries have passed since these papers were first 
given to the public. Some of the themes have become obsolete, and all would now 
require different treatment, but the charm of Milton’s style still makes his writings 
profitable reading. 


The Journal of Mycology began its existence in January, 1885. It is edited by W. 
A. Kellerman, Ph. D., and ae at Manhattan, Kansas, Monthly, at $1.00 
annum. It is to be ‘‘ devoted exclusively to Mycological Botany. Special attention 
being given to descriptions of the North American species of Fungi.’’ The first num- 
ber contains 16 p , and is largely given to a scientific description of New Kansas 
Fungi, and to North American Geasters. To those interested in these specialties the 
Journal will be of service. 


Vick’s Floral Guide, for 1885, is issued, and is crowded, as usual, with beautiful 
pictures of the flowers, fruits and vegetables, which these famous seedsmen supply in 
the germ to thousands in all parts of our land. Let all who contemplate making the 
earth smile with flowers this coming season, communicate with James Vick, Rochester, 
N.Y., inclosing 10 cents for the Floral Guide. 


Cremation: Scientifically and ae Considered. By Henry Houston Bonnell. 
Philadelphia: 1885. A very sensible and instructive pamphlet of 18 pp. on the sub- 
ject of the best way of disposing of the dead; a subject that is of vital importance 

oth on the score of cconomy, and of the health of the surviving, particularly in thé 
large cities. 


e 
Mutual Bookseller and Stationer, Vol.I., Nos. 1and2. January and February, 1885 
50 cents per year. This is anew monthly published by the Mutual: News Company: 
64 Beekman St., New York, whose —— is to bring publishers and dealers ther. 
It is an advertising medium for publishers, and aims to furnish Descriptive Notes of 
New Books. The numbers before us are beautifully printed, and the work will, we 
doubt not, be of advantage to sellers, buyers and readers of good books. 


a Heroism: Illustrated in the Life and Character of St. Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 

Consecrated Heroism. A Memorial Discourse for George Foster Pierce, D.D., 
Senior Bishop M. E. Church, South. 

These two pamphlets, from the pen of A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., author of “ Studies in 
the Forty Days,”’ noticed in the January QUARTERLY, are specimens ot the highest 
style of sermonizing. Thorough in the treatment of their subject, exhaustive in analy- 
sis, comprehensive yet simple in statement, and eloquent with the language of sin- 
cerity. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature’’ and “ Book 
Notes,” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArTICLEX VII. 
The Natural History of Religion. 


It seems still to be a mooted question whether or not there 
are any human beings so low as to be destitute of religious 
ideas and sentiments. The general opinion among liberal 
thinkers, I fancy, favors the affirmative, — favors the position 
that there are tribes of men that are utterly destitute, not 
only of religious ideas but of religious feelings or impulses. 

Nichols states it as a fact that can no longer be questioned, 
and Dr. Hedge not only states it as a fact but essays to prove 
it by the testimony of travellers. He says, “ There certainly 
are peoples in whose lives, if travellers report them truly, this 
element is altogether wanting.” On the other hand Max Miil- 
ler strongly questions, if he does not clearly deny it, while 
Flint is very certain that it is far from being established. In 
his “ Anti-Theistic Theories” he criticises very sharply the 
proofs of this position, making it quite clear that they are not 
sufficient to establish it and showing, very conclusively, I 
think, that this must still be regarded as an open question. 

It is immaterial for our present purpose how this question 
is settled. It is all-sufficient for us to say with Dr. Hedge 
“that religion is wswally found in the savage state and always 
in civil society.” Religion is, at least, so nearly universal as 
to be one of the greatest facts of man’s history, and if there 
be any exceptions the exceptions will only prove the rule. 
And it will not bear against the naturalness of religion if it 
shall be found that such tribes do exist. For in this case it 
will only show that in them the religious nature is in abey- 
ance, has not been developed. The existence of such tribes, 
if they do exist, no more proves that religion is unnatural to 
man than the existence in the most Christian lands of indi- 
viduals who are destitute of religion proves that they have 
no religious nature. There are men all around us who man- 
ifest no religious symptoms, whose religious nature is not 


\ 1 A Paper read before the Michigan College of Ministers. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 17 
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even sprouted, but we would hardly introduce them as proving 
that religion is unnatural to man. We would say that their 
religious nature is uncultivated, undeveloped. So with these 
tribes, if such there be, who manifest no religious signs. 
They do not prove that religion is unnatural to man, but only 
that in them the religious nature is not developed. Practically, 
therefore, or at least for our present purpose, we may treat 
religion as universal, may say with Plato and Cicero that it 
is found wherever man is found. 

Seeing, then, that religion is such a universal fact of hu- 
man history, how shall we account forit? Why is man re- 
ligious? What is the philosophy of this fact? Has religion 
a natural history, and if so what is that history, and can we 
read it? 

The old idea of a primitive revelation will hardly be seri- 
ously contended for at the present time. It may be argued, 
and that not without reason, that a knowledge of God is so 
important that it must have been given in the very beginning. 
God, it may be said, would not have left his children ignorant 
of himself but would, and therefore did, give them a revela- 
tion in the very morning of the world. But it is not very 
safe for us to conclude @ priori, what God would or must do. 
It is much safer for us to study carefully and find out what 
He has done. He may have the very best of reasons for not 
doing what we think He ought and must. It is quite certain, 
I think, that God did not give man any such revelation in the 
beginning. History is entirely, or surely almost, ignorant of 
such revelation. When history first finds man it does not 
find him with any such knowledge of God as this theory sup- 
poses. And we cannot conceive it possible that God, after 
giving a revelation, would have allowed it to all die out of the 
minds of men, as it most certainly had at the beginnings of 
the historic period. If God was careful enough to give such 
a revelation, it seems quite certain that He would have main- 
tained it, and as we find no traces of it in the early history 
or in the earliest history of man it is quite safe to say that 
He did not give it. All that can possibly be contended for is 
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that this revelation was maintained by a little fraction of the 
race, a fact, if it be admitted, that makes the problem all the 
more difficult to solve. Why should this fraction keep this 
revelation and all the rest lose it ? 

Besides it must be seen that no revelation can do away with 
the naturalness of religion. A revelation presupposes a ca- 
pacity in man to receive it. If man is not naturally religious 
no revelation can make him religious, unless it be one which 
changes his nature, and in that case it would not be a revela- 
tion but a re-creation. A primitive revelation, therefore, con- 
ceiving that revelation, of course, to be objective,—to be to 
us and not in us,—does not account for the great fact of re- 
ligion. Admit that such a revelation was given in the begin- 
ning, it does not solve the question why man is religious at. 
all. It might account, perhaps, for some of our religious édeas, . 
but would not answer the deeper question, Whence cometlr 
the religious -feeling? We may dismiss this idea of a primi- 
tive revelation, therefore, without further comment. There 
is no evidence of such a revelation, and if there were its ex- 
istence would not answer the question of religion. I am 
aware that Max Miiller contends for some such primitive rev- 
elation. Speaking of the religious instinct or primary relig- 
ious intuition, he says, ‘* This primitive intuition of God and 
ineradicable feeling of dependence on God could only have been 
the result of a primitive revelation in the truest sense of that 
term.” But it is quite clear that he uses the term revelation 
not in its usual sense. He does not mean an objective but a 
subjective revelation,—not a revelation to man but a revela- 
tion in man. He is arguing against the sceptical notion that 
religion is accounted for by the mere affirmation that man has 
a religious instinct. He contends that this instinct must be 
accounted for, and that it can only be accounted for by the 
affirmation of an instigator. He shows that the term instinct 
is only “a conventional expression of an unknown power 
working ‘in the auimal world,” and when applied to man we 
may as well call this power the ** inborn image” or “ revealed 
truth of God” as to call it instinct. By revelation, there- 
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fore, in this case, he means a revelation in the soul itself, the 
image of the Divine stamped upon or wrought into the human 
spirit and not a revelation to that spirit. With this meaning 
of revelation there is no objection to his doctrine of a primi- 
tive revelation. I think it is very likely that if there be a re- 
ligious instinct in man it originates somewhere, and that the 
mere assertion of this instinct does not solve the problem of 
religion. The instinct itself must be accounted for, which 
we shall find it difficult to do without affirming the existence of 
an instigator. The child will be quite a riddle, I think, if we 
do not admit that it hada Father. There is, therefore, no 
material difference between Max Miiller’s idea of a primitive 
revelation or inborn image of God in man and the idea of an 
original, inborn religious instinct. The instinct or the un- 
known power is the same in either case, the only difference is 
that Miiller sees in that instinct a revelation of God while 
others may not. 

It seems very certain, therefore, that to account for religion 
at all we must admit that there is something in man, —call it 
instinct, “ the inborn image ” or “ revealed truth of God,” or 
what else you please,—there is something that gives him the 
capacity for religion and makes him a religious being. As 
Dr. Hedge says, ‘“* We shall have to admit some innate im- 
pression, some dim instinctive sense of Deity antecedent to 
even the most imbecile groping after God.’ So much must be 
conceded in order to account for the first and feeblest essays 
of that kind: ‘An intimation of Deity implanted by Deity’s 
self in the human constitution.” . . ‘ Without a prepared 
niche in human nature no image occupying the place of Deity 
and receiving Divine honors would ever have been set up.” This, 
then, we may set down as absolute truth: man is by nature 
a religious being. God did not make man and then teach 
him religion, as boys sometimes teach dogs to walk on their 
hind legs, but in making man He made him for religion, pre- 
pared him to be religious. This something religious — this 
religious instinct or power in man— is a reality. It is un- 
necessary for our present purpose to inquire into the origin of 
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this instinct, to ask how it came into existence. We may say 
that it is the direct or indirect gift of God that it came 
through evolution or by an immediate act of the Divine will. 
No matter how we account for its existence, so long as we 
accept the fact of its existence. We may evolve it from the 
lower instincts, but when it is evolved it is a religious instinct 
with the promise of God in it. The process whereby we ob- 
tain this instinct does not determine its nature. It is the re- 
ligious instinct, however we may come by it, and is found in 
human nature wherever we find that nature ;_ hence its natu- 
ral history is the same, and it has just as much to teach us, 
no matter how we settle the question of its coming. 
Assuming now the existence of this instinct, what shall we 
say of it? Is it a mere feeling or impulse, or is it also a per- 
ception ? Does it see as well as feel, or does it only feel? Is 
it an infallible guide? If followed will it lead us into all 
truth? What are its contents? Does it contain the sum of 
all religion ? Have all the religions of the world been evolved 
from this instinct? Are there contained within it not only 
the possibilities but the very elements of all religions? Are 
the materials for the temple of all faith and every faith to be 
found in the religious instinct? By looking into this instinct 
can we see not only the source and origin of religion itself 
but the very materials out of which all religious ideas and 
notions have been formed? I think it is very clear that the 
materials of all the religious ideas in the world are not to be 
found in the religious instinct. It would be a strange instinct 
that should contain all the elements of all the various and 
conflicting religions that man has ever believed — out of which 
may be evolved Monotheism, Dualism, Polytheism, Jupiter 
and Pluto and the Christian’s Father in heaven. It would be 
akind of junk shop, more abhorrent to nature than even a 
vacuum. An instinct furnishes very little if any of the ma- 
terials of its own gratification. The bird does not find the 
materials for her nest-building in the instinct that moves her 
to build her nest. Those materials she finds in the objective 
not in the subjective — in the world without not in the world 
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within. So with man. Very little if any of the materials 
of his religous building does he find in his religious instinct. 
They are in the world without not in the world within. They 
are outside not inside of him, surely outside of the religious 
instinct. His religious ideas and notions, — the vast majority 
of them, at least, — his religious temple, he builds from the 
materials that come to him from without, and not from the 
world within, even as the bird builds her nest. 

Equally clear is it that this instinct is not an infallible 
guide, if it be any guide at all. It does not surely lead into 
all truth. The bird builds a perfect nest the first time, but 
man certainly did not make a perfect religion the first time. 
His essays in this direction have been multitudinous and of 
himself; he has not made a perfect religion yet. If this in- 
stinct be a guide to the perfection of religious art it has surely 
most woefully miscarried. Besides, we must conceive of this 
instinct as a unit; but the religions of the world are without 
number. How does it happen, if this instinct be a guide, that 
it leads to the formation of such an immense variety of relig- 
ions? Howcan a homogeneous instinct give such heteroge- 
neous directions? Must we conceive uf this instinct as being 
different in different tribes of men and so account for these 
different results? Birds of the same kind build the same 
kind of a nest, but the nests of different kinds of birds differ 
from each other. Do the religions of different peoples differ 
because they are guided in their religious work by different 
instincts? Hardly, I think. For if this were so, then there . 
could be no such thing as an absolute or universal religion, 
for each religion must be adapted to its people and would sat- 
isfy the instinct that produced it, and would be true for its 
people only, and there could be no such thing as one abso- 
lutely true religion adapted to all people. This instinct then 
is very far from being an infallible guide. 

But is it any guide at all? Does it see anything? Is it 
anything more than a desire, a feeling, an impulse in the 
soul? ls it anything more than a blind moving force in our 
nature? Is it only a“ feeling after God,” or does it also see, 
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at least, something of the God it feels after? If it does, how 
much does it see? Evidently it does not see that God in 
anything like perfection. It does not, of itself, sce the “ right- 
eous Father,” for if it did all peoples would see Him, and no 
other God would ever have been known in the world. In- 
deed, it is quite clear that it does not see enough to deter- 
mine the number of Deity. Of itself, it cannot tell whether 
there is one or many Gods. Renan attempts to account for. 
the Monotheism of the Hebrews by asserting that in the Sem- 
itic race the religious instinct is monotheistic. Max Miller 
shows the absurdity of this by pointing out that the religion 
of many of this race is polytheistic. While the Hebrews and 
the Arabians believed in one God, the Pheenicians and Car- 
thagenians believed in many Gods, though they all belonged 
to the Semitic race. Unfortunately for this theory this mon- 
otheistic instinct sometimes turned out Monotheists and some- 
times Polytheists. Besides, by a parity of reasoning we must 
conclude that the Polytheism of the Aryan peoples is to be 
accounted for by assuming that the religious instinct in this 
race is polytheistic. | 

It is a wonderful philcsophy this, that puts into a definition 
all you want to get out of it. Define matter so that it shall 
contain both mind and matter; shall have both a material 
and a spiritual side, and how nicely you can evolve all the 
phenomena of the universe out of it. So define the religious 
instinct that it shall contain just what you want to get out of 
it and your evolution will proceed as smoothly as you please. 
You will find no treuble unless somebody faults your defini- 
tion. {n this case it is quite clear the definition cannot be 
accepted. The history of religion shows very conclusively 
that the religious instinct is neither Monotheistic nor Poly- 
theistic but simply Theistic. It is the instinct of God, but 
not of the number of Gods. It points to Divinity, but it 
does not tell us whether that divinity is onefold or manifold. 
But does this instinct see anything of Divinity, does it con- 
tain any idea or perception of God whatever ? 

Dr. Newman Smyth, following Schleiermacher, finds the 
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idea of God in the religious feeling, especially in the feeling 
of dependence. We are conscious of this feeling and this 
consciousness involves the perception of some being upon 
whom we are dependent. This feeling involves the idea of 
God, just as our sensations involve the idea or perception of 
an external world. Something outside of ourselves produces 
sensations, and through these sensations we perceive what that 
something is, or form some notion of what it is. So through 
our spiritual sensations we perceive that there is something 
that causes those sensations. Our very feeling after God in- 
volves a perception of Him after whom we feel. By looking 
along the lines of our spiritual sensations we see God, as by. 
looking along the lines of our material sensations we see the 
external universe. By a necessary action of the human mind 
our religious feeling. is transformed into thought. We feel 
after God, therefore we think of God and try to form some 
idea of Him, — in fact do form some idea of Him. Our con- 
viction of the existence of God rests upon the same founda- 
tion, therefore, as the conviction of the existence of an exter- 
nal universe. We see that God is, by just the same process 
that we see that there is an external world. We feel God 
and therefore we see him, even as we feel the outer universe, 
and therefore see it. The one state of mind necessarily in- 
volves the other, — the feeling necessitates the perception. 
In this philosophy I apprehend there is very much truth. So 
far as the existence of God is concerned I see no reason to 
question it. This religious feeling or instinct renders very cer- 
tain the idea that God is. There is not only no accounting 
for this instinct if there is no God, but the instinct itself in- 
volves the perception that God is. 

It is very doubtful whether there is any absolute atheism in 
the world. Most of our atheism is only a denial of some 
conception, form or notion of Deity. It is seldom, if ever, 
a denial of the existence of anything like God. And if it is, 
there is no surer sign of a diseased and abnormal mental 
action. In a healthy and normal soul the idea of God grows 
necessarily out of the feeling of God. It is the realization of 
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the Divine impress, as the consciousness of self is the reali- 
zation of the impress of self. Right here, I apprehend, we 
may learn the reason why our agnosticism does not deny the 
existence of the Unknowable. All our knowledge is rela- 
tive, we are told, and therefore we cannot know the absolute 
and yet it is admitted that we do know enough of the abso- 
lute to know that it exists, — a very important piece of infor- 
mation, it strikes me. To know that the absolute exists is to 
know something of the absolute and something that is very 
important and very essential to all further knowledge. The 
truth is that this religious instinct or feeling of dependence 
so necessarily involves the perception of something upon 
which or upon whom we depend, that to deny the existence 
of this something is very much like committing mental sui- 
cide. It so cuts in twain our mental processes as to render 
the knowledge of anything well-nigh impossible. As Dr. 
Smyth says, ‘* The fact that upon the lips of men like Spencer 
and Tyndall these phrases are repeatedly found, ‘The Un- 
known Cause,’ ‘The Unseen Reality,’ ‘The Ultimate Exis- 
_ tence,’ ‘ The Inscrutable Power,’ shows plainly that it is not 
to be the mission of scientific knowledge to expurgate our 
consciousness of this most human feeling.’ That is, this 
feeling makes them so conscious of the existence of a ‘ pow- 
er not. ourselves ’”’ that they cannot deny the reality of that 
existence. We may safely conclude, therefore, that this in- 
stinct of God contains the perception of his existence. Its 
contents are, a feeling after God and a feeling or conviction 
that God is. And we shall not be far wrong if we say with 
Mulford that “ From the beginning and with the growth of the 
human consciousness there is. the consciousness of the being of 
God.” 

But what more can we say? Have we now exhausted the 
contents of this instinct? Very likely this instinct contains 
the perception of moral obligation and continuous being, but 
these are only elements in the perception of God. They all 
go to make up what we call the religious instinct. Does our 
definition of this instinct, then, contain all there is in it? 
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Can we say more of this instinct than that it is a feeling after 
God, involving a perception of God, necessitating, perhaps, 
some dim perception of moral obligacion and of continuous 
being. I think not. I think this is all there is of this in- 
stinct. I feel quite certain that nothing more can be claimed 
for it. If not, then all else we find in the religions of the 
world must come from some source outside of this religious 
instinct. Confessedly there is very much more in the relig- 
ions of the world than we have found in this instinct, and if 
this very much more is not in this instinct then it must come 
from elsewhere, for you cannot get out of this instinct what 
is not in it, since your evolution cannot exceed your involu- 
tion. 

Whence, then, cometh this very much more? Whence 
cometh the good and the true in the religions of the world 
not found in this religious instinct? I answer without hesi- 
tation, from Divine revelation. God has revealed this truth 
and goodness to man. Man has come to a knowledge of it 
through the education of ‘Divine revelation. To see this we 
must avoid all narrow views of revelation. Revelation is 
God’s self-manifestation, and hence all self-manifestation is a 
revelation. No matter how God manifests Himself, that man- 
ifestation is a revelation. The medium does not make the 
revelation, it only determines the character of the revelation. 
God reveals Himself in nature, in the human soul, in human 
history and in the perfect life of the human spirit. All these 
manifestations are revelations of God, differing only in the 
nature of the medium. In them all God shows Himself, the 
nature of each determining the nature of the manifestation. 
Observe further, that revelation is always something that God 
does. God reveals Himself not by saying something but by 
doing something. Preéminently God’s metiod of revelation 
is by doing uot talking. This is clearly true of His revelation 
in nature. God surely reveals Himself in nature by what 
He does. His works make His eternal power and Godhead 
known. Whatever we learn of God through the physical 
universe we learn from what God has done and is doing in 
that universe. 
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But this is just as true of that which we call distinctively 
Revelation. The Bible is not a revelation, it is only the record 
of a revelation. If all the Bibles were out of existence this 
moment, there would be just as much revelation in the world 
as now,—the only difficulty would be that we would be de- 
prived in a large degree of the means of teaching and trans- 
mitting a knowledge of this revelation. “The Bible isa record 
of what God has done for man in the way of teaching him 
His great purpose of grace. God chose the Hebrew people 
that through them He might work out and establish among 
men His great purpose of grace. As Dr. Smyth says, “ Rev- 
elation is preéminently the truth of God that has been done 
in history.” The Bible, then, is the record of the truth of 
God done in the history of the Hebrew people. The revela- 
tion is something done, the Bible is the record of that some- 
thing. Christianity is no exception. First of all Christianity 
is something done, is a Life, even the life of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus lived his gospel and the Christian Scriptures are the 
record of that life. The revelation he made was not distinct- 
ively in his words but in his life. Other men may have spo- 
ken as wisely as he but no other man ever lived his life. 

We have before us distinctively, then, the idea that revela- 
tion is something done by God, an act that manifests Himself, 
His own will and purpose. And we have also that broad con- 
ception of revelation which is involved in this idea that what- 
ever manifests God, whatever shows forth His doings is a 
revelation. Having this conception of revelation we may see, 
I think, whence comes very much in the world’s religion that 
is not found in the religious instinct. [It came from revela- 
tion, from what God has done. Indeed all our knowledge of 
God came in this sense from revelation. As we have seen, 
the knowledge of God we find in our religious instinct comes 
from the revelation of God in that instinct, comes from what 
God has done in the human soul. Onr instinctive or intui- 
tional. knowledge of God, as Max Miiller says, comes from 
the revelation of God in us. The difference between this and 
other knowledge is not that the one is unrevealed and the 
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other is revealed, but it is that one is subjective and the other 
objective — that one is derived from what God has done within 
us, and the other from what He has done outside of us. What 
God has done in the human soul is subjective revelation, and 
what He has done outside of that soul in nature, in human 
history, and in the perfection of the Saving Life, is objective 
revelation. From this objective revelation, then, comes very 
much of all that we find in the world’s religion, God reveals 
Himself t? man as well as in man, and from this objective 
revelation comes very much of his knowledge of God. Ex- 
cept the feeling after and the perception of God, all man’s 
knowledge of God comes from this source. 

The whole contents of religion, therefore, are to be found 
neither in the subjective nor objective, but in both. You 
must unite what God has done in the human soul to what He 
has done outside of that soul, if you would get the whole con- 
tents of religion. A knowledge of the Divinity within must 
be supplemented by a knowledge of the Divinity without. 
Both of these factors, then, we must take into the account if 
we would solve the problem of the natural history of religion. 
This History of Religion is no more, therefore, than the his- 
tory of the effort to unite these two,—to harmonize what 
God has done outside of man with what He has done inside, — 
to harmonize the Divinity without with the Divinity within. 
It is the history of the struggle of man to find God and of 
God to find man, of the seeking of the child after the Father 
and of the Father after the child. For man has not only 
sought God but God has sought man. He has sought him in 
nature, in history and in the life of the spirit. This seeking 
of man by God we call supernatural or revealed religion, 
especially that seeking which we find in history and the life of . 
the spirit, but I know not that it is any the less or more nat- 
ural than the seeking of God by man. It is just as natural 
for God to seek man as it is for man to seek God, and the 
method of the seeking may be just as natural in the one case 
as in the other. The difference between natural and revealed 
religion, or what we call supernatural religion, is the differ- 
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ence in the methods of communication. Natural religion is 
what we learn of God in nature, what God manifests of Him- 
self in the physical processes of the world. Revealed or su- 
pernatural religion is what we learn of God in history and in 
the life of the spirit, what God manifests of Himself in the 
moral and spiritual processes of the world. The latter may 
be just as natural as the former, but its method is not physi- 
cal, is not through the processes of physical nature. The 
order of its manifestation is not material but moral and spir- 
itual. 

Bearing this in mind, let us observe that God could not 
find man nor man God save as they found each other in man’s 
consciousness. Man can only find God by becoming con- 
scious of Him, and God can only find man by producing this 
consciousness. But this consciousness can only be produced 
by a process of education. In the nature of things man must 
grow into the consciousness of God. The revelation of God 
as it is in Jesus Christ would have been impossible to the 
primitive man. God could no more have taught him Chris- 
tian Divinity than you can teach a boy three year’s old New- 
‘ ton’s Principia. There must be a preparatory education before 
- man can come to this knowledge. And in the natural order 
nature comes first. Nature is man’s first instructor. From 
her he learns his first lessons in Divinity. ‘“ Howbeit that is 
not first which is spiritual but that which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” The physical order is first and 
after that the moral. Evidently God could not reveal Him- 
self in the moral order of the world until there was a moral 
order, until there were moral beings; He could not reveal 
Himself in history until man hada history; and He could 
not reveal Himself in the perfect life of the spirit until that 
life was perfected. There must be a moral order of the 
world, and this order must culminate in a perfect moral life 
before God in these things can reveal Himself. Hence re- 
vealed religion, as we call it, comes after natural religion. 
But it not only comes after, it also has in it elements that are 
not and cannot be in the natural. Distinctively it has the 
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moral element. There is nothing moral in nature. Physical 
processes. know nothing of morals. It rains upon the just 
and upon the unjust. We read into nature all the morality 
we find there. We take the doings of nature as types and 
symbols of the moral order, but we give to them all the moral 
significance they possess. It is only in the moral order of 
the world that we obtain the idea of a moral God. The ethical 
conception of Deity comes only from God’s dealings with 
moral beings. It is there only that we find “ The power not 
ourselves, making for righteousness.” 

But further, Monotheism is a truth, I am_ persuaded, of 
revealed, not of natural, religion, —it comes from and be- 
longs to the moral and spiritual process and not the physical. 
It comes not from instinct or nature, but from the revelation 
of God in the moral order of the world. Indeed this order 
involves the Monotheistic idea. To conceive of God as moral 
is to conceive of Him as one. Or, more accurately, to have a 
perfect conception of a moral order of the world involves the 
unity of God. Hence we see these two ideas growing together 
in human history. The Hebrew people, for instance, were 
educated into these two ideas at the same time. By a severe 
system of discipline they were brought to know God as a unit 
and as a Governor. But still further, the element of forgive- 
ness belongs to the moral and spiritual order of revelation, 
Nature knows nothing of forgiveness. She is as destitute of 
mercy as she is of justice. A merciful God can only be made 
known through his dealings with moral beings. Mercy is the 
highest revelation of the moral order —is that in which that 
order culminates, for the Divinest justice always ripens into 
purest mercy. Jesus Christ, therefore, is the complete reve- 
lation of God’s great purpose of grace. In him the Divine 
revelation in the moral order of the world culminates. He 
is the fulfillment of the Law. All the processes of the moral 
education of the world culminate in the perfect life of the 
spirit as manifested in him. “ He ts the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person.” 

Ii we look back now along the lines we have followed we 
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may see quite clearly the natural history of religion. Man 
starts with a religious instinct involving the perception of God 
— that God is. He is placed in a material world with no 
spiritual revelation save what he finds in his religious instinct, 
for as yet there is no other medium for such a revelation. 
All that he can know of God, for the present, must come from 
the dim light of the materiaLcreation. He can learn nothing 
of God from history, for he has no history, and he can learn 
nothing of Him from the perfected Life of the Spirit for there 
is no snch life. His instinct moves him to seek God, and out 
of such material as nature furnishes he manufactures his 
Deity. At first it is a very low, poor affair. Some misshapen 
tree or strange stone that has been the cause of, or been asso- 
ciated with, an experience of fear or wonder, becomes the 
objectof worship. From these poor beginnings he rises through 
all the forms of nature worship. He goes on from stone or 
tree to the beast and the creeping thing, to the sun, moon 
and stars, to the personification of physical elements or powers 
and finally to the worship of the Deified human form, to the 
worship of man as God. Nature worship culminates here. 
Natural religion can go no farther, To-Deify the human 
form and worship man as God is the best man can do when 
aided by no other revelation than that of God in nature. To 
go beyond this he must seek the revelation of Godin the 
moral order of the world and in the life ofthe Spirit. Turn- 
ing his eye within and studying the doings of God in the 
moral and spiritual universe he comes to the ethical concep- 
tion of God, to the idea of God as a moral and spiritual be- 
ing, and finally, as this revelation unrolls before him, to the 
idea of God as the Father of the spirits of all flesh; and 
when this comes all other ideas are put away. 

To illustrate: The little girl, to satisfy her motherly in- 
stinct, makes her dolls out of the best materials she has. If 
she is very poor, she makes them out of the few rags she can 
command; if she is rich she gets the best that money can 
buy. But when she becomes a real mother and the living 
child is placed in her arms all the dolls are put away. So 
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man, to gratify his religious instinct, makes his idols through 
all the ages out of such revelations of God as come to him, 
but when the righteous Father is revealed in the perfect life 
ot the Spirit, as in Jesus Christ. then all these idols are cast 
aside. ‘Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” “ When 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” Rev. S. Crane. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
The Dawn of Civilization. 


I SHALL aim to make this paper a purely anthropological 
study. In it I shall seek, with the aid of the best light avail- 
able to me, to determine the date at which man arrived at a 
degree of development where he was able to make, and pre- 
serve, a clear and authentic record of himself. I seek the 
beginnings of man’s history as a civilized being. I, have no 
pet theory to maintain. I have not a single prejudice, of 
which 1 am aware, in favor of any particular theory, of any 
‘man or set of men upon the subject. A believer in the Bible, 
I yet have no interest whatever in defending any system of 
chronology whereby the earlier events it names have been 
given exact date. These systems, to say the least, depend 
largely on human -judgment—are in no way vital—and 
I do not pin my faith to them. Though they should be proven 
entirely false, no essential truth that the Book may contain 
would be effected in the least. Therefore, I come, I trust, to 
the consideration of the theme with but one thought, that of 
finding facts and giving to them due weight and force. Grote, 
the celebrated historian of Greece, has this wise saying, 
“‘ Sooner or later the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful 
though it be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will, 
of itself, enable us to discriminate fancy from reality in the 
absence of a tolerable stock of evidence.” Taking this as 
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our Motto, avoiding all speculation, and not merely curbing, 
but firmly tethering fancy, let us seek an answer to this ques- 
tion, How far back can we fairfy, and with scientific candor 
and exactness, fix the date of the beginning of human civil- 
ization ? 

Necessarily we must be brief, and yet in order to get the 
best results — for remember our inquiry relates to the race, 
and not to any branch or section thereof — we shall be obliged 
to make our field of inquiry broad cnough to include widely 
separated nations and peoples, so that we may make just com- 
parisons and estimates. 

Leaving out of consideration, therefore, all question with 
regard to Greece, Rome, Pheenecia, and the nations cf Asia 
Minor, tor the civilization of some of which a very ancient 
date has been sometimes claimed, but which all reliable his- 
toriographers now declare is comparatively modern, let us 
take a brief survey of a few of the very oldest peoples upon 
the point of present interest. 

The sources of authentic testimony on the point are four,viz., 
written records, monuments,—and by these latterI mean per- 
manent remains —language or tradition; and the evidence 
of each of these is about in the order of their mention, written 
records, of course, taking precedence of all the rest; there 
being no such thing as real history possible without the art of 
writing, although somewhat reliable data may be arrived at 
on isolated and narrowly restricted points through the other 
sources mentioned. I begin with the question, When does 
genuine Egyptian history begin ? at how remote a date are we 
completely justified by known facts, in saying that the Egyp- 
tian civilization had its rise ? ' 

It has been common of late for many to claim a very re- 
mote period for this beginning. Draper says, “ many thou- 
sand years before Psammetichus destroyed Egypt’s policy of 
isolation.” 1 In other words, thousands of years before 670 
B.C. Prof. Fiske says this civilization existed at least 11,000 
years before the Homeric age, and this latter he asserts to 
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have been at least 1000 years prior to our era, making it nearly 

14,000 years old.2 Even this is not the highest antiquity 
demanded for it, but is the yemotest, so far as I have been 
able to discover, for which it is contended there is any reliable 
evidence. And the evidence of this exceeding great antiquity 
is mainly geological. Let us examine it here. In substance 
it is this: The Nile deposits have been carefully examined to 
the depth of 41 feet, 4 1-2 inches, from which depth a frag- 
ment of pottery was raised by the auger used in boring. At 
the foot of the colossus of Rameses II., at Memphis, this de- 
posit, fairly measured, is 9 feet and 4 inches in depth. Lep 

sius says Rameses reigned 1394-28 B.C. This would give 
8200 years since the statue was crected, or at the rate of 3 1-2 
inches deposit per century, or 14,200 years in round numbers, 
as the time requisite for the deposit.2 But at least six ele- 
ments of uncertainty enter into this estimate. First, Lepsius’ 
date of Rameses’ reign is not positively historical, although 
approximating it, probably, within a few hundred years. Sec- 
ond, different estimates have been made as to the depth of 
Nile deposits per century, by different authorities, these esti- 
mates ranging from 3.18 inches to 5 inches, which would make 
‘a difference of 5600 years, reducing the date on the basis of 
the highest estimate of deposit to 8600 years, or 6700 B.C. 
Third, this calculation is based upon the assumption that the 
Nile deposits have been uniform during the partially known 
period since Rameses II., with the unknown period preceding. 
No geologist would stake his reputation on such an assumption, 
requiring, as it does, the prevalence of precisely the same geo- 
logical conditions during the 11,000 years preceding, as those 
which have obtained for the last 8000 years. Fourth, 17 out 
of the 41 feet, 4 1-2 inches, was explored with the augur in 
water. What value, under such circumstances, has the fact 
that a bit of pottery was seemingly brought from such a depth, 
when it might have been loosened from the side of the bore, 
higher up, by the instrument, or by the action of the water, 


2Myths and Myth-Makers. p. 176. 
8 Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe. Vol. i., p. 87. 
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and sunk to the bottom. Besides, pottery is very little evi- 
dence of civilization. Our Indian mounds are full of it, and 
barbarous people in many regions produce it of remarkable 
quality. Fifth, the calculation is based upon the further as- 
sumption that the deposit has been uniform, not only in all 
ages, but in all places, without reference to surface configura- 
tion. Wherever there was a depression and the water was 
deep, there more sediment would be precipitated ; wherever 
there was an elevation and the water was shallow, there less. 
The statue of Rameses must have stood upon a spot of strictly 
average elevation if the test was of value, all the other con- 
ditions also conspiring favorably at the same time. Sixth, and 
last, Memphis is the oldest city in Egypt. It was centuries 
old when Rameses II. reigned. Doubtless if civilization on 
the banks of the Nile was of native growth, Memphis was the 
centre of its development, and had been from barbaric times 
a centre of population. If it was not an indigenous growth, 
doubtless it was planted where the barbaric growth had been 
the rankest. There are cities to-day that are built above the 
ruins of two or three former cities, the remains of which are 
found at great depth by antiquarians, in digging beneath the 
foundations of existing structures. And yet the fonndations 
of the original city were laid within historical times. The 
finding, then, of remains at a considerable depth, and espe- 
cially when they are of a character so readily and reasonably 
attributable to the rudest race conditions, is certainly indica- 
tive of no great antiquity for the more civilized ones.‘ 

On the other hand, ninety borings are testified to, the bot- 
tom of the deposit in no case having been reached, and all 
with results similar to those in the case examined, although 
it is not stated positively that, as in this case, the remains of 
man’s workmanship were found at such great depth. It is to 
be supposed that proper precautions would be taken to make 
thes: tests fairly and honestly. Still, when we consider on 


4The fact that Menes is said to have “ founded ’? Memphis, does not weigh against 
this argument... He may have founded his city on the site of some older and perhaps 
ruder one. Even barbarous people are not blind to the advantages of certain localities 
as sites for their habitations. 
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what flimsy evidence some, even of those who call themselves 
scientists, will build up a theory, and how prone the mind is 
to see evidence of what it desires to prove, with this and all 
the other chances against the geological date fixed for Egyp- 
tian civilization, I think we must conclude that it is far from 
being satisfactory. Indeed, a comparatively recent date is 
not incompatible with this evidence, so far as its unequivocal 
character is concerned. 

Turn now to the records. The native historian, Manetho, 
(275 B.C.) is the only source besides the monumental inscrip- 
tions and remains, whence anything of value can be drawn 
upon the subject ; and his testimony exists but in fragments 
in Josephus, Eusebius and Syncellus. Besides, these frag- 
ments bear evidence of corruption even to the extent of being 
in what ‘one authority of repute declares to be “ a hopeless 
state.” Moreover, they are shown to be incorrect in some 
important instances, by the monumental records. Manetho 
professes to give a connected history of Egypt as preserved by 
the priests. He gives thirty-one dynasties. According to his 
tables, the impression is left that the beginning of the Old 
Empire falls between 5372 and 5678 B.C. This on the sup- 
position that these several dynasties were successive. This, 
however, is proven not to be the case; and some of his dates 
are shown to be wrong by the monuments. His list of kings 
is, in some parts, unaccompanied by events, or only by im- 
probable ones. We can hardly trust the historical accuracy 
of a man who tells us that, in the reign of one of his kings, 
the Nile flood for eleven days consisted solely of honey. 

While it may be admitted that the list usually represents 
actual personages, the testimony shows them to have been in 
part contemporary, reigning conjointly, or over different parts 
of the country. Before illustrating this last point, let me 
give the testimony on the matter of Egyptian chronology. It 
is agreed on all hands, even by the single authority who claims 
strict chronological succession for Manetho’s list of kings, 
that the Egyptians had no historical chronology. That is, 
they had no era from which they reckoned. They commonly 
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dated in the year of the reigning sovereign. To quote R. 8. 
Poole: “ We know a little of Egyptian technical chronology, 
but its historical part is in a great measure mere conjecture, 
before the time when we can check the Egyptian lists by their 
synchronisms with Hebrew and Assyrian history.”5 The 
time when they can be so checked is about the beginning of 
Dynasty XVIII., and with this statement there is almost uni- 
versal agreement. 

Returning to the testimony concerning contemporaneous- 
ness, Mariette alone asserts that Manetho’s kings occupied the 
throne one after the other. Lenormant, who follows him in 
nearly everything else, parts company with him here. Dr. 
Brugsch, Sir G. Wilkinson, Baron Bunsen, Lepsius, and R. S. 
Poole assert contemporaneousness, some of thom to the ex- 
tent of making, along with the aid of other evidence, a dif- 
ference in the figures of 2313 years. Midway between Mari- 
ette and Wilkinson stands Dr. Brugsch, whose later view fixes 
the period at 3059 years, which is a reduction of nearly 600 
years from a former estimate. Poole and Wilkinson differ 
but 26 years, the latter figuring the reign of Menes, the first 
of Manetho’s kings, at 2691 B.C. With this wide difference 
between Egyptologists, we must at once see how great is the 
ground of uncertainty in the testimony. 

I can but briefly survey the grounds of uncertainty. First, 
Manetho’s lists are in a very corrupt condition, and his num- 
bers very uncertain. For instance, to quote Rawlinson : — 
“ Manetho’s numbers are variously reported. Eusebius gives 
Dynasty IX. 100 years; Africanus 409 years. Eusebius 
makes the three Shepherd Dynasties reign respectively 250, 
190, and 108 years; Africanus 284, 518, and 151 years, a 
difference in the latter case of 410 years. There is no recon- 
ciling these differences, and historians choose as they please.’”® 
Second, the monuments both prove and disprove Manetho’s 
lists, showing him correct in some cases, but actually proving 
some dynasties to have been contemporary, and the reigns of 
some individuals to have been conjoint. To the degrce in 


5 Encyclopedia Brittanica. 6 Origin of Nations. 
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which contemporaneity, and conjointness of reign existed, 
Manetho’s full period must be reduced. ‘I'hird, a number 
representing the whole or a part of Manetho’s period may be 
found in one of his copyists, which is not to be found in any 
other. For instance, Josephus is sole authority for the state- 
ment that the Shepherd Kings reigned through a period of 
511 years. Syncellus alone says the duration of all the dynas- 
ties was 3555 years. To base a theory or system on the 
ground of a single statement, or the statement of a single 
authority, or to make such a number, or numbers, a part of a 
system, would be manifest folly. And yet this is just what 
eminent Egyptologists have done. Lepsius and Dr. Brugsch 
are both guilty of this inconsistency. The latter, to cite but 
one case, accepts Josephus’ figures as covering the reign of 
the Shepherd Kings, when other and various considerations 
prove this to be a very uncertain period, covering from two 
to five dynasties of very uncertain length. Fourth, there are 
no monuments of Dynasties I-III., except in the case of the 
last king of the last named: dynasty. Neither are there any of 
. Dynasties VII.—X., and few of XIV.-X VII. Therefore there is 
nothing by which to test any chronological theory of these 
periods. To show what difference of estimate this fact leads 
to, I cite a passage from Poole: ‘ It is significant that whereas 
Mariette’s reckoning exceeds that of Lepsius 1112 years in 
the sum of the thirty dynasties, the excess is no less than. 966 
in the sum of Dynasties VII-X, and XIII-XVII. Sucha 
difference between two great authorities is a proof of the want 
of even probability for solving this part of the problem.” 7 
Fifth, Dr Brugsch proceeds upon the plan of allowing three 
reigns to a century, where monuments are wanting, taking 
Josephus’ figures, as we have seen, for the third unknown 
period. | But this is manifestly an uncertain and very unsat- 
isfactory method of procedure, because no such average is 
shown by any known historical case, and we have nothing to 
prove it applicable in the one under consideration. Moreover, 
to quote Poole once more, ‘* The evidence of the Turin Papy- 
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rus proves that we must not apply such methods to the third 
blank. How do we know that it can be applied to the two 
others ?” 

As the result of all this uncertainty, the grounds of which 
I have enumerated but in part, and of the various systems of 
chronology adopted by the best Ezyptologists, we have a dif- 
erence of 2303 years as to the antiquity of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. We must note one very important fact, and that is, that 
a very large element of conjecture and theorizing enters into 
all of the large numbers, and that the larger they are the 
greater this element. In a somewhat extended review of the 
matter, I think I detect in those who favor the larger num- 
bers a predilection for them, and the same also in the.case of 
a few of those who incline to the lesser ones. In some instances 
the latter, in choosing the smaller numbers, seem to be actu- 
ated solely by a desire to stand on solid ground of evidence, 
which, in a case of this kind, where the elements of uncer- 
tainty are so very numerous, is certainly commendable. And 
in favor of all the last mentioned class, it must, in fairness, 
be admitted that they are on the safe side, and have a large 
balance of the testimony with them. Some of them may 
appear over-cautious, possibly timid, but of this latter element 
I note nothing ; and some may, and do, indeed, I think, have 
prejudices in favor of a chronology that must be made to 
agree with their interpretation of Bible time; but, after weigh- 
ing and adjusting, sifting and sorting to the best of my ability, 
I reach the conclusion that they who fix the date of the be- 
ginning of Egyptian civilization at from 2700 to 5000 B.C., 
and no earlier, find their justification on the principle of the 
quotation ot Grote, with which I began. 

A few years ago, say the numberof a generation, when 
China had been opened to some extent to foreigners, and they 
had come to learn something of its language, and to get a par- 
tial acquaintance with its books and institutions, it soon be- 
came fashionable with quite a large class tu assert that here 
was a people whose civilization doubtless antedated all others 
by many thousand years; and many, with that proneness 
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towards the marvellous possessed by so large a part of man- 
kind, were disposed to admit the absurd and extravagant 
claims which this people made for their own national antiquity. 
But this feeling and these views have been greatly moderated 
of late, as the Chinese. have become better known and tho 
real facts discovered through a wider and more critical study 
of their literature. The 2,267,000 years of their pre-historic 
existence have been relegated to the land of myth and shadow, 
to which so large a part of the so-called history of most an- 
cient nations must be banished ; and the Chinese people are, 
by the clear-seeing eye of the best scholarship and historic 
research of the time, first seen as a race of nomadic herdsmen, 
originally coming, probably, from the west, from the region 
near the Caspian Sea, that wonderful centre whence radiated 
in remote time, so great a part of the light and force of the 
race, with the elements of a strong and noble development 
already stirring within them ; and beginning that settled, in- 
stitutional form of life which insures, eventually, permanent 
historical records, but a few centuries at most prior to the 
commonly accepted time at which Abraham left the land of 
Haran. I condense into the briefest space possible a few facts 
in confirmation. 

China is unique among ancient nations in that she has no 
1.onumental remains. Not a vestige of anything of this kind 
to give even a hint at her earlier history, is present in all her 
realm, save possibly in a single instance, that of her great wall. 
And even this is scarcely an exception, because of its compar 
atively modern origin. Not another nation, that has any just 
claim to equal antiquity, but has built or carved something 
which remains as a remembrance of its past ; and from which 
in some measure an idea of that past may be gained. This 
fact, along with others looking in the same direction, so sets 
this people apart from all others who have grown to greatness, 
as to seem to argue a generic difference from them, mentally 
and spiritually. Monuments look to the future either of the 
race, the nation, or the individual. They testify that those 
who build them are looking forward — that their faces are to 
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the future rather than to the past — that they live in that as 
well as in to-day or in the days gone by. The Chinese, gen- 
eration after generation, seem to have been marching back- 
ward down the long road of their history. Their backs to 
the future, they have seen nothing in it that other peoples 
have seen, hence have done nothing forit. Their faces to the 
past, they have seen little in that even, save the forms of their 
ancestry, end though revering and worshipping these, have 
yet never builded lasting memorials to them. Their barren- 
ness in great material accomplishments, and their peculiar 
mental and spiritual attitude, isolates them from the rest of 
mankind as completely as by custom, and law, and their great 
stone barrier, they have cut themselves off from intercourse 
with others. Without a thought, seemingly, of the future 
with reference to this world, and scarcely one, apparently, as 
to any other, hence without hope with its impelling power, 
the perpetuity of this nation is the puzzle of human history. 
And but for two facts, I should be tempted to hold that their 
case was altogether sui generis, —that they were under an 
entirely different order, and a different law of life and devel- 
opment from the rest of historic peoples. First, their origin 
is one with most of the great peoples of the earth; and sec- 
ond, they, like other of their kindred, early developed a sys- 
tem of characters by which written records of their history 
could be preserved. To these records so made we owe nearly 
all we know of the early history of China. 

The earliest of these records show them to have been herds- 
men. The period of their nomadic habits seems not to have 
been long; and they soon settled down as agriculturists, culti- 
vating grain and flax, weaving garments of silk and other mate- 
rial, developing trade, and establishing markets and central 
fairs for convenience of exchange. These records prove also 
that they knew at least something of astronomy at an early 
date, and that hieroglyphical writing in some imperfect form 
was doubtless possessed by them. As carly as seventeen and 
a half centuries B.C., they sent a written petition to their 
king, thus exercising a right which is commonly supposed to 
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belong only to comparatively modern conditions of civilization 
and freedom. The exact date of the invention of writing 
among them is unknown, and the name of the inventor is at 
least uncertain. There are two claimants to the honor, Fuh- 
he, 3200 B.C., and Tsang-ke half a millennium later. 

Confucius’ Book of Histery, a main reliance in the case, is 
but a compilation. The documents used by him were found, 
it is said, in the imperial archives. They fugnish a record of 
events beginning with 2356 B.C. This, from the character of 
the writer or compiler, and the source of his material, may 
be justly taken as the remotest point of departure of the Chi- 
nese people on their career of civilization. Other dates follow 
this, concerning events so related as to give them something 
of an air of authenticity ; and soon we have doubtless emerged 
in large measure from the cloud-land of fancy and the region 
of shadows into the realm of reality and the light of authentic 
history. As wecome down below the twentieth century B.C., 
_the mists begin to clear rapidly. From the eighteenth down 
the record is of sucha character as to make it fairly accepta- 
ble as a general outline of historic events. 

Other ancient literary works besides those of history, are the 
She King or Ancient Poems, generally stated, but erroneously 
so according to Douglas,’ to have been compiled by Confucius. 
The earliest of these productions bears date of the eighteenth 
century B.C., the latest 545 B.C. The Book of Changes 
really dates from the twelfth century prior to our era, but by the 
disposition of this people to thrust everything up to the high- 
est antiquity, is said by them to be 3000 years old. The Book 
of Rites is also said to have been compiled in the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C. These are substantially all the works that have 
any important bearing upon the question of Chinese antiquity. 

Another, but less important, circumstance bearing upon the 
same question is this: This land and people were somewhat 
known to other ancients, and especially do they seem to have 
been known to the Ptolemys (300 B.C.), and their civilization 
was then eminent, and the characteristies-ef the people fixed 
| 8 Encye. Brit. 
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in large part as to-day. It will be seen that there is little, if 
any, evidence of written documents, of any value in the case, 
older than those mentioned, and it is upon the testimony of 
these that we must rely for our evidence. These do not carry 
us beyond the eighteenth century B.C., for, though the date 
of’some of the poems be actually as early as is supposed, and 
~ though Confucius copied into his Book of History documents 
concerning events seven centuries earlier, yet it by no means 
follows that either poem or event was put into written form 
or record at the time of the composition of the one, or the 
occurrence of the other. Indeed, the probabilities are to the: 
contrary. Tradition usually carries a heavy burden, of which 
the first historian of a people usually seeks to relieve her be- 
fore he begins his work of recording facts that are within the 
reach of memory or observation ; and the history of the poetry 
of all the most ancient peoples shows it to have been often 
carried in the memories of many generations ere it became 
fixed in written characters. Still, we may admit that the 
Chinese had some form of written language earlier even than 
the twentieth century B.C. ; and granting them 500 years from 
their nomadic period for its development — which is more 
liberal than the circumstances demand we should be — we 
may yet reasonably suppose that their civilization began within 
2500 years of our era. This allows 800 years in reality for 
the development of a written language, for we have no posi- 
tive evidence of a written document prior to the middle of 
the eighteenth centnry B.C., and it seems to be very doubtful 
if we shall be obliged to fix the date even as early as this by 
considerable, unless there is force enough in the single state- 
ment concerning a petition to the king to finally determine 
the matter, which is very doubtful’ But allowing the 800 
years, it would seem that twenty-five generations from the 
time when a people ceased its nomadic habits, and adopted 
localized, institutional modes of life, ought to be sufficient to 
allow for this, especially when we know that such things are, 
in their beginnings at least, usually the result of a stroke of 
individual genius. ; 
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Turning: westward, we pause a few moments in India, to 
note the fact that the Hindus believe, without evidence, that 
the Rig Veda “ existed from before all time, or, at least, 8001 
years before Christianity,” a declaration which commands 
caution in the acceptance of any of their time statements. 
But European scholarship has inferred from astronomical cal- 
culations, and doubtless rightly so, that its composition was 
going on about 1400 years before the Advent, and it is proba- 
ble from all the facts that this is nearly as early a date as can 
be granted it. And as there was no such thing as writing in 
India tor centuries afterward, and no detailed history of any 
kind, we are left to rely solely upon tradition, which, in such 
cases, is always to be taken with caution, and especially so in 
this case, when we remember the proneness of the eastern 
mind to the free exercise of the imagination and to run to 
extravagance. 

Finally, we pause in our return journey from “ far Cathaye ” 
to note the dawn of civilization on the plains of the Tigris 
and Euphrates: The.sources of information here are classic 
remains, recently discovered and deciphered inscriptions, and 
the Old Testament writings. Berosus is the classic historian 
on whom we must rely, in largest part. Herodotus, though 
cited as an authority, gives nothing that I can find, that is of 
value. 

Berosus gives us 466,080 years of (for the most part cer- 
tainly) mythological history, during which ninety-six kings, 
reigning consequently the brief period of 4500 years apicce, 
occupy the throne of the Babylonian kingdom. Then there 
seems to have been a sudden change in the longevity of. the 
rulers, and we have eight Median kings, ruling, as appears 
from various accounts, froia 190 to 234 years. .We are to 
remember in connection with this matter of a difference of 
numbers, tliat Berosus, like Manetho, only exists in fragments, 
preserved by other writers, and, like Manetho again, is vari- 
ously reported. After ile Median dynasty, follow, according 
to some statements, seven other dynasties, and according to 
the highest numbers given by any authority, one hundred 
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and thirty-four kings. Sixteen of these are supplied from 
Ptolemy’s canon, where Berosus fails to give the numbers of 
one Assyrian dynasty. These one hundred and thirty-four 
kings reigned about 1850 years, allowing 200 years for the 
reign of the eleven Chaldean kings whose numbers are not 
given either by Berosus or any other. 

At the close of these dynasties we have the assertion that 
Pul, (probably mythical) reigned in Chaldea. As by the Old 
Testament record, and by other testimony, the period referred 
to is about 800 to 750 B. C., we have for numbers reaching 
back to the beginning of Berosus’ first Median dynasties 2525 
years. These figures are my own; and in them I have inva- 
riably allowed the largest possible numbers I could find any- 
where given of the different periods and dynasties, and have 
made the most liberal allowance where numbers were want- 
ing. George Smith gives 2400 B.C. as the date of the Me- 
dian conquest. Rawlinson says 2230 B.C. or a little earlier, 
and adds that this has been shown repeatedly to be the classi- 
cal date. The earliest possible date he fixes at 2458. He 
further says, ? “ The Septuagint numbers indicate for the estab- 
ment of Nimrod’s kingdom about 2567. The Hebrew numbers 
lower this 225 years. All but one of these place the founda- 
tion of the Babylonian monarchy in the lower half of the 
third millennium B.C. The widest difference is 337 years.” 
Sayce,! gives a date 2280 B.C., which he says is fixed by an 
inscription, at which an Elamite king conquered Chaldea, at 
which time princes with Semitic names ruled there. Now the 
primitive language seems to have been Accadian, a branch of 
the Turanian, and there are strong indications that the prim- ° 
itive rulers were also such, so that previous to this date there 
may have been a change of dynasty, and if so, this would lead 
us back to a somewhat remoter date than 2280 B.C., and 
would harmonize this statement with the other calculations. 

Other data are these: According to my own calculations, 
the Assyrian dynasty began 1400 B. C.; according to those 
of another! 1300 B.C. ‘ Recent researches,” this author- 

9 Origin of Nations. 10 Encyc. Brit. 11 Rawlinson. 
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ity adds, “‘ have revealed the names of fifty-five monarchs. 
Twenty of these belong, it is thought, to what Berosus styles 
the Arabian dynasty, to which he assigns 245 years.” (I may 
say, however, that Berosus assigns but nine kings to this dy- 
nasty.) “ Khammurabi, with whom it began, by an inscrip- 
tion he set up in Babylonia, probably began to reign 1545 
B.C. His immediate predecessor was an Elamite monarch, 
Kuder-Mabuk.” According to this author this monarch con- 
quered Babylonia. He says that previous to his conquest the 
country was thought to have been divided into petty king- 
doms, often at war with each other, and with at least five seats 
of government,—that it is difficult, from the number and. suc- 
cession of the names, to determine their period, but it is perhaps 
250 or 800 years. He then suggests that the 458 years which 
Berosus assigns to the dynasty immediately preceding the 
Arabian, may cover the combined Semitic and Elamitic peri- 
ods, which would place the beginning of the Semitic only a 
little before 2000 B.C. But there is evidently confusion and 
guesswork involved in the latter part of this author’s state- 
ments and calculations, to a degree that makes his data un- 
satisfactory ; and he is at least seemingly contradicted ih his 
date of the Elamite conquest, by the inscription referred to 
by Sayce, which would carry it back 845 years, adding 280 
years to the 2000. Besides it is to be noted that the 458, so 
far as I can find, is but the number assigned to one of two 
dynasties of the same nationality, reigning in succession ; the 
length of reign of eleven kings of the first not being stated. 
Still Berosus’ figures differ according to the different histori- 
ans who have preserved the fragments of his work. However 
it is admitted by the authority above cited that there is still 
an earlier period which he calls Turanian, (more properly 
Accadian, a branch of the Turanian,) preceding the Semitic, 
during which the seats of government, as in the latter, were 
various, the list of names recovered requiring about a century 
and a half, while more may yet be found: Allowing the 
largest possible number given for the length of Berosus’ first 
historical kingdom, for the possible length of this Turanian 
kingdom, and he says we should then have to fix the date of 
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the Babylonian kingdom inside of 2500 years B.C. Take the 
shortest date and we should have to reduce it 210 years. 
Doubtless there were such Turanian peoples and governments, 
satisfactory evidence being given by other writers, and this 
would carry dates back somewhat beyond even- our former 
calculation, but not to any great extent probably, as those cal- 
culations have been made on the broadest and most generous 
basis. — | 

Still farther data: The cuneiform method of writing was 
apparently in use among this people at a very early period, if 
not at the earliest period of their known history, and while 
there are no records going back to this time, and no remains 
of writings clearly proven to have been produced therein, yet 
there is unmistakable proof that this form of writing was 
used more than two thousand years before our era. Inscrip- 
tions and remains have come down to us, hidden away for 
ages, to be brought to light and interpreted by this generation. 

More than this: We have the evidence which comes through 
the remains of art and architecture, to show that this people 
had, in certain directions, attained even at this early date to a 
considerable degree of skill. Although in most instances their 
work was of so rude a character as to suffer greatly in com- 
parison with that of modern times, yet in the others it is equal 
to the very best of the latter. They were, however, at their 
best, scarcely the equals of many other ancient peoples. Their 
architecture, while often massive, was wanting in grace and 
elegance, and betrayed but a crude development of the builders’ 
ideal. The gem-cutter’s art, known to so many of the older 
nations, they practiced with great skill ; and they were no less 
proficient in the production of textile fabrics. They excelled 
in these things if in any. Astronomy they knew and culti- 
vated to some extent at an early period. They could not have 
been ignorant of some of the mechanical arts and powers. 
They had instruments of stoneand bronze. Everything shows ° 
an carly though crude development in most directions. Their 
civilization has been aptly styled “an uneven one.” The 
main point of concern, however, is that, whatever its form, it ; 
is exceedingly ancient. 
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Summing up, then, with regard to their age, I can find no 
just reason for placing the dawn ot the civilization of this 
people much if any, beyond the middle of the third millennium, 
before our era. I believe, while Bunsen and others have even 
claimed for them more than double this degree of antiquity, 
that they have done so without the least warrant. In fact, 
they have not pretended to present reliable historical evidence, 
for their claims. From the evidence at hand 2500 years are 
all that can be fairly granted. And this high antiquity is 
reached for them only by a generous use of the facts in their 
favor. 

The facts used in this paper I have gathered from something 
like twenty different sources, some of them original, but most 
of them such only as are usually at the command of one sit- 
uated asIam. I have tried to allow just weight to all evi- 
' dence that has presented itself. Iask you to note the result 
I have surveyed the early history of the three oldest peoples 
on the globe, and in not a single instance do I find the evi- 
dence such as would justify the scientific historian in asserting 
an antiquity reaching higher than three thousand years prior 
to the Christian era. Even this date is reached but in a single 
case, and that by what I regard asa serious strain. I believe 
that if we fix the date of Egyptian civilization at 2700 B.C., 
we have done all that can be fairly demanded of us. Say, 
then, we allow Egypt 300 years more to cover all contingen- 
cies, and in the case of China and Babylonia 500 years each 
for the same purpose, this period in which for these several 
peoples to develop the earliest forms of their fixed, civilized, 
institutional life, enough in all reason, it seems to me, and 
may we not reach rationally, from these widely separated and 
nearly simultaneous examples, this generalization: The race, 
as such, reached the point where the present order of things 
began, within the last 5000 years; and will not the facts 
which have led to it, along with the conclusion, help us some- 
what in determining the questions concerning the unity of the 
race, and the period of its existence on the earth ? 

Rev. W. 8. Ralph. 
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ArTICLE XIX. 


Science and Sentiment: A Review. 








Tuis is an era, and perhaps it is a fortunate one on the 
whole, in which men are judged more often by their motives 
than by their deeds. In the moral scales, the growing prac- 
tice of charity seems to approve that method of weighing in 
which the balanceof ethical value lies on the side of intention, 
and excuses whatever deficiency there may be in the completed 
work by the lack of knowledge. Now the motive may express 
the value of the. individual as an individual, but it cannot 
measure the value of a work as an instrument of good to so- 
ciety. In the scientific world the worth of a specialist is. 
determined by his actual contributions to progress, not by his 
ability, hopes, or purposes. In literature the permanent value 
of a book is computed from its usefulness, not from the writer’s 
efforts. Whiile it is well, then, in our private judgment, to 
strive after that charity which excuses all things, in examining 
the practical value of a book, it is necessary to judge it by itself 
with sole reference to its power as an instrument of good to 
society. Jt follows, therefore, that, although the motives 
wl.ich prompted the writing of the “ Consolations of Science,” 
could have been ‘scarcely otherwise than commendable, the 
book must be judged by itself and not by the effect it was in- 
tended to have. 

There isa large and rapidly increasing class of works treat- 
ing of science and religion. The tendency to scoff at science 
as atheistical has given place to attempts to reconcile the two. 
Now the effort to reconcile two armies between which there is 
no dispute is manifestly absurd. Yet a similar object is the 
apparent aim of a majority of these books. The endeavor to 
define the respective spheres of science and religion is legiti- 
mate and necessary, and those works that show that physical 
science is concerned with one class of facts and religion with 
another, are valuable. Scarcely any one would regard opin- 
iovs concerning the time used in forming the world as essen- 
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tially religious opinions. Few would consider that religion 
was destroyed by the fact that the process required ages in- 
stead of days. Yet volumes are written to show that physical 
science is Biblical science. For évery newly discovered fact 
of geology or biology, a Biblical phrase is found whose mean- 
ing is sufficiently elastic to cover all increasing knowledge. 
We are tempted to exclaim with Huxley: “ A man who is 
not a Hebrew scholar can only stand aside and admire the 
marvelous flexibility of a language which admits of such 
diverse interpretations ” (American Addresses, p. 20). 

Whoever spreads abroad the knowledge that religion — not 
ancient doctrines, inherited beliefs and worn-out creeds, but 
religion — is untouched by physical science, does a needed 
work. Whoever emphasizes the truth that religion is no more 
dependent on science than the feeling of patriotism is depen- 
dent on Congressional records, deserves our gratitude. But 
as a large part of the writing of scientists is done by special- 
ists, by observers of material phenomena, so a large part of 
the theologico-scientific books are written by a class of men 
untrained in methods of scientific thought. They not only 
employ doubtful premises for their conclusions in theology, 
but they use facts furnished by physical science to prove be- 
liefs and opinions which the facts will not warrant. !n_ this 
class we are constrained to place the ‘ Consolations of Sci- 
ence.” 

We regret the choice of the title, for, though it may repre- 
sent the aim of the book, we are repelled somewhat, at first 
glance, by the apparent mixture of science and sentiment. 
Yet the thing, and not the name, is to be considered. In the 
‘preface our author disclaims an undue use of technicalities, 
but one could wish that he had used more of them, if per- 

chance, by that means, his thought might have been rendered 
more intelligible. He seems to assume that the use of tech- 
nicalities alone renders a book obscure, forgetting that simply- 
constructed sentences are as necessary to lucidity of meaning, 
as the choice of words. Criticism of style may be irrelevant, 
but facts are not hard to understand if “ defined and applied 
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in the barest form of language possible,” which, according to 

the preface, is our author’s confessed method. Yet, when the 

conclusions are stated in such a-mist of words that the mean- 

ing is lost in the fog, criticism of. style becomes legitimate. 
In treating of immortality in history, our author says: 


* Although this theory will hardly provide for the extraor- 
dinary individuals that at times are seen to have arisen in life 
and thought far above the surrounding level, by whose capac- 
ities the Superintending Life above erected standards of prin- 
ciples for the lives below to ascend upon as fast as mental and 
moral vitality were attainable ” (p. 40). 


Not only must the page be re-read in the hope of finding 
out to what “ this theory ” refers, but the whole sentence is a 
dependent clause, beginning with “although.” Not only must 
“this theory ” -be a matter of conjecture, but whatever the 
theory may be, its value as a theory is injured by the declara- 
tion that “ it will hardly provide for these extraordinary indi- 
viduals,” whoever they may be. Moreover, we are confused 
by the assertion that “ standards of principles” are ** erected 
by capacities.” As applied to individuals ‘‘ capacity ” means 
the ability to doa thing, not the thing done, and, as it is a 
manifest error to assume that deeds are always equal to the 
ability of the doer, so it is an crror to assume that capacities 
are the tests ef value. Admitting, therefore, that the expres- 
sion, ‘standards of principles” is clear and luminous with 
meaning, we find that the capacities of these unknown indi- 
viduals are appeuled to instead of their actual lives. 

Again, in declaring that a first reading will hardly be suffi- 
cient in all cases for the perfect apprehension of the thought, 
the author says : 

“That trait of mind that will readily perceive that an ob- 
ject liberated before a major force at once becomes a projectile, 
and that without modifications from outlying modes of resist- 
ance or from its own properties, it will continue the character 
of motion derived from the impulse (a fundamental law rec- 
ognized in all mechanics, and that is the basis of all astronom- 


ical calculations), may be safely hoped tu have little difficulty 
in following the argument aud attaining its conclusions” (p. 
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This may be the “ barest form of language possible.” Yet 
when we are asked to perceive that a stone thrown in the air 
or a ball discharged from a cannon, describes a curve, we are 
told that ‘ an object liberated before a major force becomes a 
projectile.” When we are asked to perceive that a stone 
thrown in the air would continue its motion if not retarded 
by friction or its own weight, we are told that “ without mod- 
ifications derived from outlying modes of resistance or from 
its own properties, it will continue the character of motion 
derived from the impulse.” We are told, too, incidentally of 
the wide extent of the law, while the object of the sentence 
seems to be to show that the trait of mind — not the capacity, 
or effort, or even the perception, but the trait of mind which 
enables one to perceive all this, “* may be safely hoped to have 
little difficulty in following the argument.” 

However, it is not the sentences which give the reader the 
most trouble. -To one who looks for a thought beneath the 
symbol, and an unfailing use of the symbol to indicate the 
same idea, the words “ substance,” “ entity,’ and ‘ ethers,” 
give rise to great confusion. The author gives no distinct 
definition of substance, and we can only gather the sense in 
which he uses it from the different connections in which it 
occurs. We find water, salt, sugar, spoken of as substances 
(p. 93). Magnetism is declared to be a “* substance that plies 
bteween the points of the needles” (p. 94). ‘ Substances 
having common properties” are said to be mutually impene- 
trable, therefore he concludes that ‘ Substances may occupy 
the same space simultaneously in proportion as they are want- 
ing-in common properties or the same properties are affected 
by essentially unlike qualities” (p. 94). Thus diamonds and 
iron, both substances, are mutually impenetrable, but the dia- 
mond and magnetism, both substances, may occupy the same 
space. Again: 

“The force that moves toward the sun, and that which 
moves from it, by which the parent orb adjusts every planet, 
and determines its flectness, are no-less real substances than 
are the iron beams of the great crane which carries’ . ._ its 
tons of metal” (p. 99). 
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Then, after giving as an illustration the change of ice into 
water, steam, and vapor, under the action of heat, he says: 
“There is no substance that may not in like manner be re- 
solved into invisibility” (p. 102). And shortly he voncludes, 
in regard to the “ primary state of the substance we call min- 
eral,” that “the ultimate analysis of matter is a present and 
seemingly final impossibility. Back of the impalpable state 
is the irresolvable aggregate of substances, permanently inac- 
cessible to all physical means of apprehension ” (p. 105). 
Once more, “ mind, soul, and spirit, being embodiments of 
force are substances ” (p. 144), while we have just read of the 
emotions, love, reverence, sympathy, pain, that “ these are al 
forces embodied in their respective substance congenital with 
the soul in which they inhere ” (p. 141). 

The word “substance” is first used in the popular sense 
to denote any compound with its properties — sugar with the 
quality by which the sensation of sweetness is aroused. Then 
magnetism and electricity are classed as substances, though 
they are only exhibited as propertics of matter. We know 
that a magnet does attract iron, but magnetism is never seen 
apart from a magnet. We know nothing of magnetism in it- 
self as a substance. We know it only as phenomena, and we 
have no right to call it substance. The same is true of elec 
tricity, of which Mr. Trowbridge says, “1 must express my 
conviction that we shall never know what electricity is any 
more than we shall know what energy is” (Pop. Sci. Monthly, 
Nov. 1884). The force of gravity also, which exhibits itself 
as a law according to which the orbits of the planets are de- 
termined, Mr. Straub includes among substances. Yet we 
know no more of gravity, except as phenomena of matter, 
than we do of electricity or magnetism. We have experienced 
the fact that apples fall to the ground, but we have only expe- 
rienced ‘the eflect, and we have no right to call the cause a 
substance. But to the two uses of the word, — substance in 
the popular sense, including the object with its qualities, and 
substance in .the sense of property or phenomena alone, he 
adds the philosophical use of the term,.as, substance apart 
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from its manifestations. In popular language ice and steam 
are different substances. To regard them as the same sub- 
stance is to approach somewhat to the philosophical use of the 
term. But his assertion that,“ Back of the impalpable state 
is the irresolvable aggregate of substances,” assures us at 
once that here the word has attained to a strict philosophical 
meaning; that it is synonymous with the thing in itself of 
Kant, with the permanent possibility of sensation of Mill, 
with the unknowable of Spencer. We have, then, “ sub- 
stance ” used as the thing with its properties, as the property 
alone, as being alone. Which meaning shall we apply to the 
word when used as mind, soul, spirit? What precludes our 
regarding them as properties alone? But if so, we have'no 
assurance that the substance, like ice and steam, may not 
change its form, and take on different properties. If the 
substance which at one time manifests the properties of mind 
and soul,‘should be transformed into a state in which con- 
sciousness is not present, what then becomes of immortality ? 
Further, if the emotions — “ love, reverence, sympathy, pain, 
are forces embodied in their substances,” these forces are not 
substances, but properties of substances. Yet our confusion 
is increased by the statement that : 


“While . . heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and af- 
finity have been formerly regarded as kinds of matter, impon- 
derable elements, in distinction from other material elements, 
these notions must be regarded as outgrown, and in their 
place we have an order of purely immaterial forces” (p. 87). 


After speaking of these phenomena as substances, Mr. Straub 
declares that they are “ purely immaterial forces,” so that he 
evidently regards forces and substances as the same, although 
he very soon speaks of the “ universe’ of substance embody- 
ing the forces on which these masses of matter rest’ (p. 100). 

The use of “entity” is also extremely vague. “A sub- 
stance that knows” he calls a “‘ supersensuous entity ” (p. 89). 
This is intelligible, and harmonizes with that view of psychol- 
ogy which affirms that we know psychical acts alone, that we 
know only mental phenomena, as we know only, material ple- 
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nomena. But when he tells us that “The mind is the only 
entity seizing upon and utilizing the aspects of nature” (p. 
134), we are unable to reconcile it with the statement that 
*¢ This supersensuous entity is beyond the reach of sensuous 
tests” (p. 29). Now here is either a confusion of meaning 
or a manifest contradiction. If, as we first supposed, we 
know merely the psychical act, since the entity is “‘ beyond the 
reach of sensuous tests,” we are at a loss to understand how 
this elusive entity can be known to “ seize upon and utilize” 
anything. If he means that the psychical act is the entity, 
we do not see how the mind-entity is ‘* supersensuous.” We 
should suppose that it was manifest in every conscious act. 
Again, the expression “ life-entity”’ indicates that back of 
all individual life is.a general, universal life, for he says, 
‘“ Regarding the plant as a thing of life . . .. vegetable 
and animal life” are “ different entities with different prop- 
erties” (p. 180), and that * each family must be regarded as 
a separate form of its general life” (p. 115). If‘ a substance 
that knows” be an entity, and there is a general life-entity, 
we have then a general life-entity of-which the individual 
entities must be separate forms. But “ basic entities” is 
used as synonymous with substance (p. 140). And, since 
we were informed that “substances with like properties are 
mutually impenetrable,” we do not comprehend how a general 
life-entity, which is a substance according to our author, can 
contain individual entities which are like substances. 

But have we retrograded in our philosophical methods? 
Must we return to the twilight of the middle ages? We are 
irresisibly reminded of the Platonic ideas and Greek univer- 
sals. We couid as easily believe that there. was an entity 
back of every general term; that there was an. archetypal 
table of whose nature the particular table partakes, as to be- 
lieve that there was a general vegetable-entity, a general an- 
imal-entity from which each individual derives its existence. 
Yet this is evidently our author’s position when he says of 
plants and animals that “each family must be regarded as a 
separate form of its individual life.” 
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‘Our confusion, however, reaches its climax when we try to 
gain aclear conception of the meaning of “ethers.” We 
are told that “ the mineral universe is an aggregate of special 
mineral ethers, as numerous as the several kinds of substances 
that appear in nature” (p. 106). And again, that “ A min- 
eral universe is but an all-pervading mineral ether generaliz- 
ing all the special forms.”’ The first quotation shows us that 
while ethers are. as numerous as substances, they are not re- 
garded as identical with them, and the second quotation would 
lead us to infer that the mineral ether is really an entity —a 
mineral entity like the vegetable and animal entities Yet 
Mr. Straub uses entity as synonymous with substance, and 
ether as synonymous with mineral substance (p. 109). At first 
we thought that “ ether” might be restricted to mineral sub- 
stance, while “entity” might indicate living substance, but 
the correctness of our interpretation was disproved by the ex- 
pression “ living ethers with their special and superior forces ” 
(p. 23). 

It is almost axiomatic that clear and accurate thought be- 
gets cleor and accurate expression. The charity which excuses 
carelessness and extols an author for choosing a profound sub- 
ject is, of all leniency, the most pernicious in its influence on 
the writer, and the greatest hindrance to the growth of a good 
literature. Science can progress, becanse it has a scientific 
nomenclature. Philosophy retrogrades from the lack of a 
scientific nomenclature. As a whole, philosophy may never 
have a strict nomenclature, but there is no reason why each 
writer should not use his own with scientific accuracy. 

Not until the examination of the relation between mind 
and body is reached, is there any approach to the main part of 
the argument, since whatever force the preceding discussion 
has, is vitiated by the assumption that mind, soul, spirit, are 
independent substances — the very point in question. 

After illustrating the nervous system by the action of the 
magnetic telegraph, Mr. Straub founds his first argument on 
a quotation from Dr. Beale, in which occurs the statement 
that the cells “ give rise to nerve currents for some time after 
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the nerve has been removed from the body,” and that, * the 
fibres are continuous with the bioplasts and grow from them ” 
(p. 233). From this fact our author concludes that “ the 
force called nerve force, which is subservient to the higher 
forces of mind, feeling, etc., is not originated in the nerve fibres 
at all but is delivered to them out of a form of substance that 
is simply adjacent and much less complex” (p. 234). The 
italics are Mr. Straub’s. By a“ form of substance simply ad- 
jacent and much less complex,” he probably indicates what is 
usually called a nerve cell or corpuscle, and he means, sim- 
ply, that nerve motion does not begin in the nerve fibre, but 
in either terminus of the fibre. To carry out the illustration 
of electricity, the current arises in the battery, not in the 
wire. This is merely a statement of fact, agreed upon by 
physiologists in general. They all teach that nerve force is 
supplied from the ganglionic centres ; that this motion is lib- 

erated by external excitants in which the afferent nerves are 
employed, or by internal excitants in which the motor nerves 
are employed. Yet from these simple physiological truths 
Mr. Straub deduces the conclusion that 


“If the mind were in any way identified with or dependent 
on the organism, we should certainly see its presence first with 
the highest forms of organism — in the nerve fabric itself 
This must cut off all means of presuming that the mind is 
within or in any proper sense limited by the enclosure of the 
nerve integuments ” (p. 233). 


To say that the mind is not in the nervous fabric, because 
we do not see it there, is equivalent to saying that electricity 
is not in the battery because we do not see it there. If it 
be said that we know the presence of electricity from its 
effects, the reply that without the agents the phenomena would 
not appear, is as destructive in the one case as in the other. 
As we know nothing of electricity apart from its agents, so 
we know nothing of mind apart from a nervous system. 

But when Mr. Straub says that “If the mind were depend- 
ent on the organism we should see its presence . . in the 
nerve fabric itself,’ he has not concealed his conclusion in 
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the premises quite skilfully enough. In fact, the argument 
might serve for an example of a perfect circle. Only the in- 
sertion of a negative, however, is neaded to make the circle 
as perfect and useful for the cerebralist as for Mr. Straub 
himself. Let us say, “If the mind were not dependent on the 
organism we should see its presence in the nerve fabric,” and 
the argument is as good, certainly, as it was in the affirma- 
tive form. The author assumes that mind is not a result of 
nerve action. He assumes that it is not a function of the 
nerves, —the very point to be proved. He assumes in the 
beginning that mind is a substance, a thing in itself. More- 
over, the declaration that the mind would be seen in the or- 
ganism if it were there, carries with it the implication that 
the mind-substance must be material. But we have seen that 
Mr. Straub regards magnetism, electricity, light, as immate- 
rial forces. This is equivalent to saying that material objecis, 
— metals, acids, magnets,—can give rise to immaterial forces, 
but nerve action cannot give rise to immaterial forces.. If the 
electric battery can give rise to forces which cannot be seen, 
what reason is there to suppose that the nervous system is un- 
ble to originate forces which cannot be seen? I! the analogy 
is correct, and the author makes great use of analogy, it des- 
troys completely his assumption that the mind would neces- 
sarily be visible in the organism. Should Mr. Straub claim 
that he did not use the words literally, that he meant simply 
that the mind-substance or immaterial force would appear in 
the nervous system, we would say, in answer, that the mind 
does appear in the organism, in the sense that it never mages 
to us independent of an organism. 

After dwelling upon the brain structure and its connection 
with the distant parts of the body, our author exclaims, “ Is 
it not the same menial element ? the same sentient, volitional 
force? Indeed the very and complete self that appears as 
the disturbing . . cause of each of these several groups, 
from which the voluntary muscular actions occur ?”’ (p. 236.) 
Yet he says: nothing about the involuntary actions which are 
classed: as' reflex, of the voluntary actions that become auto- 
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matic. He omits any discussion of reflex action, although 
many physiologists, whether justly or not, explain all brain 
actions as reflex. He implicitly classes all actions as volun- 
tary, and then cries out, “Is it not the very and complete 
self?” A slight examination, however, of the phenomena of 
reflex actions, although sufficiently marvellous in itself, shows 
that many of the phenomena which our author would regard 
as mental, are purely mechanical. His whole discussion of 
cerebration betrays wonder alone at the possibility of mental 
phenomena resulting from nerve action, while he nowhere 
shows that it cannot result from nerve action. 

But further we are told that 

“ First, the brain, as an instrument, is a comparatively sim- 
ple one . . not of the versatility that is necessary for an 
intelligible aspect of movement, . +. and secondly, that the 
mental fabric — the individual mind, holds an external rela- 
tion with the brain” (p. 238). 


Now the first statement is mere assertion, and the second 
begs the question. It is usually conceded that the study of 
brain action, involving, as it does, the whole nervous system, 
presents the most intricate and perplexing problems in physi- 
ology. And again, all those investigators who hold that mind 
is synonymous with brain-action; declare that the cells are 
sufficientls numerous for the most varied intellectual activity. 
Not only are Bain and Maudsley emphatic in this opinion, but 
Carpenter and Calderwood, perhaps the most conservative of 
the writers on the relation of mind and brain, affirm the mani- 
fold action and reaction of brain-cells. 

But these two statements furnish the slender foundations 
which support the author’s assertion that ‘the mind 
exists and does its work without a physical brain at all; that 
for ideation it has not even recourse to the much: talked of 
grey matter” (p. 219): Yet we are told this with not so 
much as a reference to the conclusions of Mr. Maudsley in 
his work on the “ Physiology of Mind.” Here he says that 
“ reflection is in reality the reflex action of the cells in their 
relation to the cerebral ganglia ; it is the reac:ion of: one ¢ell. : 
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to a stimulus from a neighboring cell, and the sequent trans- 
ferrence of its energy to another cell” (p. 308). 

Now we do not mean to imply that we accept Mr. Mauds- 
ley’s conclusions, ; but we do say that, in default of good and 
sufficient evidence to the contrary, the acceptance of another 
conclusion would be mainly determined by preference.  As- 
sertions, exclamations, and analogies are not arguments. 
They cannot refute conclusions supported by facts. Not that 
physiologists always reach sound conclusions, but in the refu- 
tation something more is needed besides statements and anal- 
ogies. There may be good grounds for holding a belief in 
the existence of a mind or self apart from nerve action, but 
unhappily, the day is past in which we may make the desira- 
bility of a conclusion an evidence for its truth. Realizing 
this we find Mr. Straub’s discussion of the subject extremely 
inadequate. : 

Further proof, however, of the separation of mind and body 
is found in the examination of abnormal states. Mr. Straub 
cites cases in which there have been paralysis ot the brain, or 
“when brain lesions have remained incurable,” and he con- 
cludes that the reappearance “ of the complete and sentient 
self,” is ** but the self reappearing above the wreck ” (p. 240). 
Quite irresistibly it occurred to.us that the evidence does not 
point to his conclusion so unavoidably as it does to the possi- 
bility that Mr. Straub’s accurate knowledge of the self may 
be due, in some measure, to his want of knowledge of the 
brain’s condition. 

A case of catalepsy is then cited, in which consciousness is 
continuous, and the conclusion is reached that 


‘When the organism is so extensively broken down 
without detriment to the wholeness of the sentient self, is it 
not sufficiently apparent that the remaining work of decom- 
position . will likewise be a matter of indifference to the 
individual’s survival in the same completeness ?” (p. 242 ) 


But is this inference warranted? Is the survival of the 
sentient self sufficiendly apparent? The inference of the 
existence of the self, from the fact of continued consciousness, 
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is no more legitimate than the inference of the non-existence 
of self, from a case of suspended consciousness. If we are to 
derive our belief in the separation of mind and body from 
physiology, we cannot accept one class of cases to the exclu- 
sion of another. Yet the author has practically avoided a 
discussion of this side of the subject. All the attention it 
receives is the approval of a suggestion furnished by a quota- 
tion which regards an unconscious state as a really conscious 
one, the patient having forgotten what had occurred. — 
But in such cases forgetfulness is merely another name for 
unconsciousness. If it were not so, we might infer that mem- 
ory is not necessary to consciousness, and that the self may 
exist without memory. But if the self may exist with- 
out memory, it is, to all intents and purposes, unconscious. 
To use the author’s own logic, — Is it not sufficiently evident 
that, when the organism is so extensively broken down with 
detriment to the wholeness of the sentient self, the remaining 
work of decomposition may prevent all return of memory? 
The self may, then, be permanently afflicted with forgetful- 
ness, and thus rendered practically unconscious. 

As illustrating his position, Mr. Straub uses a false analogy 
with the force of an argument. He says that if a telegraph 
operator should break his instrument, and all connections with 
the world were broken, it would be impossible to affirm’ the 
existence of the operator. That is true, he may have had a 
sun-stroke or paralysis of the heart. What can be affirmed, is 
that the machine presupposes an operator, and that the ma- 
chine as an organism is not so intimately connected with the 
operator, as a true self, that the destruction of the instru- 
ment can give any data for inference as to the existence or 
non-existence of the operator. We have known operators in 
our experience apart from their instrument, but we have not 
known a true self apart from an organism. If we had, the 
analogy would be correct. 

To the argument that we cannot know that life exists be- 
yond the life of which we are conscious, the author says: 


‘Consciousness denotes but the detention of the senses, 
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psychical or mental, in their active relation with their objec- 
tive states, while ministering to the individual life froim the 
side of nature or of being to which they are adapted. Hence 
it can only be maintained in respect to the state on which the 
senses are employed, whatever side of being that may be. 
Whenever, therefore, our system of senses and faculties should 
be embodied in an organism related with another order of ex- 
istence or objective world, and be discontinued with the one 
relating us with this, we should be conscious of that state and 
unconscious of this. By this view, its negative would lose 
much of its force, as evidently a want of consciousness of an- 
other conscious state would not constitute the least measure 
of proof against its existence ” (p. 195). 


We quote at length to give the reader the full answer to the ob- 
jection, couched, presumably, in the “ barest form of language.” 
But what is found here? When he speaks of “ the side of 
nature or of being” to which the senses are adapted, the 
question arises at once, What is known about another side of 
nature or being? Can it be affirmed that there is another 
side of nature, when consciousness, which is defined as a 
*‘ detention of the senses,” is restricted, as far as experience 
goes, to this side of nature? Can it be affirmed that con- 
sciousness, a detention of the senses, extends to that other 
side of nature without the aid of a nervous organism, since a 
detention of the senses has never been experienced in this 
lile except in connection with a nervous organism? The first 
sentence contains two examples of the logical fallacy — argu- 
ing in a-cirecle. The one is the classification of the senses as 
psychical or mental — the point at issue; the other is the 
assumption that these senses are serviceable on other sides of 
nature, when they are limited in experience to this present 
side. Undoubtedly, “‘ another order of,existence or objective 
world” would present different objects of consciousness ; but 
even if ** a want of consciousness of another conscious state 
would not constitue the least measure cf proof against its ex- 
istence,” it is likewise true that the want of consciousness of 
another conscious state does not constitute the least measure 
of proof for its existence. We are assured that, assuming 
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the transferrence of our senses to the other side of nature, 
our lack of present consciousness is no proof against such 
consciousness in the future. The unbeliever will surely never 
doubt again. Moreover, here is a valuable test of truth to 
be used in other lines of investigation. In triumph the theist 
can assure the atheist that he should believe in God, because 
it cannot be proved that there is no God ; and the’defender of 
immortality can retain his belief, because it cannot be proved 
that man is not immortal. And applying the test to more 
mundane affairs, the Judge may say, “ Although the evidence 
cannot convict this man of being a criminal, it is no{proof 
against his becoming a criminal, therefore we will consider 
that-this man will commit a crime.” The application of the 
principle may seem extreme, but until it is realized that, if a 
process of reasoning is valid in one instance it is valid in all, 
we shall not get far along in our search for truth. Even if 
Mr. Straub did not intend to give the negative the force of an 
argument, it has not the force he meant it to have. It has 
no force whatever, since the lack of evidence against an arti- 
cle of belief furnishes no evidence for the belief. 

Abnormal states, however, supply still more evidence for 
the separation of mind and body in the hands of Mr. Straub. 
The phenomena of dreams, somnambulism, and mesmerism, 
are appealed to. The instances of extraordinary mental ac- 
tivity during sleep are cited to show that the mind acts more 
logically and perfectly when, according to the author, the 
mind is not dependent on bodily activity. These instances 
show “ what the mind can do with little or no relation with 
the brain” (p. 252). And he adds: “If the stronger and 
more sane thinking is possible with less brain contact, . it 
is plainly conclusive, not alone that thinking goes on after all 
connection therewith is wholly sundered, but that in its entire 
freedom it will attain greater strength and efficiency ” (p. 
257). Yet according to some authorities, such phenomena 
are due to unconscious cerebration. In the “ Physiology of 
Mind,” Mr. Maudsley says, “ The process of unconscious men- 
tal elaboration is sufficiently illustrated in daily experience. 
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The instantaneous judgment of distance, position, ete. . 
In dreams a person may compose fluently or speak eloquently 
who can do nothing of the kind when awake” (p. 32). All 
this and more he attributes tu cerebral activity. Even Mr. 
Calderwood says that 

“The mesmeric phenomena taken in connection with those 
of somnambulism illustrate the fact that clear and conse- 
quently intelligent action is compatible with what we describe 
as a state of unconsciousness, . but the patient comes out 
of the state withont auy recollection of what has been said 
and done. Investigation into the facts is thus seriously res- 
tricted.' In acknowledgment of this it seems reasonable that 
no special argument in support of the distinction between 
mind and body should be founded upon them” (The Relation 
of Mind and Brain, p. 361). 


What Mr. Straub uses to prove soul most suveicbeniein use 
to prove sub-consciousness or unconscious cerebration. But 
if, in dreams and somnambulism, it is the self which accom- 
plishes feats impossible to the waking brain, it may be a mat- 
ter of some surprise that the self of the average individual is 
so busied with absurdities during sleep. 

We have examined the evidence which Mr. Straub gives 
for the separation of mind and body. We have reviewed the 
grounds which warrant his assertion that “ the conditions of 
existence incidental to that life might well-be matters of specu- 
lation and doubt, but the existence itself would be a fact —a 
fact of science” (p. 194). He uses physiology, which can 
only know mind in connection with body, to show that mind 
may exist without body. He uses abnormal states to prove 
that mind is not cerebral activity when the conditions prevent 
an examination of the brain. 

That the relation of physiology to inateibanie’ is not clearly 
defined, causes much confusion of thought. When it is for- 
gatten that no amount of physical research can reveal the 
transmutation of nerve action into sensation, then the cere- 
bralist makes his monstrous claims of the identity of mind 
and brain. And when these limitations are overlooked by the 
theologian, he turns to cerebral physiology for aid in proving 
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a future life. Science is appealed to for proof of a thing con- 
cerning which it has no data. On this point Mr. Fisk says, 
“ The last place in the world to which I should go for infor- 
mation about a state of things in which thought and feeling 
can exist in the absence of a cerebrum, would be cerebral 
physiology ’’ (Destiny of Man, p. 109). Again we say that 
we do not intend to deny immortality, nor do we doubt the 
strong probability which is left all undisturbed by scientific 
advancement. And, least of all, do we wish to undervalue 
the contributions of cerebral physiology to psychology. All 
we claim is that science does not demonstrate the truth of 
immortality ; that Mr. Straub has not proved it from scientific 
facts ; that he has only done what others have done in show- 
ing that science does not deny the possibility of immortality. 

We will not examine Mr. Straub’s refutation of the posi- 
tion of Prof. Tyndall and Prof. Bain, for here he is en- 
entering upon a metaphysical discussion of the constitution of 
the world, and whether Mr. Straub holds that it is ultimately 
spiritual substance, or material substance, or both, no one of 
these positions affects directly the question of personal immor- 
tality. Nor will we dwell upon the maze of speculations 
which follow his assumed proof of the separation of mind and 
body. The clear expression of clear thought is still absent. 
The variety of suggestions as to the actual and possible in the 
other world is confusing, and the numerous analogies stated 
with the force of argument is perplexing. We are led to 
wonder, finally, whether this is fact or fancy, science or con- 
solation. And when our author likens sympathy to magnetic 
attraction, it occurs to us that the analogy may be good for a 
sermon, but that it is not a very solid basis for argument. We 
do not wish to praise science at the expense of sermons, but 
we do object to sentiment in the place of science. 

If the work is consistent, logical, and scientific, the language 
must be different from ordinary English, and must convey a 
meaning which the apparent sense of the words does not in- 
dicate. The book may be convincing to those who measure 
the meaning by the length of the word, and who estimate the 
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value of a book by their inability to understand it; but to 
those who are looking for sound methods in metaphysical sci- 
ence as well as in physical science, the book is, to say the 
least, disappointing. 

It is with real regret that we are forced to such an opinion 
concerning any book, especially one in which religion and 
science are concerned. It is with real regret that we express 
the opinion, but long enough has metaphysical speculation 
been derided for its ambiguity of expression, slip-shod logic, 
and absurd conclusions. Long enough has philosophy been 
despised for its lack of accurate methods. Instead of books 
which show that physical science is the foundation, with phi- 
losophy and religion as superstructure, we have attempts to 
fit science to religion. Instead of books which show that the 
facts of science disturb, not religion, but worn-out creeds and 
obsolete theories, we have attempts to reconcile scientific facts 
with Old Testament statements. Instead of books which 
show that there are cumulative proofs, a strong probability 
and a large hope of immortality, we have attempts to prove 
from physical science a fact for which it has no data. 
Harriet M. Snell. 



















ARTICLE XX. 






The Resurrection of the Dead; or an Exegesis of Portions of 
the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. 









THIRD PAPER. 
TuE last words from this chapter, which were considered in 
the preceding paper, are the following: “If there is a 
- natural body, there is also a spiritual body,’ to which Paul 
adds, for our present consideration, 
So also it is written, The first man Adam became a living soul ; 
the last Adam became a life-giving spirit (verse 45). 
I. The author does not mean that all this is a quotation 
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from Scripture ; though it has that appearance, and is so un- 
derstood by some interpreters. The first sentence is * writ- 
ten,” and may be found in Genesis ii. 7. The rest is nowhere 
to be met with in the Jewish Scriptures. It is an affirmation, 
resting on the authority of the apostle alone, and requiring 
no other. These two statements evidently have some con- 
nection with what goes before concerning the natural body 
and the spiritual body. The words that serve to introduce 
them, “And so it is written,” prove this connection. Besides, 
the words in the original make this plain, when the version 
might not so readily suggest it. In the two clauses “ natural 
body” and “living soul,” soul is psuche and natural, psuchikon 
(woyy—woyixor). Spiritual body and life-giving spirit exhibit 
their connection at once, (avevpa—avevparixory). But it does 
not follow that the natural body and living soul are the same, 
or that the spiritual body and life-giving spirit are the same. 
The relation here intended is not that of identity. The apos- 
tle resumes here the same figures which he had employed in 
verse 22, As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. Here Adam stands for man as a mortal being, and 
Christ for man as an immortal being. Or rather, Adam 
stands for the mortal and Christ for the immortal nature of 
man. Transfer the same comparison to verse 45, and all is 
very plain. 

It must not be inferred, because Adam is here used to rep- 
resent a part of our nature, that he was only part of a man— 
that he had no immortal soul. As well might we infer that 
Jesus had no body, because he is mentioned as a life-giving 
spirit. That which is ignored is not therefore denied. The 
immortal part of Adam and the mortal part of Jesus are ig- 
nored by Paul, because they constituted no part of his argu- 
ment. Still they existed as the sacred history abundantly 
proves. At the same time that we make this statement we 
are not unaware of the fact that the natura! immortality of 
Adam, and indeed of all other men, has been denied. 

That Adam is called a living soul, we confess is no proof 
of his immortality ; for the lower animals are spoken of in 
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the same way. See Genesis i. 20, 21, 24; ix. 10, 12, ete. 
Neither, on the other hand, is the use of this word soul any 
proof that Adam was not immortal ; for the use of the word is 
not all that is affirmed of him in the primitive record in Gen- 
esis. He is said to have been created in the image of God, 
which is not affirmed of any of the subordinate creatures. 
Aud unlike them, he was regarded as a responsible moral 
being, capable of obeying or disobeying the laws of his 


Creator. 

When soul (wvyy) is used, as in the passage before us, to 
denote the whole man, it has simply tle meaning of person 
or creature, and determiies nothing as to his nature, whether 
mortal or immortal, or a combination of both. When used 
for a part of man, it denotes sometimes the life, sometimes 
the soul, and a few times the lifeless carcass. How it could 
be employed in ways so different is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of certainty. Its use to denote the dead body may 
be accounted for on the theory that is very important, though 
generally ignored by interpreters, namely, that two words are 
not necessarily the same because they are spelled in the same 
way. As two different men may be called by the same name, 
so two things may be named in the same way, or denoted by 
the same term, and yet be very unlike. 

The term psuche to denote the (fe and the soul can be 
accounted for on another theory. To be sure, the life and 
the soul, in our modern psychology, are very different things, 
and we denote them by different terms, and never by the 
same. But it is not an unreasonable supposition that the 
ancients had a different theory, and held the life and the soul 
to be the same, and therefore denoted by them by the same 
word. Certainly these things have some common attributes. 
The most important are, that both are invisible, and they 
enter and leave the body apparently at the same moment ‘Nor 
were the ancients embarrassed, as we would be, by the differ- 
ence between men and animals; for in general they held to 
transmigration, which supposed that the souls of both were 
the same. But whatever theory we may adopt to explain the 
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fact, it is a fact that stands out prominently on the page of 
Scripture and other ancient writings, that the word psuche 
denotes both the life and the soul. By soul in this connec- 
tion, we mean the same that is commonly meant by this term 
in our language at the present day. 

We are aware that some deny our position, and insist that 
this word is never used in the Bible in the modern sense of 
soul. See an article in the QuarTERLY for 1872, p. 172. But 
the author’s views are as wide of the mark as is his spelling 
of the word, namely, psuke. For a different view let the 
reader consult the QuaRTEeRLY for 1850, p. 188, where a 
thorough discussion of this word will be found by that excel- 
lent scholar, then editor of this magazine, Dr. Hosea Ballou, 
2d. One brief quotation will show how he regarded this 
term. ‘Although in some of the instances where it is trans- 
lated soul, another rendering ought evidently to have been 
given, yet we think there still isa majority of the whole num- 
ber of cases in which it occurs, or at least half of them, 
where psuche, answers, not exactly indeed to our word soul, 
but as nearly to it as to any term in our language.” This 
view is sustained by the following passages: Matt. xi. 
29; xii. 18; xxii. 37; Mark xii. 30, 33; Lukeii. 35; xii. 
19,20; xxi. 19; John x. 24; xii. 27; Acts ii. 27, 31, (comp. 
Ps. 16th); Acts iv. 32; xiv. 2,17,22; xv. 24; Eph. vi.6; 
Phil. i. 27; Col. iii. 28; Heb. vi. 19; xii. 3; xiii. 17; Jas. 
i, 21; 1 Peter i. 8,9, 22; ii. 11,25; Rev. vi. 9; xx. 4. The 
author shows that the usage of the corresponding word in the 
Old Testament is the same, and that of Josephus, nearly con- 
temporary with the Apostles. But we must not dwell upona 
point that is scarcely touched upon by Paul. It seemed nec- 
essary to say what we lave in defence of the soul’s immor- 
tality, so clearly taught in this chapter. 

We will now resume our quotation of the apostle’s words : 

Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, then that which is spiritual (46). 

II]. As Adam was first and then Christ, so man asa mortal 
being is first, and then man as immortal. While Dr. Clarke 
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adinits that the general opinion of commentators is that the 
first man is Adam and the second is Jesus Christ, he dissents 
from this view, and supposes that Adam is both first and sec- 
ond; “ the superior Adam and Adam the inferior, that is, the 
earthly and the heavenly Adam; Adam before the resurrec- 
tion, and Adam after it,” im loco. In favor of what he con- 
cedes to be the general opinion, the usage of verse 22 may be 
adduced. There Adam and Christ are used apparently in the 
same way as they are here. Then the description of the sec- 
ond Adam, as a life-giving spirit, is more appropriate as ap- 
applied to Christ than to Adam. Christ zs life-giving, and 
therefore it is that in him all are made alive. Men die 
in Adam ;. but they are made alive only in Christ, the life- 
giving spirit. Dr. Clarke founds his hypothesis on Jewish 
usage concerning the first and second Adam. That Paui’s 
usage should be unlike that of the Jews on this subject, is 
surely not to be wondered at, when we consider their respec- 
tive opinions concerning the Christ. Therefore the argu- 
ment from Jewish usage has no weight. There was some 
propriety in giving to Christ the title of second Adam. The 
first Adam was the first-born of the human race in the order 
of time ; and Jesus was thie first-born in the order of rank or 
quality. In like manner among the Jews, the first-born was 
sometimes the first son, and sometimes the best. So there 
were two kinds of first-fruits—those that were first in the 
order of time, and the first in the order of quality. Origen 
called them first fruits and prime fruits. Jesus was the one 
and Adam the other. 

The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is of 
heaven (47). The Vulgate adds to the passage the qualifica- 
tion heavenly, which makes the last half correspond with the 
first, besides having many authorities in favor of its genuine- 
ness. Dr. Clarke furnishes a formidable list of authorities 
that favor this word. It is well to observe that the second 
man was of heaven in the same way as the first man was of 
the earth. The meaning is not from heaven as from a dis- 
tant place. He bore a similar relation to heaven as the other 
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did tothe earth. Soin 2 Cor. v. 2, * the house which is from 
heaven,” should be, the house which is of heaven, or com- 
posed of spiritual materials. 

As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as 
is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly (48). 

Here Adam stands for all men on the earth, and Christ for 
all men in heaven The clause “as is the heavenly,” seems 
to imply that the second man had been called heavenly, and 
thus favors the genuineness of this word in the preceding 
verse, according to the reading of the Vulgate and other au- 
thorities. The passage now before us might be considerably 
shortened, and the sense be equally wellfexpressed: As is the 
earthy, such also are the earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such 
also are the heavenly. The sense seems to be plain, that 
some portion of mankind were then heavenly, having ex- 
changed the earthy for the heavenly state. It was as true that 
some had been made alive in Christ, as it was that all should 
be so made alive in the future. This clearly implies that the 
resurrection is progressive ; that as men die in this world, so 
they are made alive in the next. They die in Adam, and are 
made alive in Christ. 

As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly (49). 

No exception is expressed or implied, as to those that are 
to bear the image of the heavenly Adam. Such an cxcep- 
tion would have been contradictory to the proposition with 
which the apostle set out, namely, that all should be made 
alive in Christ; and this being made alive is effected only by 
laying aside the earthly image and taking the heavenly. 
Death effects one of these results, the resurrection the other ; 
and the only way to give the words of Paul a consistent inter-: 
pretation, is by allowing that they refer to a progressive res- 
urrection —a past resurrection to all that had died, anda 
future resurrection to all that shall die, till all that have borne 
the earthly image shall also bear the heavenly. 

The nature of this change, the apostle has already de- 
scribed ; and his words have come under our notice. But 
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he has some more ideas to offer for our consideration ; and to 
these we should devote our serious attention. 

Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion (50). 

Ill. The “kingdom of God” is an expression which all 
readers of the New Testament must be familiar with; and 
the readers of the QUARTERLY should understand its meaning. 
And there is no reason to suppose that these words have any 
unusual meaning in this connection. The kingdom of God 
is a spiritual kingdom, whether in this world or the next. 
This is a sufficient reason why flesh and blood can not inherit 
it. Flesh and blood is an expression that denotes men as 
corporeal beings, of whom the kingdoms of this world consist, 
both as rulers and subjects. But not. thus the kingdom of 
God. Here the king is the life-giving spirit, the second 
Adam ; and the subjects are human souls. These in this 
world are clothed with flesh and blood; but flesh and blood 
are not retained when their occupants are bidden to “ go up 
higher ” ; for corruption doth not inherit incorruption. 

This last expression seems to imply the natural immortality 
of the soul; for if the soul were not immortal it would be 
corruptible like the body, and could, no more than the body, 
inherit incorruption. The fact of its inheriting incorruption is 
proof of its incorruptible nature, and therefore of its immor- 
tality. 

Behold, [tell you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we 

shall ail be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed (51, 52). 
_ IV. The old version makes the author say, ‘ Behold, I 
show you a mystery. There is a great difference between the 
two renderings. To tell a mystery is to state it, or tell what 
itis. To show a mystery is to explain it. Which did the 
apostle mean to say ? 

Evidently the original lego (Aeyw) means to tell, and not to 
show. Besides, if he meant to show the mystery, he succeeded 
poorly ; for his meaning is not understood by the acutest 
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scholars and expounders. Then again he could not explain 
the mystery without telling us what it is—two processes that 
ought to be distinguished in the record. Where are they? 
They are not obvious. The telling is sufficiently plain; the 
showing is not to be found. The mystery is given in the rest 
of the two verses quoted above, beginning, ‘“* We shall not all 
sleep.” 

Before attempting the rest, let us see it we understand so 
much as is here stated. What is meant by these words? 
Their most natural meaning is, We shall not all die; and this 
has been the almost universal understanding of interpreters 
in all ages of the church. It does not seem to have occurred 
to them that this construction makes Paul at variance with 
himself. ‘ Perhaps the mystery is in the apparent contradic- 
tion; and he who unravels the contradiction will show the 
mystery.” But the contradiction is real, not apparent. In 
verse 22, he says, In Adam all die. He now says, all do not 
die. Inverse 36, he says, That which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die. He now says, all will not die, but 
all will be changed; and this change is the same as the 
quickening. 

When Paul states that all die, and that there is no way to 
be quickened into life immortal without dying, he utters self- 
evident truths. It is not easy to believe that he contradicts 
these axioms. 

The interpretation that makes this passage refer to a crisis. 
in human history, when the affairs of the world will suddenly 
come to an end, and affirms that those who will not die, but 
be changed without death, are mankind who shall be living 
at that momentous epoch, is far from being satisfactory. The 
principal objection to this theory is, that it implies a change 
in the living that is real death, and makes it agree with Paul 
‘by denying that it is death. We would ask, can any one con- 
ceive of a change that takes the soul out of the body, but is 
not death? If the living at that time are deprived of life by 
casualties then occurring, how can they be said not to die? 
It is the same, if souls are removed from the bodies of men 
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by miracle, of which, however, there is no evidence. We 
know of no substitute for death ; and there is no escape from 
the reality. 

That the apostle refers in this passage to any such crisis in 
the world’s history, as the common theory supposes, there is 
no evidence. When he says, (verse 24,) Then cometh the 
end, he refers to the reign of Christ, which was to end in his 
delivering up the kingdom to the Father, who would then be 
all in all. The end of the human race may be included, 
when men will no longer die, and therefore no longer be 
raised. But the resurrection implies death; and the former 
can not be without the latter. 

The popular exposition makes ‘we all” to denote man- 
kind ; but further along, it makes “ the dead ” to be one class 
and “ we” another, namely, the living. But as the apostle 
begins by using the pronoun, so as to include all men, it 
seems most likely that he does not limit its application in the 
next breath. 

The key to the mystery, so far as it is contained in the 
words, We shall not all sleep, some may think they find in 
the declaration of our Lord, that the believer in him shall 
never die—shall never see death, etc. Those who understand 
this to be natural death, might think it would help to inter- 
pret Paul. Such passages are not understood to teach that 
believers will not suffer what is called death; but to them, it 
is said, it will not be death —#it will be divested of all the 
ordinary features of deeth, and especially such as cloud the 
mind and agitate the soul of the unbeliever. This view may 
be confirmed by the words of Jesus concerning the daughter 
of Jairus, ‘The maid is not dead, but sleepeth;” and of 
Lazarus, that he slept, when in both cases death had taken 
place. These last examples may be applicable to the matter 
now in hand, as they clearly refer to natural death ; though 
the probable meaning was not that these persons were not 
dead, but that their death would be temporary like sleep, 
But when death is made the consequence of unbelief or sin, 
we cannot think that literal death is intended. It is contrary 
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to the general teaching of Scripture, that natural death is the 
penalty of sin or unbelief. Such a penalty is moral death. 
The soul that sinneth shall die; and unbelief is sometimes 
sin, and incurs the same penalty. 

The apostle is not speaking of moral death; and there is 
nothing in his subject that would naturally suggest a refer- 
ence to the consequences of belief or unbelief. The moral 
change that belongs to the resurrection had been discussed 
and decided in another part of this chapter (verses 22-28). 

That the apostle here refers to two classes, the dead and 
the living, the latter being changed without dying, is thought 
to be proved by 1 Thessalonians iv, 13-18, where the two 
classes are recognized. But there is no evidence that the 
passages in Corinthians and Thessalonians are parallel. The 
living, alluded to in Thessalonians, were those then on the 
stage, and some of them expecting to remain unto the Pa- 
rousia, or second coming of Christ. They expected to be 
caught up to meet the Lord, but not surely with:ut dying ; 
for the author shows clearly in 2 Corinthians v. 1-8, that the 
only way he could expect to be with the Lord (which he 
greatly desired,) was to exchange the earthly for the heavenly 
residence. Then we are confronted by the unequivocal dec- 
laration of the same apostle, ALL Dig. In the passage from 
Corinthians now before us, there is no distinction between the 
dead and the living, and no similar reference to the coming 
of Christ. When the author says, The dead shail be raised, 
and we shall be changed, the meaning is, We, when dead, 
shall be raised or changed; and this is true without limita- 
tion. 

The passage before us has a various reading, that some 
may prefer, if genuine. It has the negative particle in the 
other branch of the passage, ‘ We shall all sleep; but we 
shall not all be changed.” We shall all die, but we shall not 
all be made immortal.! This would be gladly accepted by 


1The Vulgate has a text differing from either of those we have noticed. It is, 
Omnes quidem resurgemus, sed non omnes immutabimur. We all indeed shalljbe raiseds 
but we shall not all be changed. What change can be here referred to, besides being 
raised? Does Paul refer to any other? 
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those who do not believe in the resurrection of all men. But 
it is as objectionable as the other form, in making the words 
of Paul contradictory, though in another particular. It ad- 
mits that all die, but not that all are made alive, while verse 
22 affirms both. And again, it contradicts what Paul asserts, 
namely, that all who bear the image of the earthy shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. We must if possible find 
some interpretation that will not involve Paul in a conflict 
with himself. A mystery is not a contradiction ; nor does it 
necessarily involve a contradiction. 

Some years ago, we met with the following sentence in 
Latin, Non omnis moriar, I shall not all die: and it suggested 
at once an explanation of Paul’s words that might we thought 
be the true one.2_ The only difficulty in the way is, that while 
the words in the singular are entirely unambiguous, and no 
one hesitates a moment about their meaning, put them in the 
plural, Von omnes moriemur, We shall not all die, and they 
become ambiguous. They may mean, We shall not all die; 
some will die, but not all. Or, not all parts of us will die— 
the body will die, but not the soul. It is evident that this 
last may have been his meaning; and being uppermost in his 
mind, the ambiguity either did not occur to him, or did not, 
under the circumstances, seem to require any explanation. 
The distinction between the mortal and the immortal part of 
man had been kept prominently in view all through the chap- 
ter; and the other sense of his words had been several times 
squarely.denied. These circumstances, it would seem, ought 
to have secured his language from misapprehension or perver- 
sion. 

Beginning back at verse 21, we read, “* By man is death, by 
man also is the resurrection of the dead.” {ere we have the 
two-fold nature of man —the part of man that dies, and the 
part that does not die. ‘In Adam all die; in Christ shall all 
bé made alive.” But if all there is of man died, there would 
be no making alive. Evidently all of man does notdie. “The 
seed is not quickened except it die.” But all of the seed 


2It was probably in the Odes of Horace, but we do not readily fiad it now. 
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does not die;.if it did, it would not be quickened. Passing 
over a number of similar examples, we come to the immediate 
context of the passage under consideration. ‘“ Flesh and 
blood ” is the part of man that dies; but that within the flesh 
and blood does not die, but inherits incorruption and immor- 
tality. 

The apostle may have seen that his words would be ambig- 
uous, and require a careful comparison of what he had before 
said ; and this is why he calls them a mystery. At all events 
till sone better interpretation is found, we propose to hold to 
the one here given. 

The sound of the trumpet, is a reference probably to the 
Jubilee, that was ushered in among the Jews by the sound of 
the trumpet all over the land. It was in general an occasion 
of great rejoicing. It put an end to slavery, at least Hebrew 
slavery. It brought together families long separated. It re- 
stored all real estates that had been held by others besides the 
original proprietors. In a number of particulars, the Jubilee 
was a beautiful and appropriate figure of the resurrection.® 

If our views of the resurrection as taught by Paul be true, 
the doctrine of an “intermediate state’ between death and 
the resurrection, is excluded, or at least reduced to a very 
short probation, a point of time which the apostle calls an 
“atom,” and defines by “the twinkling of an eye.” The 
condition of the soul between laying off the earthly clothing 
and taking the heavenly, is called being naked. Not being a 
desirable state, it is made very brief, showing the great care 
our Father above has for us His children in every particular. 

Before leaving the passage containing the mystery, which 
the apostle gives us, we ought to notice an objection it is con- 

8“ At the return of this day the trumpet peal was heard in street and field, from 
mountain top and valley, through the length and breadth of the land. The chains 
fell from the exultant slave. The burden of debt, like that of Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
rolled off from shoulders long galled by its pressure. The family mansion and the 
paternal estate again greeted the eyes, from which misfortune, through many a weary 
year, had divorced them. The inequalities of position, which the lapse of half a cen- 
tury had produced, once more disappeared. Garlands of flowers crowned all brows; 


and the universal gladness found vent in music, feasting and merriment.’ Israelitish 
Nation, p. 418. 
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sidered as furnishing to the progressive character of the res- 
urrection. It speaks, it is said, of the resurrection as future 
and simultaneous. We shall not all sleep. We shall be 
changed. The trumpet shall sound, etc. We reply, that this 
reference to the future was required, because the apostle is 
speaking of the living, whose resurrection was future, because 
their death was so. That he represents the resurrection as 
simultaneous, or all at once, we do not admit. His language 
is not different from what it would have been, if he had told 
us in so many words that the dead are raised one at a time. 
But having sufficiently defined the resurrection as a progres- 
sive or continuous process, he did not see the necessity of 
keeping that subject longer before his readers. But to make 
the latter part of the chapter consistent with what goes before, 
we must understand the sound of the trumpet as taking place 
at the death of every man. We must understand that the 
dead are raised individually, and individually changed. 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. But when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory (58, 54). 

V. Here the apostle employs the same figure that he uses 
in discussing the same subject in 2 Corinthians v. 1-8, the 
figure of a garment. The resurrection, or more strictly death 
and the resurrection, is changing one’s garments, taking off 
one and putting another on. The passage in 2 Corintians v- 
1-8, has another figure mixed with this, that of changing a 
residence, leaving one dwelling and entering another. The 
corruptible putting on incorruption, means that the garment 
laid aside is corruptible, and the garment taken in its stead, 
is incorruptible. The same with the mortal and immortal. 
This corruptible must put on incorruption, is the same as, 
This ‘corruptible must be clothed with incorruption. This 
mortal must be clothed with immortality. To put on and to 
be clothed with is the same Greek word (evdvw). To be 
clothed upon is the same word compounded with a preposi- 
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tion (ezerdvm), but having nearly the same meaning. Some 
have thought that to be clothed upon is to pui one garment over 
another ; but the words of Paul forbid this construction. He 
desired to be clothed upon, lest he should be found naked ; 
but the absence of a second garment when one has a garment 
already does not leave him naked. To be clothed upon is 
simply to have clothing put wpon us, which is no more than 
to be clothed. 

We' would call the reader’s attention to the fact that both 
passages contain the reference toa passage in Isaiah. In the 
one it is, Death is swallowed up in victory; in the other, That 
what is mortal might be swallowed up of life. Paul quotes 
but a little part of the passage, leaving the rest to be recalled 
by the memory. It is quite common to quote a part of a pas- 
sage, expecting the hearer to continue the quotation, at least 
till the words are reached that are most applicable to the sub- 
ject. The words following those here quoted are quite as. ap- 
propriate as those he gives us. Both together are as follows, 
“He will swallow up death in victory. And the Lord God 
will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the rebuke. of 
His people will He take away from off all the earth; for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” Isaiah xxv. 8. 

This passage is in harmony with all that Paul says of the 
joyous nature of the resurrection in this chapter and else- 
where. After he had closed a paragraph on this subject, in 
his first letter to the Thessalonians, he adds, ‘ Wherefore, 
comfort one another with these words.” In 2 Corinthians v. 
1-8, he indicates the comparative happiness of the resurrec- 
tion state by saying that in the present tabernacle “ we groan, 
longing to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven.” In the immediate context he expresses his personal 
wish to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord ; and this presence with the Lord implies his possession 
of the heavenly garment; for the exchange is made in a mo- 


4 Jesus on. the cross, quotes the first words of one of the Psalms, ‘‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’’ These words have caused immense trouble to 
expounders, and have led to some wild vagaries. But Jesus meant simply to call at- 
tention to the chapter, as applicable to his crucifixion. See verses 7, 8, 16, 18. 
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ment, or atom of time. But the apostle shows his apprecia- 
tion of the importance and value of the resurrection, without 
obliging us to go to his other writings for this information. 
The following is sufficiently clear and emphatic : 

O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting ? 
The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law ; but 
thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The substitution of death for hades, in one of the clauses in 
this passage, (the second in the old version, but the first in 
the revision,) has sufficient authority, we presume, as well as 
the transposition of the clauses. If, however, Paul intended 
to quote Hosea xiii. 14, as some suppose, the authority for the 
change, would seem doubtful. The passage in Hosea has 
hades, and the Hebrew has the corresponding word. But it 
is not certain that Paul meant his words asa quotation. 
There is nothing to show this, but the resemblance in the 
two passages, which is not a striking one. Besides, we know 
that New Testament writers used great freedom in quoting 
from the Old Testament, applying passages to very different 
subjects, and modifying them to suit their purpose. 

Surely the doctrine of the resurrection, as Paul taught it, 
has no connection with any legitimate meaning of hades, 
Scriptural or pagan. If it were certain that Paul used the 
word, all we could say would be, that he meant by it a place 
of spirits, after the ad hominem mode of reasoning, not un- 
common in the New Testament. Even this would have been 
an absurdity ; for it must be a very small place, to come between 
death and the resurrection, where the apostle allows but an 
“atom” of space. And as denoting the grave, its Scriptural 
meaning, it is still less appropriate ; for as the seed we sow is 
not the body that shall be, so the body we bury in the earth 
is not the resurrection body. This word hades has always 
been a cause of embarrassment with the liberal expounder ; 
and we are glad to be rid of it, and especially on so good 
grounds as its rejection by our late revisers. 

“The sting of death is sin,’ can have no other meaning 
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here, but that death is made painful by the thought of sin. 
‘‘The power of sin is the law,” expresses the idea that the 
pangs of guilt are increased by the beneficence of the law 
t hat is violated. The law was made for our guidance and 
our benefit; but we have voluntarily disregarded and diso- 
beyed it, to our great injury. The victory over death, on ac- 
count of which Paul utters the words of exultation, is ob- 
tained, by all that embrace understandingly and with all the 
eart, the true doctrine taught in this chapter. Such will 
ook forward with joy to the consummation of their career. 
If their lives have been as exemplary as their doctrine is cor- 
rect, they will be able to join with the glad apostle in the ex- — 
ultant outburst, O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting? The language implies that death has no 
victory, and no sting, to such. ‘They (not death) have the 
victory over death and sin, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not vain in the Lord (58). 

The work of the Lord here enjoined may be the building up 
of the Church in the world, for doing which the doctrine of 
the resurrection furnishes strong motives. Or, there may-be 
reference to duty in general; and the point which ‘the apostle 
meant to emphasize, may be the certainty of abundant re- 
ward both here and hereafter. The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, as taught by St. Paul, affords the strongest possible mo- 
tive for an active, virtuous life, in the cause of God and hu- 
manity. No one need fear that his labor is vain in the Lord, 
either to himself or others for whom he toils. The reward is 
certain and abundant. W. E. Manley, D.D. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 21 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


Thoughts suggested by the Dedication of the Washington 
Monument. 


Tue dedication of the Washington Monument has suggested 
a contrast between the civilization of a century ago and the 
present time. We know that man is strongly disposed to seek 
the Golden Age in the past. The Chinese nation is a striking 
example of this disposition of our race. That nation reached 
the height of its progress and sank into the conservatism of 
extreme age, while Europe was barbarous. And the Chinese 
of to-day only obeys a strong, but misdirected propensity, 
common to every man, when he invokes the spirits of his 
ancestors. Those ancestors were, indeed, a wonderful race. 
They built a great wall fifteen hundred miles long, utilized 
the silk worm, dug canals, discovered gunpowder and the 
mariner’s compass and invented printing ; hence, became ob- 
jects of profound veneration. The-modern Chinese, instead 
of being stimulated to activity by what their fathers accom- 
plished, are content to worship them. Consequently what 
they were centuries ago they are now. In our day, we see the 
great and well-organized Roman Church. And notwithstand- 
ing its wealth, learning and activity, it represents the Past 
more than the Present. It uses an obsolete language, and 
observes many forms which were borrowed from olden times. 
It seeks to exalt the papacy. It claimsinfallibility. It points 
with pride to the time when the threatening voice of the Vat- 
ican made kings tremble and released subjects from their alle- 
giance. But with all its hoarded treasures it represents the 
Past. It distantly follows the unprogressive Chinese who 
worship the souls of their ancestors. It has power, and may 
yet usé it to assert a progressive spirit. 

The object we have in view in this article, is to show that 
we, in this age and generation, have not degenerated. We 
hope to prove that our nation has advanced, since our govern- 
ment was organized. We know we are not perfect. Many 
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problems connected with human welfare are unsolved. These 
problems may not have existed in any alarming degree when 
our national life began, but yearly they assume a more threat- 
ening attitude. Yet, while they may grieve, they do not alarm 
us. The sailor, in storm and darkness, is not fully aware of 
the dangers which threaten his life and ship. They become 
visible when the sun rises. Yet the light did not create them. 
It only made them visible, and with a knowledge of their ex- 
istence and his danger comes wisdom to avoid the threatened 
destruction. The application of this is easy. The advance 
of civilization reveals to us dangers of which our fathers were 
comparatively ignorant. But with a knowledge of their ex- 
istence comes wisdom to suggest a remedy. 

As we design to speak of the United States, we deem it 
wise to notice our growth within the present century. Thus, 
for instance, in 1800 very little was known of what is termed 
the Great West. Catholic priests had passed from Canada to 
the Gulf before our nation was born. In 1804 Lewis and 
Clark first crossed the continent and discovered the Columbia 
River. Then, an undefined extent of territory, under the gen- 
eral name of Louisiana, was an appendage of a foreign king. 
It did not form a part of the Union until 1804. When Napo- 
leon signed the * bill of sale,” he said, with his usual sagacity, 
“There goes an empire.” The still more vast regions, which 
now constitute the States and Territories of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, were not clearly part of the 
Union until after our war with Mexico. Florida was joined 
to us in 1819. Yet so ignorant were the American people of 
their own vast possessions, that so late as 1844 Gen. Fremont 
gained celebrity by proving that the Rocky Mountains were 
passable. 

The increase of our populartion has been in proportion to 
our increase of territory. By the census of 1800 we num- 
bered less than 6,000,000. A census taken now would show 
little less than 60,000,000. Then the centre of population 
was not far from the centre of Pennsylvania. Now it is in 
the centre of Ohio, and before the close of the century will 
be west of the Mississippi. 
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Steamboats, though before known, became a practical suc- 
cess in 1808. A steamship first crossed the Atlantic in 1819. 
Railway cars, drawn by steam-power, were first used near ten 
years later. The telegraph was born in 1844. The sewing 
machine, breech-loading firearms, the practical uses of elec- 
tricity, ether and chloroform, are still in their youth. Print- 
ing presses that can “ throw off” twelve thousand impressions 
an hour, were unknown a few vears ago. Now they are in- 
dispensable. The same may be said of the vulcanization of 
India rubber. 

We will also mention the substitution of the stove for 
warming purposes, and also its adjunct, anthracite coal; the 
friction match as a substitute for flint, steel and tinder box ; 
weaving machines, instead of looms and knitting needles ; 
kerosene and gas in the place of oil, for illuminating pur- 
poses ; the use of iron in ship building. We can with pleas- 
ure direct special attention to the great improvements in fire 
arms, which as they increase the dangers of battle are pro- 
phetic of the time when battles will not be fought, for armies 
will not approach each other, when each is aware that it is 
in danger of annihilation. Gunpowder has done much to 
equalize the danger of war. It has, in this respect, abolished 
the difference between the steel-clad officer and half-naked 
soldier. It has also lessened the barbarities of war. 

We are told that a monster balloon is being constructed in 
this country which, by throwing a shower of explosives, can 
in a day destroy the largest city or most powerful navy. 
Such a machine will point to the time when national difficul- 
ties will be settled by arbitration. It will render armies and 
navies useless. One balloon will do their work. Then dy- 
namite will be a peace-maker instead of a dangerous instru- 
ment in the hands of cowards and ruffians.! 

These few but important facts, selected from a multitude of 
a similar character, show the changes that have occurred in 
material things. They do more: they prepare us to perceive 


1 We wish to call attention to the fact that the most useful inventions and the great 
est improvements are American. 
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that changes, equally great and promising, have been going on 
in the character of our people: Pope says, ‘* God never made 
an independent man.” We say that in the history of our 
country, since the organization of the Federal Union, there is 
no isolated event or discovery. We may not be able to trace 
all the connections, but we believe that each has a directing 
effect on the whole, and all combined, makes us what we are. 
And if we differ from those who lived a century ago, in that 
difference is a more active intellectual and a higher moral 
tone. In our day men are more “ manly and women more 
womanly ” than ever before. While we have love and rever- 
ence for our ancestors, and are grateful to them for the in- 
heritance they have bequeathed us, we cannot worship them. 
But, inspired by their heroism, guided by their wisdom, and 
warned by their errors, we press on towards a still higher 
civilization. 

Pouitics.— We are told that in politics we have departed very 
-widely from the noble and pure example of our forefathers. 
Some even fear that great dangers threaten our institutions, 
because of our savage campaigns, and that by the manner in 
which we conduct these campaigns we are proving to the worn 
out dynasties of Kurope that Republicanism is a failure. 
With a blush we admit our political looseness. But still to 
such “ birds of evil omen,” we will say, they are mournfully 
ignorant of our early history. Take for example George 
Washington, whose glory now eclipses that of any man the 
world has produced. He was twice elected President. He 
soon found two parties in the nation. With a nobleness 
which characterized his whole public career, and fearing that 
political animosity would injure, if not destroy, the newly- 
organized republic, he called the leaders of the opposing parties 
into his Cabinet. He entertained the vain hope that he could 
reconcile their differences. Among them were Hamilton and 
Jefferson. The first was almost an aristocrat in habits and 
feelings. The second was almost a plebeian in his political 
and daily life. Both were pure in their lives and honorable 
in their dealings. Beth had served their country with dis- 
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tinguished ability in the Revolutionary struggle. Both were 
the personal friends of their great chief. But the radical 
difference of their political theories created dissensions which 
spread beyond Cabinet consultations. Washington was ac- 
cused of treason to his oft repeated assertion that he loved 
private life. It was even said that he desired to make himself 
monarch of the young nation. His solemn assertion that he 
preferred the quiet life of Mount Vernon to the throne of the 
world had no effect. Thomas Paine, who had done so much 
to rouse the drooping spirits of the Americans in the darkest 
hour of the Great Struggle, and who, though not a man of 
wealth, yet one year contributed his entire salary to aid the 
patriots, and was, withal, a man of kindly feelings, wrote of 
George Washington: ‘ Treacherous in private and hypocriti- 
cal in public life, the world will be puzzled to decide whether 
Washington was an apostate or an impostor ; whether he had 
abandoned good principles, or ever had any.” Ue wrote this 
after a long social and political intimacy, as the organ of a 
bitter opposition to Washington’s administration. He wrote 
it in the blind madness of political strife. While on the other 
hand radical Federalists asserted that Paine and Jefferson 
should be hung on the same tree. Then, the arrival of the 
half crazy French minister Genet almost ruined the young 
republic. Notwithstanding the proclamation of neutrality in 
those fierce wars which followed the overthrow of royalty in 
France, the insolent Genet, deceived by the ovations he re- 
ceived, began to defy the President. 

All this. and much more of the same kind, reminds us of 
our present political strife. We may not have improved and 
we have not gone backward. And we often wonder that 
political bigots cannot learn by experience. Such bitterness 
never increases the streng hof a party, because it is not cal- 
culated to make converts. In an age of religious intolerance 
Jefferson was elected, though every act of his private life was 
made public and people were told that he was an infidel and 
an enemy of all religion. The abuse to which Jackson and 
Lincolu were subjected, two of our greatest Presidents, did 
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not prevent theirelection. For while looseness and coarseness 
may gratify the low and coarse passions of our nature, their 
exhibition does not convert men from their supposed errors. 
It rather repels. This important lesson we are beginning to 
learn, and we conceive it to be one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times. And we hope that voters will learn so rapidly 
that in the campaign of 1888 all political questions will be 
decided, not by the vulgar abuse of the candidates, the im- 
peachment of motives, the distortion of facts, but on the real 
merits of the questions themselves. We say this, since we 
are sure the great parties will only select their best men as 
the most available candidates, and in striving by all manly 
means to elect them, they are acting like good citizens. We 
say this, for blackguardism has ceased to be regarded as re- 
spectable. The poison has lost its power toinjnre. The once 
keen lance of scandal is bluuted. ' 

We may not, as a people, have outgrown the vulgar vitu- 
peration of political strife, yet the advance made in political 
opinion is evident from the general and emphatic condemna- 
tion of duelling. When the government was formed, and far 
into the present century, the duelist was a gentleman. Even 
if he killed his opponent, he did not lose his position in soci- 
ety. If he refused to accept a challenge he was classed with 
cowards. The regulations which governed those who fought 
were even called the “code of honor.”’ One of the most nota- 
ble of these occurred in 1504. The actors were men of dis- 
tinction and influence. The challenged was Alexander Ham- 
ilton. This man while very young, entered the army, and 
soon so attracted the attention of Washington as to be made 
a staff officer, and thus had continual communication with 
the commander-in-chief. When that chief became President, 
Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the empty Treasury. 
But his services were invaluable. To him, after Robert Mor- 
ris,2_ we are indebted for our decimal currency. He also de- 


2 The life, services and sufferings of Robert Morris should make every American 
blush at the ingratitude of our ancestors. For after all his sacrifices he was con- 
demned to die in a prison, because he could not pay his debts. Contrast this with 
the generous allowance just made General Grant, who in his financial embarrassments 
and broken health found that the nation remembered his services. 
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serves the gratitude of the nation that the recently adopted 
Constitution did not repudiate the Revolutionary Debt. The 
challenger was Aaron Burr, the greatest political intriguer 
the nation has ever produced. Yet his political standing is 
shown by the fact that only after Congress had voted thirty-six 
times did Jefferson succeed in gaining the Presidency. Burr 
became Vice-President and President of the Senate. After 
killing his illustrious rival, though outlawed by New Jersey 
and disfranchised by New York, he proceeded to Washington 
and presided over the Senate during the session which ended 
March 4, 1805. Now supposing Vice-President Hendricks 
should kill his brilliant opponent, J. G. Blaine. Would not 
something more than tame acts of outlawry and disfranchise- 
ment be meted out tohim? Would he be permitted to preside 
over the Senate? We are sure he could not fly to any part of 
our country where the howl of vengeful rage would not follow 
him. Even if he sought refuge in foreign lands, he would, like 
Noah’s wandering dove, find no rest; but unlike that dove he 
would not be permitted to return to his native land. 

A few years later the cowardly Commodore Barron, who 
had struck his flag to an English ship of war without firing his 
gun, killed the brave and noble Decatur, was only ‘“ suspended 
from duty for three years” and died as an officer of the Navy. 
Thomas H. Benton, so long a member of the United States 
Senate, fought a duel, but did not lose his office. Henry Clay, 
for years the idol of the Whig party, was a duelist. Andrew 
Jackson killed his man and was afterwards elected to the Pres- 
idency. Without noticing other instances, and there are many, 
in our early history, we will confidently assert that for a public 
man to engage in a duel now, he would not only peril his po- 
sition but ruin his reputation. The strongest mitigating cir- 
cumstance would not save him from being branded as a mur- 
derer. If an officer of the Army or Navy, he would be 
consigned to private life. If in the Civil Service of the Gov- 
ernment his place would be vacant. This change in public 
sentiment, in reference to a barbarous custom, is a great gain 
in our civilization.® 


3 The last great duel was between Graves and Cilley in 1838. Cilley was killed 
and Graves sank into obscurity. 
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SLaveRY.— The abolition of slavery affords incontestable 
proof of our advancing civilization. When the Constitution 
was adopted it was scarcely more than tolerated, and even this 
toleration was against the expressed opinion of some of the most 
eminent men of the age. Some of them were slave owners and 
living in slave States. Among them were George Washing: 
ton, Patrick Henry, and James Madison. Jefferson is reported 
to have said, in view of this great wrong, “I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just.” Its permanent 
popularity seemed established when Eli Whitney, a northern 
man, by his inventions made cotton raising profitable. It 
afterwards grew with the nation’s growth and strengthened 
with the nation’s strength. It was even called a divine insti- 
tution and defended by those who ministered in sacred things. 
In their teachings, they made Christianity itself bow before 
this great blot on vur free institutions. Like all great wrongs 
it was bold and aggressive. Its preservation demanded: im- 
portant limitations of the liberty of the Press and the ac- 
quisition of new territory. It enacted the odious Fugitive 
Slave Law and justified the violent proceedings which attended 
its execution. It even demanded the right of transit with 
human chattels, which, as slavery was acknowledged by the 
national laws, could not be legally denied to the owners of 
slaves. Thus, as the years passed by the “‘ combat deepened.” 
It became, as William H. Seward aptly called it, “ an irrepres- 
sible conflict... The momentous interests and great moral 
and political questions involved, the numbers and heat of 
the combatants, with their great abilities and pure lives, 
soon placed it beyond the reach of compromise. An appeal 
was madetoarms. The result was the greatest war the history 
of the world hasknown. And this we also know, that our ad- 
vancing civilization demanded the abolition of slavery in 
the United States. So deep and universal is public feeling 
and opinion on this subject now, that a still greater war and 
larger sacrifices of life and money would be necessary to hang 
the odious millstone around our national neck. The South 
is rousing to a new and healthier life. Its mineral and agri- 
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cultural resources are being rapidly developed, and even now 
its manufacturing industries threaten the continued prosperity 
of northern labor, enterprise and skill. In brief, we do not 
hesitate to affirm that the abolition of slavery in the United 
States is the greatest, most significant and hopeful event of 
the century. We know that this event has brought to our 
notice many difficult problems connected with the future 
destiny of the freedmen. But these problems will yet be solved 
by the American people. They only threaten ; they will not de-- 
stroy us. We admit that our bitter political contests and the ex 
istence of slavery have had a depressing influence. But still, the 
masses of the nation have been elevated. This is sufficiently 
proved by the apparent ease with which men of obscure birth 
and few educational advantages have gained wealth, fame 
and high position. Before our civil war there existed at the 
South a class known as “ poor white trash.’” They were de- 
spised by slave owner and slave. Yet from this class have 
come three Presidents,—Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson 
and Abraham Lincoln. The poor of the North are repre- 
sented by Garfield and Van Buren. We do not advise our 
young men to aim at the White House. We only hint at 
what may be accomplished under our free institutions by in- 
dustry and energy. 

Early in the century Thomas Moore said we “ had dethroned 
a monarch to enthrone a mob.” The falsity of this charge is 
shown by our history. When we consider the wide extent of 
our territory and the nature of the early settlers we contend 
that Americans are the most law abiding people in the world. 
Thus, at the close of our civil war a million and a half of sol- 
diers, North and South, were mustered out of the service and 
quietly returned to civil life. There was but very little dis- 
turbance, though many dismal predictions. Now those who 
once sought to destroy the Union would be its bravest de- 
fenders against foreign invasion. 

On the other hand, we should remember how we have 
learned to respect ourselves and taught foreign, nations to re- 
spect us. Previous to 1815 our merchant ships were searched 
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and our seamen impressed. During our late war England 
permitted ships of war to leave its ports for the avowed pur- 
pose of making war on the Union. We were obliged at the 
time to submit, though under protest. But when England 
paid fifteen millions of dollars for the damage those ships had 
done, we received a material guarantee that the United States 
would never be again insulted by the nations of Europe. We 
are able to defend ourselves. 

Some aver that our form of government and wide extent of 
territory unfit us for war; but such an opinion is not sup- 
ported by facts. We have had four wars—two with England, 
one with Mexico and one among ourselves. In none of these 
did our peaceful citizens show any lack of skill or courage. 
We hope never again to be disturbed by such conflicts, 
but if we are threatened, we know, by the experience of the 
past, that we shall not lack generals, soldiers or money. We 
are not, like the nations of Europe, prepared at all times fur a 
conflict. Unlike these nations, we do not compel hundreds 
of thousands of our young men to leave their homes and in- 
dustrial pursuits to serve in the army. We can employ them 
more profitably in civil life. But with the first sign of dan- 
ger, not less than a million of brave young men would offer 
their services to the nation. On this point we are more united 
than ever. We are one 

But in the limited space of a magazine article we cannot 
dwell on many evidences of our advanced civilization. We 
can only present a summary of them. The first of these is 
the use of intoxicating drinks. Less than a century ago the 
habit of grog-drinking was almost universal, and the respecta- 
bility of the retail liquor dealer was scarcely ever challenged. 
We could also dwell on the great change which has come 
over the people in training the young. Then, at home the 
rod, or in school the ferrule, were deemed infallible and in- 
dispensable. We could dwell on the punishment of crimi- 
nals which was more revengeful than reformatory ; on the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt from which one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence suffered so severely and finally 
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died in prison ; on the increased comforts of home which have 
increased the average length of human life several years ; on 
the reforms in medical practice, which instead of poisoning 
the body with calomel and weakening it by blood letting+ 
now assists nature; on the growing importance of women in 
our political and business life ; on the generous provisions for 
the relief of the destitute and education of the young. But 
we must turn from all these and other interesting and impor- 
tant topics and call the reader’s attention to © 

Reicion. — When our government was organized, and far 
into the present century, to us absurd and repulsive theories 
took the place of Christianity. Hell, in its most terrible forms, 
was the lever to move the soul. Men did not attend church, or 
even pray, that they might become better citizens in the broad- 
est sense of that term, but that they might escape the wrath 
of God. The preacher exerted all his eloquence to describe 
the fate of the unconverted. Edwards on the Will was the 
great text book. Bazter’s Call to the Unconverted was eagerly 
read. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was in almost every 
house. As Dr. Eddy has shown in his History of Universal- 
ism, there were many exceptions, yet we have not exaggera- 
ted the general rule, particularly in New England. 

And added to prevalent beliefs were many lingering super- 
stitions of a less enlightened age, such as witchcraft, ghosts 
and the efficacy of charms. Some even went so far as to 
preach Calvinism in its purity, the most blasphemous system 
of religious faith ever preached in the name of Christ and 
God. Then mothers, daughters, wives and sisters could sing 
that horrid hymn of Watts which begins, 

““My thoughts on awful subjects roll.’”’ 

With the single exception of Lord Byron, perhaps Robert 
Pollock was the most popular poet of the first quarter of the 
present century. He was as much extolled for his piety as 
Byron was’condemned for the alleged immorality of his life.® 


4 Washington was bled three times during his last briet illness. No wonder his 
strong and healthy constitution gave way under such treatment. 


5 Macaulay in his review of Byron deals fairly with both the Poet and his defamers 
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His poem, The Course of Time was hailed with joy by relig- 
ious people. In it we find the following description of the 
Last Judgment.® As the whole passage is too long for quo- 
tation we will abbreviate : 


So saying, “ God grew dark with utter wrath. 
God in the grasp 
of His Almighty arm took them upraised, 
And threw them down into the yawning pit. 


A groan returned, . . the righteous heard the groan; 
As if all misery, all sorrow, all grief, 

All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 

Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last 

Eternity, had gathered into one pang, 

And issued forth in one groan of boundless woe! ”’ 


We recoil from such blasphemy ; yet our fathers called this 
religious truth. Those who rejected it had their names “cast 
outas evil.” But the world has changed. Such vagaries are 
now only used by fanatics and religious tramps. This dogma 
may retain its place in the creeds, but it finds no home in the 
human heart and is but faintly advocated by intelligent people. 
The God Christians now worship, instead of being an infinite 
fiend is the universal Father. Men no longer believe that 
Christ is kneeling before the Throne, praying the Father to 
relax his justice and have mercy on His weak, helpless chil- 
dren and urging in their behalf his own sufferings. They 
rather believe and represent him as beseeching men to be 
reconciled to God, who is their Father and loves them with 
the intensity of His infinite nature. 

In this connection we wish to insert, almost in parenthesis, 
one remark, We denounce the doctrine of endless misery in 
the strongest language at our command. But we are not ig- 
norant of the eminent virtue of many of its advocates. We 
go further and gladly acknowledge the great service some of 
these men have rendered to our race, and the benefits derived 
from the most fearful systems of theology. Thus, Calvinistic 
nations have always been the champions of political freedom. 
This is one of the most remarkable facts in modern history. 


Motley in his History of the United Netherlands (Vol. II, 
6 Book X, 
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p. 12) says, ‘ The earliest and most eloquent preachers, the 
most impassioned converts, the sublimest martyrs had lived, 
preached, fought, suffered and died with the precepts of Cal- 
vin in their hearts.” The same in France. The little Cal- 
vinistic Republics of Switzerland have for centuries defied the 
royal tyrants of Austria and France. In England believers 
in Calvinism brought Charles I. to the scaffold, and by their 
strenuous advocacy of political freedom, prepared the nation 
to banish his unworthy descendants. The Puritan settlers of 
New England were Calvinists, yet notwithstanding their iron 
creed sowed, with a free hand, the seed of that rich harvest 
which we enjoy. Nor has the English speaking world ever 
acknowledged its obligation to John Wesley, the founder of 
the great and growing Methodist Church. He did more than 
this. He saved the English Church from falling into the con- 
tempt it deserved a century ago. He infused new life into 
that dying, if not dead, organization. And now his religious 
descendants, with the strength of giants and the zeal of youth, 
are aiding to solve the problem of human destiny on earth. 
But we will return from this digression. We are often told 
that our nation is growing indifferent to religious subjects. 
We are also told that our advancing civilization is engender- 
ing universal scepticism. We doubt the correctness of both 
these assertions. We contend that the nation was never more 
religious than now, in the last part of the century. We think 
we have already prepared the reader to perceive the correct- 
ness of our assertion in the preceding remarks on the growth 
of our national morality. And to render our meaning clearer 
we ask, What is religion? We deny that it consists in theo- 
logical speculation. It is not belief in an antiquated creed, 
nor observance of forms which long since lost their real and im- 
pressive significance. Its presence in the soul,is not proved 
even by attending church, though the value of Sunday servi- 
ces, as an educator, is not sufficiently appreciated by intelligent 
multitudes. What, then, is religion? We reply the true 
creed is found in the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is explained in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
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the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. It is recognized 
by Isaiah in the first chapter of the book that bears the name 
of the great poet, particularly in the seventeeth verse. ‘* Learn 
to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.’ About the same time the 
true creed was recognized by the prophet Micah. This writer 
informs us that when Balak inquired of Balaam what he 
should do to avoid the destruction threatened by the invading 
Hebrews, the wise son of Beor replied, ‘“‘ Do justly, . love 
mercy and walk humbly.” This is all that God requires of 
His children. And,if we turn to the New Testament, we find 
it as thickly studded with similar passages as the sky is with 
stars on a clear night. Even the rod of Divine justice is 
changed to the helping staff of Divine mercy. 

Grand examples illustrative of religion are numerous in 
the history of the race. The most luminous and inspiring 
is that of Jesus Christ. His life is the beacon light of the 
ages, the source from which for more than eighteen centuries 
the soul of man has drawn its noblest strength; so grand 
and noble that the greatest of our race have felt themselves 
in the position of the highest honor and dignity when bowing 
humbly in His presence. It is beautifully illustrated in mod- 
ern times by John Howard, the Episcopalian, and Mrs. Fry, 
the Quakeress. It is taught in Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life ” 
and Whittier’s “ Eternal Goodness.” Even many whose 
names Christians believed were synonymous with Satan were 
not strangers to its power. Take for instance Voltaire. He 
was far from being a remarkably good or sincere specimen of 
humanity, yet he seldom attacked religion while waging a bit- 
ter war against superstition. In the prime of his life he be- 
came the champion of the unfortunate and oppressed, and 
did much towards abolishing torture, and, in his old age, em- 
ployed his great wealth in relieving the suffering. He even 
built a church in Switzerland for exiles. His last words 
were, “I die worshipping God, loving my friends, not hating 
my enemies, but despising superstition.” Or, take the great 
iconoclast of Boston, Theodore Parker. His enemies do not 
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doubt the purity of his life, his broad charity, his moral cour- 
age and deep interest inhumanity. We know he was not or- 
thodox according to the popular standard. We often reject 
his opinions, yet we regard him as being worthier of canoniza- 
tion than half the saints in the calendar. 

At the risk of being tiresome, we will call attention to Ste- 
phen Girard. This man was unloved; he passed through 
life a solitary man; he was a hard man to those indebted to 
him ; and while tolerated because of his wealth, le was scoffed 
as an infidel and miser. But when the yellow fever raged in 
Philadelphia, and respectability fled, this hard-hearted, plain- 
living, one-eyed infidel devoted his time and strength, and 
risked his life to alleviate the sufferings of the victims of the 
terrible disease. No duty was too revolting for him to per- 
form, no sacrifice too great for him to make, nor no danger 
too great forhimtoincur. Then his real nature broke through 
its coarse environments. And when he died, he left his for- 
tune to establish the college which bears his name. Yet he 
was so ignorant of the religion of Christ and so deceived by 
theological speculation and superstitions, then so popular, as 
to provide in his will that no ecclesiastic, missionary or min- 
ister of any sort should even enter the college. The pupils 
were to be taught the purest principles of morality and left to 
form their own religious opinions. What sentence will the 
Great Teacher pronounce on this man? Was he not nearer 
the Master than the late Jacob Knapp who sent the logical 
Hosea Ballou and the noble and pure William Ellery Chan- 
ning to hell, while respectable clergymen smiled their ap- 
proval? Verily, we say, this solitary man 


‘* Wrought in sad sincerity, 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew.’’7 


We go farther. We find noble examples of religious men, 
examples that shame inquisitors and bigots, even in the hea- 
then world. Marcus Curtius when told that the salvation of 
Rome depended on the sacrifice of its most valuable treasure, 

7 Emerson’s Problem. 
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bravely replied, the true citizen is the most valuable treasure, 
and sacrificed himself for his country and its institutions. 
See Leonidas with his three hundred, checking the advance 
of the Persian despot with his million of slaves! See Soc- 
rates, prevented only by a thin veil from understanding the 
sublimest truths of Christianity, as he stands among his weep- 
ing friends with the cup of poison in his hand, calmly talking 
of truth and Deity! This, and numberless similar examples 
thrill and inspire us, for God has made of one blood all his 
children and breathed into all the breath of life. 

We rejoice in the tolerant spirit of our age. We believe 
this toleration is one manifestation of religion. We say this 
while with sorrow we remember that some may convert this 
liberty into a stumbling block to the weak—an offence to the 
timid. It may even be that some will use it as “a cloak for 
maliciousness.” Yet all honorable men agree with the late 
E. H. Chapin, when he said: ‘The man who will sport with 
sacred subjects is not a philosopher, is not a Christian, is not 
a gentleman.” Weare not alarmed at the alleged widespread 
skepticism of our age. Religion will survive the storm, while 
systems of human origin are being foundered. The true 
Christ can never be again crucified and laid in the tomb. He 
is risen and has established an everlasting kingdom in the 
soul of man. 

Our essay is incomplete. It would be still more incom- 
plete, if we failed to notice the changes, both of feeling and 
opinion, on the solemn subject of Future Life. As the igno- 
rant know, and the intelligent realize, no doctrine connected 
with what are termed religious subjects has done more 
harm and more good than this. Under the influence of hate- 
ful superstitions, it has stimulated the persecutor’s zeal, sharp- 
ened the tormentor’s knife and added fuel to the bigot’s fire. 
On the other side, when received as a Christian truth, it has 
done much towards disarming the fear of death, alleviating 
suffering and giving power and dignity to the human soul. 
But superstition has done its terrible work in civilized com- 
munities. The threat of an endless hell, once so powerful, 
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as we have already seen, has now no more reformatory, or 
restraining power than a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
The promised reward of an eternity of bliss does not seud the 
Christian to the relief ofthe suffering nor make him sym- 
pathizing with the sorrowing. It has not built‘our asylums 
or hospitals. It has not softened public opinion towards 
criminals. It does not make the voters anxious to restrain 
the vicious influence of the liquor traffic. Yet men believe 
in the prolongation of an intelligent existence. The evolu- 
tionist does not deny the possibility of such an existence, 
while, as a rule, the scientific hope and believe. All are ap- 
proaching the conclusion that the work of God will not be 
complete without the immortality of man. All are also ap- 
proaching the conclusion that infinite consequences cannot 
depend on finite acts. It is becoming an axiom that the duty 
of man is in this world, while the Universal Father will regu- 
late the affairs of an eternal world,which He alone understands. 
Chaplain G. Collins, U.S.A. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Evolution and Revelation. 


HavinG been requested by the Committee of the Pastors’ 
Institute to discuss Evolution and Revelation at the present 
session of that body, 1 must assume that an important rela- 
tion is supposed to exist between the ideas conveyed by the 
two words. And toone familiar with the discussions which, for 
more than a decade, have been raging over the border-land of 
Science and Religion such a relation will not be far to seek. 
For the hypothesis of evolution is so comprehensive that there 
is hardly a department of thought which is not either inclu- 
ded in it or vitally affected by its generalizations. It proposes 


1This paper was read before the Pastor’s Institute in Chicago, April 18, 1885, and 
its publication in the QUARTERLY having been requested by a vote of that body, it is 
put into the hands of the editor of that journal in its original form. 
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an explanation of the universe, and includes in its scope the 
realm of spirit as well as the realm of matter. According to 
the highest authority 

‘Evolution includes all theories respecting the origin and 
order of the world which regard the higher or more complex 
forms of existence as following and depending on the lower 
and simpler forms, which represent the course of the world 
as a gradual transition from the indeterminate to the deter- 
minate, from the uniform to the varied, and which assume the 
cause of this process to be immanent in the world itself, 
which is thus transformed. All theories of evolution, prop- 
erly so called, regard the physical world as a gradual progress 
from the simple to the complex, look upon the development 
of organic life as conditioned by that of the inorganic world, 
and view the course of mental life, both of the individual and 
the race, as correlated with a material process.” 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a consideration of the vari- 
ous forms in which this general theory is held; but it is im- 
portant to call attention to the two grand divisions into which 
evolutionists fall, and which may, perhaps, properly be desig- 
nated as Theistic and Atheistic. Both may consistently hold 
to evolution as the process of nature, but they will inevitably 
disagree on the question of origins. The distinction is not 
vital for science, but for philosophy it is of vast importance. 
To both theories nature presents an endless succession of 
physical effects following and depending on physical causes. 
To merely scientific observation is revealed nothing but an 
infinite circle of phenomena with physical antecedents. No 
first cause appears, nor has science a master word or a magic 
spell by which this great Unknown, this Unconditioned, can be 
evoked from the mysterious depths behind phenomena. The 
purely scientific evolutionist is of necessity athaistic, for he 
has to do with material phenomena and forces alone. It is 
forbidden him to lift the vail before the Unseen. So long as 
evolution concerns itself with material phenomena alone, it 
raises no issue with philosophy or theology. Questions as to 
the higher and more complex forms of life in their relation to 
lower and simpler, as to man and his physical antecedents, 
philosophy and theology, we may well leave to the solution of 
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scientific evolution. But it is when the evolutionist becomes 
a philosopher, as he almost always does, that a new issue is 
raised. For when in this capacity he affirms that there are 
only material causes, and that the potency and promise of all 
life lie in physical elements and forces, he will be met by the 
philosopher and the theologian on their own ground which he 
has invaded. 

And it is just here that the almost imperceptible line that 
divides the two classes of evolutionists is drawn. Just here 
we see how difficult it is for the atheistic evolutionist — the 
evolutionist pure and simple —to stay his footsteps from in- 
vading the territory of the theistic or philosophical, one may 
even say the theological and religious evolutionist. In the 
definition of evolution previously given, which purports to be 
purely scientific, the writer has overstepped the line of divi- 
sion and set his foot upon the ground of philosophy in saying 
that the theory “ assumes the cause of the process to be im- 
manent in the world itself.” Now it is evident that science 
pure and simple has and can have nothing to say about the 
cause of the phenomena which it investigates except in so far 
as the cause is observed. When the physicist has tracked the 
physical antecedent of the phenomena to the verge of matter 
and pushed his analysis to the last degree towards unity of 
causation, he has made his utmost contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem of causation. When he has proclaimed 
the first observable physical antecedent in the series, he has 
spoken his last word. If he finds, as he must, this cause to 
be “ immanent in the world itself’ he has no authority to 
declare that there exists no prior cause, and when he “ as- 
sumes ” as much, he does so by no authority with which sci- 
ence clothes him. He falls into the error, which has often 
been pointed out, of confounding the spheres of science and 
theology, of confusing the investigation of order with that of 
origin, the “ how” with the “* whence.” 

It is here that the evoluticnist of the second class, the the- 
ological, or theistic evolutionist, who accepts evolution as the 
process but not as the explanation of the world, confronts his 
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scientific opponent and wields against him the weapons of 
philosophy and the sword of the spirit. And in the very 
opening of this contest it becomes apparent that science has 
nothing to say and that the controversy is purely philosophi- 
cal. Under the most enlightened scientific interpretation, 
nature yields no revelation of spiritual powers or intelligent 
causation. He who would find these must seek them in 
another realm to which philosophy alone has the key, and he 
must accept, though reluctantly, as his first lesson the cele- 
brated doctrine of Sir Wm. Hamilton that “ nature conceals 
God.” Nature reveals only necessity. Her order, law, oper- 
ations, are only so many names for Fate. Perception may 
classify her phenomena and give names to them ; it may ob- 
serve the endless flux of things and note antecedent and con- 
sequent; it may gaze on the vast panorama and revel in the 
magnificent display of energies while it beholds chaos trans- 
muted into a universe. But with all this, seeing it has not 
seen, beholding it has not understood. It is not until the 
reason brings its categories that succession is read as caus- 
ation. It is not until the soul interprets nature and causa- 
tion under the notion of wll and liberty that the movements 
of phenomena fall into a majestic order which mind can rec- 
ognize as intelligible, and in which it can find itself at peace. 
It is not nature which reveals design, but that notion is de- 
rived from mind. Causality is read inte nature, not out of it. 
‘Even force must find its interpretation, its very idea, in well ; 
and will is inconceivable without the notion of liberty. Thus 
the solution of the whole question of origins proceeds from 
the mind in whose endowments alone is given the proof of a 
Deity. 

On the border-land of Life scientific evolution pauses and 
drops its instruments of analysis in despair. It can investi- 
gate the endless modes of life and render accurate and analyt- 
ical account of their “ how;”’ but in presence of the problem 
of their “ whence” its oracles are dumb. The confession of 
one of the greatest of the living high priests of science is a 
frank admission of this fact. He says: 
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“In the immense majority both of plants and animals it 
is certain that the germ is not merely a body in which life is 
dormant or potential, but that it is itself simply a detached 
portion of a pre-existing living body; and the evidence has 
yet to be adduced which will satisfy any cautious reasoner 
that omne vivum ex vivo is not as well established a law of the 
existing course of nature as omne vivum ex ovo.” 

By the most careful and accurate experiments the theory 
of spontaneous generation has been successfully disproved. 
It has been found that if all access of life-germs be denied to 
a mass of decaying matter no life can be generated after the 
mass has been subjected to a temperature high enough effect- 
ually to destroy all existing germs which it may contain. The 
doctrine of biognesis, then, or life from life only, may be con- 
sidered as established by science itself. Accordingly, if any 
answer at all is to be expected to the question of the origin 
of life upon our. globe that answer must come from some other 
oracle than science. 

When the materialist has declared that matter contains the 
promise and potency of every form of life he has only stated 
the problem. He has not solved it. He has in fact only 
said that matter contains life. From this point he can trace 
all its manifold evolutions. But the question as to the cause 
of these evolutions, and as to the reason why they follow one 
tendency rather than another and take one form in preference 
to another, if not admissible for him is nevertheless a proper 
one for philosophy. 

And when the philosopher takes up the consideration of 
the problem his solution of it proceeds, and must proceed, 
upon the data furnished by reason. It is spirit and spirit 
only which can interpret the phenomena. The categories of 
the reason shed the only light by which the footsteps of the 
inquirer can be guided through the mazes of things backward 
to the First Cduse. It is not enough to say that nature and 
life reveal a Not Ourselves which makes for Order and Right- 
eousness — for order in phenomena and for righteousness in 
life. The obtrusive fact which we cannot set aside when we 
look into our own consciousness is the fact of personality, and 
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if man is to interpret nature at all he must take his data 
from himself in his integrity, and hence he cannot refuse this 
first datum, that of personality. That Something Not Our- 
selves makes for order and righteousness does not satisfy the 
conditions of the problem. For we cannot refuse the ques- 
tion why it makes for these and not for the reverse—why 
chaos did not remain, and why “the stream of tendency” 
has not moved in the direction of unrighteousness. The 
notion of a choice can no more be refused than the fact of 
the tendency itself, for tendency is unthinkable, without a 
design to tend somewhither. To “ make for righteousness ” 
is to make for something definite, something thought, some- 
thing intended, something set up as an object to be attained, 
or else it is nothing conceivable, and this much-flourished 
phrase is but an empty form ot words. It follows then irre- 
sistibly that this Not Ourselves can be nothing less than a 
free personal intelligence with design and a moral purpose ; 
and it is clear that in attempting to interpret this Power we 
are able to gain an intelligible notion of it only when we ap- 
ply to the problem the necessary data of our own reason. 
The case is similar with the scientific conception of Force 
or Energy. Science observes what it calls the correlation of 
forces, wliich appears to be the passing over of one force into 
another—the rising of temperature of a falling vody when its 
fall is arrested, and so on in endless variety of transmuta- 
tion. But it is open to question in the first place whether 
one force can properly be said to pass over into another as if 
there were a plurality of forces, and each of them were to 
be thought asa separate entity. It is certainly more philo 
sophical and in accordance with the law of parsimony to as- 
sume with Martineau that all these apparently distinct forms of 
energy are only various modes of expression of one Power. 
But however this may be, it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that whatever force may be it is hidden from the scientific 
apprehension. science has no instrument by which it can be 
detected, and by which one force can be distinguished from 
another. The most that the scientific observer, as such, can 
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do is to note and describe different modes of action in matter 
— different phenomena. The condition antecedent to each 
phenomenon it may name, but it has only named another 
phenomenon and is no nearer than before to the productive 
Power which forever eludes perception. Force awaits inter- 
pretation, not discovery, and its only possible interpreter is in- 
telligence, is reason, which brings the notion to nature and 
gives a new reading to phenomena in the light of spiritual 
data and faculties. 
Herschel’s words have perhaps never been refuted 


“ That it is our own immediate consciousness of effort when 
we exert force to put matter in motion or to oppose and neu- 
tralize force, which gives us this internal conviction of power 
and causation so far as it refers to the material world, and 
compels us to believe that whenever we see material objects 
put in motion from a state of rest, or deflected from their 
rectilinear paths and changed in their velocities if already in 
motion, it is in consequence of such an effort somehow exerted, 
though not accompanied with ow consciousness.” 


We are, then, forced to the vonclusion that all possible in- 
terpretation of nature is made in terms of spirit. We must 
bring to nature, casualty, will, liberty, choice, or it remains 
to usa sealed book. Without these data we can only stand 
amidst the endless flux of phenomena as observers, never as 
interpreters. And when we read energy as will, order as the 
expression of intelligent choice, succession as the resultant 
of self-determining causative power, we have transformed the 
hitherto dead universe into a living Kosmos through which 
Mind freely ranges, forever evoking harmony and expressing 
itself in the majesty of Law. 

But if we are compelled by the exigencies of the problem 
to assume Mind with its designing and causative energy in 
order to interpret the phenomena of the material universe, 
much more is such an assumption necessary to the explana- 
tion of the higher order of phenomena presented by the hu- 
man intelligence and the moral and spiritual faculties. The 
atheistic evolutionist requires only matter and eons of time 
for its development to produce riind. Thought, reason, aflec- 
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tion, aspiration, are the result of the organization of matter. 
The construction of a proposition or an act of self-sacrifice is 
only a happy adjustment of material particles—a movement 
of molecules mechanically determined as the result of an ac- 
cidental combination of physical elements in some remote 
age, or of the experience of some lower organization of ani- 
mal life in an unknown brutish ancestor. 

It has already been remarked that science itself has estab- 
lished the doctrine of Biogenesis and refuted that of sponta- 
neous generation. If, then, life can come from life only it 
would seem that there remains little standing ground for the 
hypothesis that mind can proceed from anything less than 
mind itself. Certainly this chasm which separates dead 
matter from life is no wider than that which yawns between 
living organized matter and mind. If “ omne vivum ex vivo” 
is the only tenable formula in the material realm, then omnis 
anima ex anima should alone be admissible in the realm of 
psychology. To maintain the opposite is to fly in the face of 
causation. For the phenomena to be accounted for are spir- 
itual effects, which by a necessity of the reason require a 
cause which contains no less than they themselves. If the 
idea of a material object cannot be conceived as bearing the 
least resemblance to the object itself, is indeed separated 
from it by “the whole diameter of being,” it is certainly no 
small demand on our credulity to ask us to believe that the 
power which is capable of producing the idea, of holding it 
up to itself and making it the object of thought, and even of 
reproducing it in memory, is itself material—a resultant of 
molecular changes! Professor Tyndall has admonished us 
that we ought to change our notion of matter. And it may 
well be admitted that if matter is to be regarded as contain- 
ing the promise and potency of every form of life, intelligent 
life included, we must modify our conception of it to the ex- 
tent of regarding it as capable of generating out of its mys- 
terious “ potency ” all mutually excluding opposites and all 
contradictory essences, of throwing off at will now the organ- 
ism of a sloth or a mole, now the intellect of a Newton or a 
Kant. 
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For on the hypothesis of evolution man presents the most 
startling contradiction. He appears on the theatre of nature 
unsummoned and without an antecedent,—a being possessed 
of will.and the faculty of design and foresight in a world in 
which will, design and foresight have had no function. He 
plans where no plan has presided, and exercies a marvellous 
intelligence in a universe where Chance holds undisputed 
sway. He ranges through phenomena and reads the revela- 
tion of order discovering and formulating law, and fancying 
that he traces the footsteps of Deity where no God has ever 
ruled. He is touched with pity and compassion amidst the 
pitiless forces of fate and cruelty. He believes that he hears 
the voice of a Father, under brazen heavens which have never 
echoed to the word or message of divine love. A child of 
the dust and doomed to corruption, he aspires after incorrup- 
tion and immortality. The creature of necessity, he feels 
the pressure of obligation and follows the call of duty along 
thorny ways of sacrifice and even unto death. He thinks 
himself to be the child of the Eternal in a world where he is 
homeless and an orphan. Moved by high desires he pushes 
on following ideals of moral perfection and spiritual beauty 
which prove to be only will-o’-the-wisps that lead him astray 
in pathless swamps, where he sinks down and perishes at last, 
leaving behind him only the echo of a sigh. 

The problem, then, which man presents to the evolutionist 
is to account for mind as the product of matter—to show 
how tate can give birth to liberty and design, how hope and 
compassion can be evolved out of despair and relentless cru- 
elty, how a moral sense can be developed out of prudence and 
calculation, and how spiritual aspiration and love can be gen- 
erated in the womb of animalism and ferocity. 

It is evident, however, that such criticisms have reference 
and application only to the atheistic and purely materialistic 
hypothesis of evolution, which professes not simply to give 
an account of the process of nature, but an explanation of 
nature itself. Evolution as a process may consistently be 
adopted by a theist. For it is of no importance to philosophy 
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or theology how far Mind be assumed to sit from the process, 
if only it be enthroned somewhere. Assume life as the 
source of life, and if you place it myriads of ages in time 
from its present developmeats on our globe, the theist will 
have no dispute with you. Evolution then becomes purely a 
matter of science. Enthrone Design back of all development 
and to the theist it matters not how far back you assume it 
to be, for in that design is involved all that series of phenom- 
ena which your painstaking investigations have shown to have 
been evolved. Mr. Beecher has wittily remarked that it does 
not make so much difference what man has descended from 
as how far he has descended. It were more philosophical to 
say that itis not of so much importance what man has de- 
scended from as how he has descended; that is, whether 
Chance or a Divine Intention has presided over his descent. 

The doctrine of theismis the ground of Revelation. And 
belief in the former, while it does not necessarily imply the 
latter, is a condition precedent to it. The existence of God 
may at least be said to furnish a strong presumption in favor 
of Revelation. For His existence is not rationally supposa- 
ble in a condition of inactivity and indifference. The very 
idea of a God implies a moral purpose. He must then be 
supposed to desire the good of His creatures, and especially 
the highest conceivable good, the knowledge of Himself, love 
and obedience towards Him. These ends can only be secured 
by revelation of “imself. The antecedent probability of a 
revelation of some sort is thus established as involved in the 
idea of 2 God. 

By revelation we understand the making known to His 
intelligent creatures in some way, or in various ways, of the 
will of God, and ‘of their duty and destiny. Duty and des- 
tiny are so intimately related that a revelation cannot be con- 
sidered complete unless it includes both. The revelation of 
God to man is in acercain sense a revelation of Himself; but 
this doctrine must be accepted only with the qualification 
of the relativity of all human knowledge, for it is only in a 
relative sense that the Infinite can make Himselt’ known to 
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the finite creature. An absolute revelation to a finite being 
is a contradiction in terms, for the reason that he can know 
nothing absolutely but must know all things under the limita- 
tions and modifications imposed and determined by his facul- 
ties. A subjective coloring, a hue of our own personality 
tinges our cognition of every object. This is a fundamental 
law of all intelligences. No object known is known in itself, 
but rather as a modification of him who knows. The familiar 
observation that every man constructs a Deity which resem- 
bles himself is not a reproach to human intelligence, but the 
unconscious interpretation of a universal and necessary law of 
cognition. It is a most unwarrantable claim to set up for a 
being who cannot know a rose except asa modification of 
himself. that he can have an unconditioned knowledge of 
God. It is a most futile and fruitless discussion which is 
waged over the divine and human elements in the Bible, as 
if a line of separation could be drawn between the two and 
so much set off as divine and so much as human. The truth 
is that there is, and necessarily must be, a human element in 
all of it, not only in its original apprehension, but in its suc- 
cessive apprehensions through all time. The only escape 
from this conclusion, so far as the original composition of the 
Bible is concerned, is in the hypothesis of verbal inspiration, 
according to which the Biblical writers are supposed to have 
been the passive instruments of the Divine Spirit. As such 
they must be supposed to have been unconscious, that is, un- 
thinking, for to think is to condition. But if on this hypoth- 
esis it be claimed that we have an absolute record, we have 
not even then an absolute revelation ; for every reader of the 
record must know and think it under the conditions of his 
own limitations before it can become a revelation to him. 
But the salient individuality of each of the Biblical writers, 
the peculiarities of language and style, to say nothing of 
diversities of opinion and points of view, furnish conclusive 
evidence against the doctrine of plenary inspiration as a vehi- 
cle of revelation. 

The relative character of revelation does not, however, im- 
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pair its validity and truthfulness. It is an error to suppose 
that because a truth is relative to the understanding, it is 
therefore only a half-truth, or that it loses its quality by rea- 
son of its relativity. The false is also relatively known, but 
the eternal distinction between the true and the false is not 
therefore invalidated. Truth is true, constructive, helpful 
and divine in all the degrees of relative apprehension, from 
the dim discernment of the low and rude intelligence up- 
ward through all the gradations of understanding and illu- 
mination to the Divine mind itself. The highest law for each 
is the utmost of the truth that he can know, and if he know 
but little, he shall bow to it none the less than he who with 
archangelic intelligence grasps it in wider relations. And it is 
thus the law of revelation that the truth in the higher intelli- 
gence is revealed to the lower intelligence as the latter is able 
to apprehend it, who sees it as truth, is filled with it, appre- 
hends it ever as the highest, because it is the utmost which 
he can attain. Your child may know your love as the law of 
his life with but dim and inadequate discernment. His ap- 
prehension is. relative to his capacity and development. He 
is far from knowing it as you know and feel it. But he knows. 
it in its essential quality, and is touched and transfigured by 
the sense of it in his soul as if the divine spirit had passed 
by and breathed upon him. In every attempt on your part 
to reveal it to him you are met by the obstacle which his sub- 
jectivity presents. You cannot reveal it to him as it is in you 
and must be content with revealing it as it must be in him. 

This subjective aspect of all revelation is the first lesson 
which the subject presents. And we have to take account 
not of subjectivity alone. There must be subjective activity. 
The history of revelations presents no case of a purely pas- 
sive recipient of a so-called revealed truth. Revelation is 
the condescension of the Infinite to meet the finite creature 
as he struggles upward to find and lay hold upon the Eternal. 
The saying that God chooses the foolish of the world to con- 
found the wise is most cutting irony. The chosen agents of 
revelation have always been among the greatest of men in 
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intellect, in moral purpose and in spiritual enthusiasm and 
devotion. Hence their literary productions are masterpieces. 
Only a great intellect couid have composed the speech: before 
Felix, the sermon at Athens, and the epistle to the Romans. 
Some of the prophecies are great poems. The book of Job 
stands forth as a marvel in literature. The writer called, out 
of deference to an ancient tradition, the second Isaiah, is 
properly designated as the Great Unknown. 

Accordingly the inquiry is relevant as to the extent of the 
subjective element in revelation. It will doubtless be ad- 
mitted by most thoughtful persons that revelation can only 
be conceived as the synthesis of the divine and human, as 
much as vision is the synthesis of certain molecular emana- 
tions and movements and the eye. The object, fact, truth, law, 
to be apprehended, and the intelligent soul to apprehend, 
these are the conditions of revelation. If vision is unthinka- 
ble without the eye, revelation is inconceivable without in- 
sight, and the agent of revelation is well called a “seer.” If 
it be asked how much depends on the spiritual endowment, 
the natural and acquired powers of the agent, one can hardly 
refrain from answering: Everything. The object is there 
and is ready to reveal itself, but cannot until the seer appears 
upon the scene. Prior to his advent it is as if it did not 
exist. Now if two or more beholders appear each sees a dif- 
ferent object; for each contemplates it according to his fac- 
ulty, his endowment, his experience. All his past and his 
present life is in that act of seeing. And when he under- 
takes to tell what he has seen does he reveal more of the ob- 
‘ject or of himself? Who that knows Judaism can read a 
book of the New Testament and ‘not recognize the handiwork 
of a Jew? Who that knows Jewish Messianism would be 
surprised to find in the writings of the apostles the expecta- 
tion of the early personal advent of Christ in power and 
glory to become at length what he had not yet been from the 
Hebrew point.of view, a true Messiah? He who would reveal 
anything, then, must first find a fitting medium. Truth may 
blaze in the heavens until all the ether is flashing and throb- 
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bing-with its glow and intensity ; it is all-in vain if only blind 
men grope and grovel below. And do not the different de- 
grees of susceptibility and capacity in the agents of revelation 
furnish the only rational explanation of its evidently progres- 
sive character and of the dimness of vision in some parts and 
its transcendant clearness in others? These phenomena exist; 
and shall we explain them by saying that there was less 
truth for one to see and more for another, or that the one 
had power to see less, the other more? If it be said that 
God manifested Himself less to one than to the other, it 
might still be questioned whether the manifestation and visit- 
ing of God are partial and personal, or whether they are not 
the same to all, and that if one sees more of Him and inter- 
prets His providence with a greater clearness and precision 
than another it is because he is more God-like. It is only to 
spirituality that spiritual things are revealed. If the unspir- 
itual do not see them it is not because these things do not lie 
along their path, but because such persons have no sense 
which can perceive them, It is only to the artist nature that 
God reveals the law and the beauty of art. Such as have 
not this divine sense must walk amidst all its glory as blind 
men. So itis the man who climbs to the heights of conse- 
cration to whose awe-struck and worshipful soul the vision of 
the truth of God is vouchse fed. 

The inquiry is perhaps worthy of consideration how far 
what is commonly called revelation partakes of the nature of 
discovery, and how much that is embraced in the documents 
of revelation, has been obtained in this way. The promise, 
we know, of finding is made only to him who seeks. If it be 
urged that God also seeks the souls of His children, I do not 
see how a consistent theist can deny this proposition. But it 
may be questioned whether He ever finds a soul so as to re- 
veal Himself to it which does not seek Him. A considerable 
part of so-called revelation consists of moral principles and — 
laws. Is the finding of these different in principle and 
process from that of the physical laws? Or again, it isa 
question of no little importance what function the intuitions 
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of the mind have in the beholding of moral truths. Is alh 
the morality which is taught and enforced in the Bible super- 
naturally revealed or naturally perceived ? Or if all is not 
naturally developed, how much is supernaturally communi- 
cated, and how shall we set off the one and the other. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold thinks that a large part of the Bible is de- 
voted to conduct which he says comprises three-fourths of life.. 
The Hebrew people, he maintains, had a genius for conduct. 
How much of this morality was due to this “ genius?” Is it 
supernaturally revealed that there is a right and a wrong in. 
conduct? Or have men by nature this ethical perception, or 
rather, intuition? And that it is specifically wrong to steal,. 
defraud and commit adultery, did men find this out through: 
the natural evolution of the moral nature, through education, 
through experience, or was it “revealed?” Was it known. 
before and without the decalogue, or did that instrument only 
intend to give the special divine sanction to well-known 
moral principles? If all that the decalogue contains was 
known and acknowledged before the scene on Sinai, then that 
document is not a revelation of new truths at least, whatever 
it may reveal. 

And this leads to the observation that by far the greater 
part of what is commonly called revelation does not consist 
of new truths, that is truths before unknown. Revealed: 
truth, so-called, is not made to hand for the purpose of being 
“revealed.” One would hardly expect contradiction if one 
were to say that all which is embraced in the documents of 
~ revelation, ¢. e., the Bible, was old when first proclaimed by 
the “word of God,” or the word of man. Man and the 
world are older than Scripture, and Scripture is very largely 
‘an interpretation of the world and of man. The relations, 
the facts, the laws were there for ages and men had observed, 
learned and experienced them, and in this experience they 
had found the truth as to life, conduct, duty, happiness. They 
called this obsérved truth the “ word of God,” and such it 


was. 
It is generally thought that truths as to conduct have re- 
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ceived a special sanction because they are contained in certain 
sacred books of so-called canonical autherity. And it must 
be admitted that the formulas under which they are included 
furnish apparent ground for such an inference. Such expres- 
sions as the “ word of the Lord,” “the Lord said,” etc., ap- 
pear to lend extraordinary validity to the utterances which 
follow them. But it must not be forgotten that these for- 
mulas are only the expression of the subjective apprehension 
of the writers. Besides it should be remembered that there 
are no degrees in truth. That which has been found to be 
true by experience becomes no more true by any other sanc- 
tion. Whether God reads off the laws of life and the uni- 
verse to man, or man himself reads them by the -slower 
process of experience, they remain but laws of life and the 
universe and are still the ‘‘ word of God.” 

If our exposition of the subjective side of revelation is 
well grounded, its relation to evolution presents a question 
worthy of attention. If we suppose revelation to be limited 
to the Biblical canon, we cannot fail to recognize here pro- 
gressive stages of development of the religious consciousness 
of the Hebrew people, not only in their apprehension of God 
but also of duty and spiritual laws. From the spiritual ap- 
prehension and insight of Moses or Jeremiah to that of Christ 
or Paul the vast distance is filled with slow processes of evo- 
lution, of growth, of education, of experience. And tlie in- 
terpreter of revelation who fails to recognize this fact must 
go widely astray and miss the truth in the intricacies of at- 
tempted reconciliations, harmonizings and violent exegesis. 
But if evolution be admitted as a factor in the subjective side 
of revelation, it may be questioned whether or not the process 
can fairly be supposed to have come to an end with the so- 
called close of the Hebrew canon, or even to be confined to 
that canon. Have there not been many “seekers after God” 
besides the Hebrew seekers and seers? And has He hidden 
His face from all but those of one little race and one brief 
time? Are there not still such seekers, and will there not 
continue to be among men prophets and spiritual seers who 
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shall not fail of finding great light and inspiration without 
stint? If the religious consciousness las reached the limit of 
its evolution then it constitutes an exception among the hu- 
man faculties. Rather may we belieye that “to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened ” is a promise made not to a peo- 
ple or a generation, but to mankind, for the ages and for 
eternity. 

But the human side of revelation is not its only side; and 
for having dwelt exclusively upon it I beg to offer as my apol- 
ogy the consideration that it has received too little attention. 
It has already been remarked that the divine side of revelation 
is a logical conclusion from the premises of theism. The 
whole history of revelation cannot, then, be included in the 
record of “the seekers after God;” but there belongs to it 
the fact that God seeks after men. The natural in revelation 
is incomplete until supplemented by the supernatural, which 
in this relation is the quickening and illumination by the 
spirit of God of the seeking and consecrated soul who upon 
the mount of vision holds high converse with the Eternal. 
If this be not a reality the Divine Fatherhood is but an empty 
word, and man, instead of being the child of God, is an or- 
phan abandoned in immensity without a haven and without 
hope. In a world in which God should withdraw himself 
from men and hide His face religion would be inconceivable 
and prayer a wasted breath. There would be no open vision 
and the people wonld perish. Pres. O. Cone, D.D. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
The Conflict Between Truth and Language. 


THE Kingdom of Heaven has no vernacular. Spirituality 
is entirely dependent on borrowed words. “Spirit” itself 
originally signified the air. “Soul” was the mortal life. 
The name “ god” was once shared in common with the Most 
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High and creatures of low estate. Even now we have, in 
England, “lords” of Parliament, and, in America, “ lords ” 
of creation. ‘“ Christ,” at first, was any one who had been 
annointed. ‘ Jesus”? and the Hebraic “ Joshua” had desig- 
nated hundreds of human beings before the Great Teacher 
came. ‘“ Heaven” was that great expanse which is heaved 
up over our heads. “ Hell,” as an English word, had no as- 
sociation with punishment. ‘‘ Hades,” “ Gehenna”’ and “ Tar- 
tarus ” were likewise exclusively of the earth and very earthy. 

Is it strange that the new wine of the spiritual dispensa- 
tion has been partially spoilt by having been put in these old 
goat-skin bottles, which were not even decently rinsed out 
before receiving the fresh vintage? Js it to be wondered at 
that gross materialism has always cursed the minds and hearts 
of Chistendom since all the vessels in which the sacred truth 
is kept are grossly materialistic? Is it surprising that when 
the words we are now employing in religious profession and 
devout supplication were bodily removed from their ancient 
soil much dirt still clung to their roots ? 

Yes, sad to say, the church in general has been the favor- 
ite resort of word-worshippers. Bristling phrases have been 
converted into a golden calf, and oft-repeated texts into 
fetiches which have put to shame the lesser gods of the 
heathen. The counsel of Goethe’s Mephistopheles has been 
followed to the letter: 

‘* Mind, above all, you stick to words; 
Thus through the safe gate you will go 
Into the fane of certainty ; 
For when ideas begin to fail, 
A word will aptly serve your turn.”’ 

The prince of liars is the proper person to assert that words 
lead to certainty. Even before we reach spiritual matters we 
discover the unreliability of these agencies. Judge Story was 
once employed by Congress to draft an Act, which was so im- 
portant that he spent six months trying to perfect its phrase- 
ology. He was determined that it should be so clear that no 
honest man could mistake its meaning. In less than a year 
a suit, involving the interpretation of this very act, came be- 
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fore the Court in which Judge Story was presiding. After 
listening long and patiently to the arguments of able lawyers 
he was forced to confess that he himself was not certain what 
interpretation the statute should receive. Few persons real- 
ize the difficulty of defining even the most common words. 
Worcester’s definition of net-work is a case in point : — “ Net- 
work — work having interstices or meshes like those of a net; 
reticulated or decussated work.” 

Depending on words instead of common sense has caused 
the death of some and the wretchedness of millions. To 
illustrate: The oft-repeated maxim, ** Stuff a cold and starve 
a fever,” is continually stuffing ignorant people with errone- 
ous ideas concerning disease and diet; yet the saying-is not 
mischievous only as it is misunderstood, for nothing is more 
inevitable than that if one is foolish enough to stuff a cold he 
will be obliged to starve a fever. The word “ medicine” 
covers a wultitude of patent nostrums and poisonous decoc- 
tions which daily slay their thousands. In this, we see that 
selfishness and greed become powerful auxiliaries in distori- 
ing the meanings of words, which, at the best, are more or 
Jess obscure. To these enemies of truth must be added hu- 
man appetites and passions. Mohammedans are prohibited 
by their religion from drinking wine, but’ nevertheiess they 
do not hesitate to make themselves drunk on a stuff called 
lagmi. In following the letter of the law they obtain the 
essential spirit of wine and reject the essential spirit of the 
commandment. 

Sometimes the meaning of a word is much larger than the 
word itself, and sometimes as much smaller. During the 
reign of American slavery an eloquent orator had occasion in 
public to speak of four millions of God’s people as being held 
in chains night and day, when he was suddenly interrupted 
by an opponent with the innocent question: “Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to assert that the Southern slaves are 
chained up during the day as also in the night?” But when 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who endeavors to employ the king’s Eng- 
lish with scrupulous accuracy, tells us that “ everybody knows 
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that snow-water is colder than snow itself,’ he puts exceed- 
ingly limited matter into an unlimited receptacle, for the 
“ everybody” in this case probably stands for a minority of 
mankind. 

The various labels assigned to things in general on other 
considerations than that of truth may well teach us to mis- 
trust the veracity of words. ‘ Bear’s oil” is excellent for 
human hair, principally for the reason that pigs, instead of 
bears, have contributed their substance toward it. The way 
to make “ Hamburg cheese’ is to put American cheese into 
a Hamburg box. “ Lead pencils” are so called because there 
is no lead in them — simply graphite. ‘ Soda water ”’ is fluid 
which has never been touched with soda. After all, that lady 
traveller was not so verdant as we may have thought, who 
was wont to express astonishment in the difierent museums 
which she visited that they had no skull of Isaac Newton, 
since, as she affirmed, they had one at Oxford. 

Even where the laws of trade have operated to define 
words the definitions refuse to remain unvarying.. A “ ton” 
is sometimes 2,000 pounds, sometimes 2,240—called respec- 
tively short and long tons—and soizetimes a greater or 
lesser measurement — as in estimating the capacity of a ship. 
The word itself signifies nothing definite in the absence of its 
various connections. Thus of words pertaining to morals. 
In order to know what * religion’? means — whether it be the 
“long” or “short” article, we must exercise the same kind 
of judgment which we employ in deciding whether a diamond 
is genuine or counterfeit — not by looking at the stone, but 
at the person who wears it. Again, “love” is the simplest 
and best of all words, but who shall tell by hearing it pro- 
nounced just what it stands for? The boy thinks he speaks 
correctly when he says he loves pie; but in loving man, 
woman or child, he is conscious of exercising a different part 
of his nature. Now when he is told that he should love God 
with his whole soul, is not this the introduction of a new idea 
by the same word? Is there not a pressing need here for 
another and more spiritual term? The only way in whial 
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we can make this much abused and heavily laden little word 
‘“‘ love” do service for godliness is to crowd something into it 
which at the outset it was never designed to carry.. But it is 
the best we have, therefore we must do the best we can with 
it,even as our Master did. In this, true Christians will meet 
with measurable success, while the world’s people will remain 
unhappily ignorant of the divine significance of the term. 

The cruel reign of words will, doubtless, remain so long as 
our schools and colleges continue to attach the importance 
to them which at present they are doing. It is not enough 
that the English tongue contains a hundred thousand words 
wherewith to express the purposes, affections and aspirations 
of our students, they must needs have several other lan- 
guages, both dead and alive, to give sufficient scope to their 
vast mentality. When we remember that words are nothing 
but the vehicle of ideas, it may suggest itself that some per- 
sons have more vehicles than passengers. It reminds us of a 
certain class of funerals which seem to be gotten up for two 
distinct purposes: first, for display ; second, to bury some 
one. Where such is the order of the day it is not uncom- 
mon to fall short of mourners, when a string of empty car- 
riages are put at the tail end of the procession to complete 
the show. 

Moking use of another comparison, it may be said that 
words are the handles of ideas. It not unfrequently occurs 
that when the ideas are too large for the carrier he pulls out 
the handles, lugs them off and stores them away just as though 
their precious burden was still attached to them. 

Gallio spoke wisely in respect to the charges which had 
been brought against Paul: ‘If it were a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that 1 should 
bear with you: but if it be a question of words and names, 
and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such 
matters.” 

Perhaps Talleyrand is not altogether astray in asserting 
that “ speech has been given to man to disguise his thoughts.” 
It is too true that speech is capable of not only disguising, 
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but of utterly destroying the finest conceptions of which 
mind is capable. When Malherbe, the French poet, was 
dying, a priest endeavored to console him with a description 
of heaven, but made use of such poor, prosaic language in . 
the attempt that the poet was forced to cry out: “Say no 
more or your style will disgust me with it! ”—A hint to all 
preachers of the Gospel. 

Now is it not almost certain—as certain, at least, as uncer- 
tain words can make it—that words have no real meanings 
beyond what one’s experience attaches to them ? For instance, 
one may resort to the dictionary for the definition of “ sor- 
row,” but it is not there. He will find it in himself just to the 
extent that he has sorrowed? The word “home” may bring 
tears to one’s eyes or it may excite no emstion, according to 
whether one ever had a home worthy of the name, or simply 
a place where his washing was done. At the mention of 
“mother” strong men childishly weep, because of the sweet 
memory of childish experiences; but if one never had any 
mother ‘to speak of” he will look with amazement upon 
such a display of tender feeling. All the lexicons in the 
world can be of no help to him. The meaning of “ mother” 
is in none of them. By the same token, no creed can define 
“ Christ.”” Unless his name is associated in our thoughts with 
very pleasant experiences he is nothing, or worse than noth- 
ing, to us. If the time should ever come, spoken of in Holy 
Writ, that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, it will 
be when everybody has so tl.oroughly woven that name into 
his ow history that it cannot be dissociated from the happi- 
est and best his life affords. The Christ whom we are to rec- 
ognize is not so much he who was named, and who walked, 
talked and worked in streets and fields, as he whose spirit 
was seen and felt by saul of Tarsus. We also must preach, 
not the Christ of flesh and bload, but Christ crucified, that is, 
Christ demortalized. 

Pursuing the same line of argument, and coining another 
word, we are to believe the Sacred Scriptures, not wholly with 
reference to their set phraseology, but with reference to their 
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deverbalized spirit. Martin Luther nearly expressed this 
idea in saying: —‘* God writes the Gospel, not in the Bible 
alone, but on trees and flowers and clouds and stars.” The 
language of the Book must necessarily be imperfect. since, if 
the inspired writer had allowed himself to go forth into the 
cold philological world in search of the word. which should 
have just the precise logical shade of meaning, the fire of his 
inspiration would have gone out on the altar before he could 
have obtained the vessel to receive it. Between every man’s 
eyes and the book which he reads is a colored medium, con- 
sisting of his education. Never, therefore, does he look upon 
truth in its absolute whiteness and purity. For this he must 
look within, not without. He must commune with his own 
spirit, as uneducated of man, but educated of God. 

Harriet Martineau tells us how she once tried to make a 
kind of moral directory of Scripture quotations for the gov- 
ernment of her conduct. With the Old Testament she suc- 
ceeded very well, but could do little with the New. This is 
easily explained: Moses and the prophets deal directly with 
man’s outwardness —to which words more readily apply — 
while Christ deals with the inner spiritualities which, being 
free-born, refuse to be bound with mere texts. But the diffi- 
culties in the way of properly interpreting the Bible are not 
insurmcuntable. Submit jt to the test of true living. Keep 
the heart pure, and the wisdom of God will render assistance 
to the wisdom of man. Rev. S. A. Gardner. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Presbyterianism, a Polity and a Dogma. 


In the volume of “ Practical Essays, by Alexander Bain, LL.D.,” 
noticed in the QUARTERLY in October, 1884, is an instructive essay 
on Religious Tests and Subscriptions. It gives some curious facts in 
regard to Presbyterianism in England and also on the Continent, 
showing that originally the people bearing that nameand now divided 
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into many branches representing differences in theological thought, 
distinguished themselves from others by adopting that title, not on 
theological grounds, but with reterence to polity. 

A, division of opinion on the doctrine of the Trinity, as early as 
1719, led to an attempt on the part of leading men in the denomina- 
tion in England, to impose a theological test on candidates for ordina- 
tion ; but it was defeated, and in its stead the declaration of Protes- 
tant belief was declared sufficient. From that time on, for several: 
years, the Arians and Trinitarians in the Presbyterian connection 
held each other in mutual tolerance, the ministers freely exchanging 
pulpits. In 1755 the Presbytery of Newcastle made a movement 
towards disclaiming the Arian, Socinian and other heresies, but with- 
out proposing a Confession. Twenty-nine years later the same Pres- 
bytery adopted a Formula accepting the Westminster Confession ; 
but in 1802 subscription to’ this Formula was rescinded, and not until 
1836 were all the ministers of the body required to accept it in the 
most unqualified manner. 

In consequence of the non-enforcement of a Trinitarian test, Uni- 
tarianism spread extensively in England, Ireland and Wales, and to 
this day many Unitarian churches in those countries bear the Presby- 
terian name, and are Presbyterian in their polity. “ Half of the 
Unitarian churches in England to-day are of this Presbyterian ori- 
gin,” says Rev. R. R. Shippen. 

In Geneva the National Protestant Church was from 1536 in con- 
stant turmoil during the sixteenth century, through the insistence on 
and the opposition to, the doctrines laid down by Calvin in his Con- 
fession of Faith and System of Ecclesiastical Ordinances. The fol- 
lowing century is marked by the conflicts of Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism. After numerous variations, the oath of consecration was, in 
June, 1725, changed back to the form provided by the Ecclesiastical 
Ordinance of 1576: “ You swear to hold the doctrine of the holy 
prophets and apostles, as it is contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, of which doctrine our Catechism is a summary.” 
This oath remained in force for nearly a century, till 1806. “It was 
asserted in the discussion (in the Assembly) that no one should be 
forced to follow entirely Calvin’s Catechism. It is further expected 
that the candidates for the ministry should ve requested not to discuss 
in the pulpit any striking or useless matter which might tend to dis- 
turb the peace. At this time the Confession of Faith of the seven- 
teenth century was abolishel to return to that of the sixteenth century, 
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interpreting the latter with much freedom. The Lower Council rati- 
fied the decision, but ordered the Assembly to keep the most absolute 
silence upon this subject, especially in the presence of strangers.” 
In 1783 the Assembly adopted a new Catechism, containing numerous 
points of divergence from the orthodox Catechism of Calvin, which 
it superseded with the sanction of the Lower Council. In 1806, the 
new formula of consecration threw out the Catechism ; it ran thus: 
“ You promise to teach divine truth as it is contained in the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, of which we have an abridgment in 
the Apostles’ Creed.” In 1810 after long deliberation, there was pub- 
lished a revision in the latitudinarian and utilitarian sense of the 
Larger Catechism. In the same year the Apostles’ Creed was thrown 
out of the pledge of the ministers, which now read thus: “ You 
promise . . to preach, in its purity, the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to recognize as the only infallible rule of faith and conduct 
the word of God, as it is contained in the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testaments.” Presently, however, in 1813, a religious re- 
vival led to dangerous discussions, and the ministers were bound “ to 
abstain from all sectarian spirit, to avoid all that would create any 
schism and break in the union of the Church ” — an addition sup- 
pressed towards 1850; and in 1817 they were required to pledge 
themselves to abstain from discussing four points in particular — “ the 
manner of the union of the divine and human nature in the person of 
Jesus Christ ; original sin; the manner in which grace operates, or 
saving grace ; and predestination; and, if led to utter their thoughts 
on any one of the subjects, they were to do so without too much pos- 
itivism, to avoid expressions foreign to the Holy Scriptures, and to use 
as much as possible the terms which they employ.” 

In the Germanic Swiss Churches, according to Pastor Bernard of 
Berne, “ All confession of faith is: bolished. Pastors preach what 
pleases them. Chosen by the parishes they owe to them solely an 
avowal of their doctrines.” 

In Holland, although the majority in the Dutch Church are Cal- 
vinists, a growing minority have revolted from the doginas. In con- 
sequence, a majority of the General Synod passed the following 
declaration, in 1874: “The doctrine contained in the Netherland 
Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort, forms the historical: foundation of the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands. 

“ Inasmuch as this doctrine is not confessed with sufficient unanim- 
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ity by the community, there can, under the existing circumstances, be 
no possibility of * maintaining the doctrine’ in the ecclesiastical sense. 
The community, building on the principles of the Church, as mani- 
fested in her origin and development, continues to confess her Chris- 
tian faith, and thereby to form the expression which may in course of 
time, once more become the adequate and unanimous Confession of 
the Church. 

“Meantime care for the interests of the Christian Church in gen- 
eral, and the Reformed in particular, quickening of Christian religion 
aud morality, increase of religious knowledge, preservation of order 
and unity, and furtherance of love for King and Fatherland — are 
ever the main object of all to whom any ecclesiastical office is entrusted, 
and no one can be rejected as a member or a teacher who, complying 
with all other requirements, declares himself to be convinced in his 
own conscience that in compliance with the above-named principles, 
he may belong to the Reformed Church of the Netherlands.” 

Presbyterian churches were established in the United States in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Dr. Bain says that “ No for- 
mal statemerit of doctrine was considered necessary till the lapse of 
about a quarter of a century, when the spread of Arianism in Eng- 
land urged the Synod of Philadelphia to pass what was called the 
“ Adopting Act” in 1729, by which they hoped to exclude from Amer- 
ican churches British ministers tainted with Arian views. They 
agreed ‘ that all the ministers of this Synod shall declare their agree- 
ment in and approbation of the Confessien of Faith, with the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
as being, in all the essential and necessary articles, good forms of 
sound words and systems of Christian doctrine. ‘And we do also 
adopt the said confession and the catechisms as the Confession of our 
Faith.’” 

The late Dr. Gillett, in his Article on Presbyterians and Presbyte- 
rian Churches, in M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, speaks of this 
“ Adopting Act” as “a compromise measure accepted in consequence 
of the agitation which had been occasioned by the Irish presbyters. 
These had been in the midst of an. exciting controversy against the 
intrusion of Arian principles into the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
and had come over determined to suffer no looseness of subscription 
to the standards of faith. The Adopting Act occasioned, therefore, 
not a little controversy. The non-subscribers in sentiment disliked 
even the general terms of the Adopting Act, while the others desired 
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the adoption of the ipsissima verba of the standards. Though the 
measure was finally a compromise, it failed to set differences at rest. 
They continued to develop, and became manifest in connection with 
certain synodical action on ministerial education, and ripened until 
they resulted in one or two secessions.” 

The theological position became still more complicated, when, 
some years before the Revolution, common cause was made with the 
Congregationalists in defeating the efforts of the Colonial Episcopal 
Church to obtain a legal Establishment. Although the annual joint 
conventions of these two sects were interrupted by the war, mutual 
arrangements were effected at its close by which “ the General As- 
sembly and the Association of Connecticut agreed that each denom- 
ination should be represented in the aunual meetings of the other by 
three commissioners, an agreement that afterwards embraced the gen- 
eral associations of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts.” 
It resulted in an arrangement by which, without losing:his standing 
in the Presbyterian Church, a minister of that denomination could be 
installed as pastor of a Congregational church, and a Congregational 
minister might still remain a member of a Congregational Associa- 
tion and minister to a church Presbyterian in its polity. 

These facts in the history of the Presbyterian Church enable us to 
see why it was that some Universalists of the last century should have 
assumed that the fact of their embracing the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation should not bar them from participation in Christian ordi- 
nances administered by Presbyterians. In Universalism in America, 
Vol. I., p. 101, mention is made of such Universalists, located in the 
Carolinas, converts, it may be presumed, of Clarke, Yancey or Win- 
chester ; orthodox in all their views, except that of the result; men 
who had great detestation of Arianism and of Socinianism, and were 
believers in the most rigid dogmas in regard to the Trinity. They 
well knew that Arians were excluded, and that in order to exclude 
them tests of beliet had been established; but -they had no reason to 
suppose that any one would be excluded for believing too much or 
expecting too much from Christ. And so the Synod of the Carolinas 
sent up an inquiry to the General Assembly : “ Are they who publicly 
profess a belief in the doctrine of the universal and actual salvation of 
the whole human race, or of the fallen angels, or both, through the 
mediation of Christ, to be admitted to the sealing ordinances of the 
Gospel?” And “the Assembly determined that such persons should 
not be admitted.” 
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There is every reason to believe that this answer was not expected. 
At all events, an effort was made to have it reconsidered. A “ Dr. 
McC.” addressed the session of the General Assembly in 1794, seek- 
ing to change the decision of that body, but without success: “On 
the first proposition in the letter, requesting a consideration of the 
sentence of the General Assembly respecting the doctrine of Univer- 
sal Salvation, passed at Carlisle in 1792, the Assembly unanimously 
agreed to adhere to its aforesaid decision.” This would probably be 
the decision of the General Assembly to-day ; though as long ago as 
1823, Rev. Dr. Spring, pastor of a Presbyterian church in New York, 
in pronouncing sentence of excommunication on an avowed Univer- 
salist, made this declaration: ‘* We trust there are no members in this 
church who believe this error, but if there are, we request them to 
keep it to themselves, and they can be held in communion. But if they 
avow it, we shall be under the painful necessity of excommunicating 
them!” About 1818, when the Lombard Street Church in Philadel- 
phia settled a Unitarian-Universalist as their pastor, one of the old 
families withdrew, and without any change in their views of destiny, 
they were admitted to membership in a leading Presbyterian church 


in that city. Doubtless they have many successors in the Presbyte- 


rian churches to-day. 
‘The Reign of the Dogma of Endless Misery. 


In the fourth volume of Dr. Schati’s Mistory of the Christian 
Church, — described in Contemporary Literature, we have brought to 
our notice one of the most interesting portions of the history of mod- 
ern times, the Middle Age, which politically, dates from the great 
migration of the nations and the downfall of the western Roman 
Empire in the fifth century ; but for ecclesiastical history begins with 
Gregory the Great, the last of the fathers and the first of the popes, 
at the close of the sixth century, and ends with the Reformation, 
under Luther, in the sixteenth century. For convenience, Dr. Schaff 
divides the Middle Age into three periods : 

1. The missionary period, from Gregory I. to Hildebrand or 
Gregory VII., A.D. 590-1073. The conversion of the northern 
barbarians. The dawn of a new civilization. The origin and prog- 
ress of Islam. The separation of the west from the east. Some 
subdivide this period by Charlemagne (800), the founder of the Ger- 
man-Roman Empire. 
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2. The palmy period of the papal theocracy, from Gregory VII. 
to Boniface VIII., A.D. 1074-1294. The height of the papacy, 
monasticism and scholasticism. The Crusades. The Conflict between 
the Pope and the Emperor. If we go back to the rise of Hilde- 
brand, this period begins in 1049. 

3. The decline of nedizval Catholicism and preparation for modern 
Christianity, from Boniface VIII. to the Reformation, A.D. 1294- 
1517. The papal exile and schism; the reformatory councils; the 
decay of scholasticism; the growth of mysticism; the revival of 
letters, and the art of printing ; the discovery of America; forerun- 
ners of Protestantism; the dawn of the Reformation. 

It is of the first of these periods that Dr. Schaff treats in full in 
his last volume, and to some few of the facts which he relates, we call 
the attention of the readers of the QuaRTERLY. And first to the 
missionary work of the Church among the nations to which the in- 
vasion of Italy from the north, gave them access. The Britons, An- 
glo-Saxons, Irish, Scotch, French, Germans, Scandinavians and Slavs, 
were the people who were brought to the knowledge of Christianity, 
or more truthfully speaking, on whom Christianity was in many in- 
stances forced. Dr. Schaff thus characterizes the work: ‘“ The 
medieval Christianization was a wholesale conversion, or a conversion 
of nations under the command of their leaders. It was carried on 
not only by missionaries and by spiritual means, but also by political 
influence, alliances of heathen princes with Christian wives, and in 
some cases (as the baptism of the Saxons by Charlemagne) by mili- 
tary force. 1t was a conversion not to the primary Christianity of 
inspired apostles, as laid down in the New Testament, but to the sec- 
ondary Christianity of ecclesiastical tradition, as taught by the fathers, 
monks and popes. It was a baptism by water, rather than by fire 
and the Holy Spirit. The preceding instruction amounted to little 
or nothing ; even the baptismal formula, mechanically recited in Latin, 
was scarcely understood. The rude barbarians, owing to the weak- 
ness of their heathen religion, readily submitted to the new religion ;. 
but some tribes yielded only to the sword of the conqueror. This 
superficial, wholesale conversion to a nominal Christianity must be re- 
garded in the light of a national intant-baptism. It furnished the 
basis for a long process of Christian education.” And again: “Charle- 
magne, who became master of the French kingdom in 768, had the 
noble ambition to unite the German tribes in one great empire and 
one religion in filial communion with Rome, but he mistook the 
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means. He employed material force, believing that people become 
Christians by water-baptism, though baptized against their will. He 
thought that the Saxons, who were the most dangerous enemies of his 
kingdom, must be either subdued and Christianized, or killed. He 
pursued the same policy towards them as the squatter sovereigns 
would have the United States government pursue towards the wild 
Indians in tho western territories. ‘Treaties were broken, and shock- 
ing cruelties were committed on both sides, by the Saxons from re- 
venge and for independence, by Christians for punishment in the 
name of religion and civilization. Prominent among these atrocities 
is the massacre of four thousand five hundred captives at Verden in 
one day. Assoon as the French army was gone, the Saxons destroyed 
the churches and murdered the priests, for which they were in turn 
put to death. Their subjugation was a work of thirty-three years, 
from 772 to 805. Widukind (Wittekind) and Albio (Abbio), the 
two most powerful Saxon chiefs, seeing the fruitlessness of the re- 
sistance, submitted to baptism in 785, with Charlemagne as sponsor.” 
What a burlesque and imposition ! 

The moral condition of professed Christians in this period of 
Church History, was, as may be imagined from the foregoing, deplor- 
able. Salvian, the monk, who lived in the midst of the barbarian 
flood, in the middle of the fifth century, draws a most gloomy and 
appalling picture of the orthodox Romans of his time, and does not 
_ hesitate to give preference to the heretical (Arian) and heathen bar- 
barians, “ Whose chastity purifies the earth, deep stained with the 
Roman debauches.” Of the priests, Dr. Schaff says: “Upon the 
whole they were superior to their flock, but not unfrequently they dis- 
graced their profession by scandalous immorality.” Many defied the 
laws, and led au irregular, wandering life as clerical tramps. They 
were forbidden to wear the sword, but many a bishop lost his life on 
the battle-field, and even some popes engaged in warfare. Drunken- 
ness and licentiousness were common vices. Gregory of Tours men- 
tions a bishop named Cantinus who, when intoxicated, had to be car- 
ried by four men from the table. The acts of Synods are full of 
censures and punishments of clerical sins and vices. They legislated 
against fornication, intemperance, avarice, the habits of hunting, of 
visiting horse-races and theatres, and enjoined even corporal punish- 
ments. It seems incredible that there should have been occasion for 
legislation against clergymen keeping houses of prostitution ; and yet 
the Quinisexta or Trullan Synod of 692 enacted the canon; “ He 
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who keeps a brothel, if a clergyman, shall be deposed and excommu- 
nicated ; if a layman, excommunicated.” Clerical immorality reached 
the lowest depth in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when Rome was 
a sink of iniquity, and the popes themselves set the worst example. 
All this looseness of life was accompanied by the severest belief in 
eternal torments. “ Hell,” says Dr. Schaff, “ was as real to the mind 
as the kingdom of France.” ‘“ Piety was made a substitute or atone- 
ment for virtue. Men feared purgatory and hell, and made great sac- 
rifices to gain heaven by founding churches, convents, and charitable 
instiutions.” What a failure such a terrible belief was! 

One other fact to be borne in mind, as an accompaniment of this 
earnest belief in eternal hell torments was the gross ignorance of both 


clergy and laity. Dr. Schaff well says that “ Middle Ages” and 


“ Dark Ages” have become synonymous terms. The tenth century 
is emphatically called the iron age, or the seculum obscurum. The 
seventh and eighth were no better. Corruption of morals went 
hand in hand with ignorance. It is reported that when the papacy 
had sunk to the lowest depth of degradation, there was scarcely a 
person in Rome who knew the first elements of letters. We hear 


complaints of priests who did not know even the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed. If we judge by the number of works, the seventh, eighth 
and tenth centuries were the least productive ; the ninth was the most 
productive ; there was a slight increase of productiveness in the elev- 
_ enth over the tenth, a much greater one in the twelfth, but again a 
decline in the thirteenth century. Learning, both sacred and secu- 
lar, was confined to the clergy and the monks. ‘The great mass of the 
laity, including the nobility, could neither read nor write, and most 
contracts were signed with the mark of the cross. What little knowl- 
edge the people had they received wholly from a poorly educated 
priesthood. The great majority of western divines could not read 
even the New Testament in the original. “ Pope Gregory did not 
know Greek, although he lived several years as papal ambassador in 
Constantinople.” 

What reason we have for devout gratitude to God that the harsh 
theology which was in harmony with such barbarous surrou.dings, 
has lost so much of ts power, and that, as it wanes, morality and in- 
telligence increase, ard zeal becomes more Christian. 


7 The New is Old. 


Tue tile writings and cylinders unearthed in the recent Assyrian 
explorations forcibly remind us that many things which are counted 
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and boasted of as new, are really revivals of the old, and sometimes 
of the very old, even as the poet expresses it, the times before “ an- 
tiquity had begun.” ‘The inscriptions now brought to light give us 
vivid pictures of life and domestic customs four thousand years ago. 
“Woman’s Rights” in those days, as manifest in laws and customs, 
included much of what has been obtained through modern legislation 
which is often supposed to be a triumph of justice wholly “new 
under the sun.” These tablets show us that women had the power 
of holding houses and other real property, of investing money in 
trade, of contracting debts and of granting loans. They had unre- 
stricted control over their own personal effects. 

Domestic titles and usages are very clearly defined on these curious 
records. The husband is styled “one who is looked up to.” The 
wife has two titles, the “ Goddess of the House,” and the “ Enlarger 
of the Family.” The size of the family was in those days the meas- 
ure of its pride. Descent was counted through the mother, and not 
through the father; and hence as the honor of the home and the line 
of descent stood in the mother, she was visited with severest penalties 
if she brought shame on the family. If she repudiated, deserted or 
dishonored her husband, she was put to death by drowning. But if 
the “one who is looked up to” wished to be rid of his wife, he had 
only to buy her off by the payment of such a sum of money as the 
' law adjudged, or the wife would consent to. It was thus in the power 
of the woman to contract with her husband and add the price of his 
release to the other effects which were “ absolutely in her own con- 
trol.” 

If a son denied his obligations to his mother, his hair was cut off 
and he was expelled from the community. But he could purchase 
immunity from obligation to his father. Until within forty years or 
so it was not an unusual thing in this country for a young man to 
“buy his time” of his father, and from thenceforth keep his own 
earnings and be responsible for his own debts. Practically the same 
results are reached now without any special contract. Parental rule 
is greatly relaxed, and in some cases is a thing of the past. In noth- 
ing are changes more manifest in our day than in domestic and social 
usage. Some of these changes are no doubt for the better, while 
others seem to be for the worse. Meanwhile the world reproduces 
itself, with variations, of course, till we are almost tempted to adopt 
the theory of one of Captain Marryatt’s characters, that at a certain 
date in the more or less remote past the same things were happening 
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that are taking place to-day, and that after a like interval what the 
world is now doing will all be done over again. We shall none of us 
live long enough on the earth to prove this from personal experience, 
but the explorers are bringing some surprising analogies to light. 


Religious World. 


A recent number of the North American Review contains articles 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Bishop Spaulding, oa the ques- 
tion: Has Christianity Benefitted Women? As we read them we 
cannot resist the impression that Mrs. Stanton and the Bishop are 
talking about different things. It is impossible, surely, to deny the 
beneficial effect of Christianity upon the race, or to separate its influ- 
ence from those others that make up the vast progressive tide which 
we call civilization, and which affects all alike. As well ask, Has 
Christianity benefitted man? Mrs. Stanton points to the conservative 
attitude of the clergy in regard to questions of woman’s educational 
and political rights. But that attitude can hardly be taken as the 
veto of Christianity, but rather as another indication of the fact that 
clergymen are somewhat more sentimental and less practical, and per- 
haps less inclined to doubt the virtue of their own opinion than any 
other class. Nor is this to be attributed to the religion they preach, 
but to the circumstances under which they preach it. Mrs. Stanton 
makes plain the indignities which the canon law has heaped upon the 
head of woman. Well, the canon law is not Christianity, but that 
letter into which it has pleased certain reverend individuals to con- 
strue the spirit. Indirectly, as it has affected all questions of social 
equity and reform, Christianity has helped and will help the cause of 
woman by implanting every day more firmly the principles of truth 
and justice, and this is as near as we can get to the religious side of 
the question. 


— The recent death of that distinguished man of letters, Victor 
Hugo, recalls an incident published at the time of its occurrence, that 
transpired at his own table after a dinner, at which were present some 
of the most eminent French savants. Its accuracy is vouched for by 
Arsene Houssaye, conductor of /Art7ste, in which it was first published: 
‘What is death but eternal life?” said the poet. “I call to witness 
these millions of worlds — what are there? Infinity, always infinity. 
If I pronounce the name of God I raise a smile on the faces of some 
of you who do not believe in God! Why do they not believe in God ? 
Because thev believe in the living forces of nature. But what is na-~ 
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ture? Without God it is a grain of sand. Whatis the earth? A 
cradle and a grave. But just as the cradle has its beginning, the 
tomb has its rays ot light; it is a door closed upon the earth, but opened 
upon worlds of which we eatch a glimpse. Let us live on the visible, 
Messieurs les savants, let us also live on the invisible. Science will 
make earthly discoveries, but it will always be wrong if it is not 
dominated by a higher and nobler ideal.” 

Since his death many recollections of similar conversations are be- 
ing given to the public. His faith in immortality was often expressed. 
He firmly believed that he should live forever, inasmuch as he felt in 
his soul thousands of hymns, dramas and poems that had never found 
expression. When the atheists would say to him, “The proof that 
you will not exist in the future is that you did not exist in the past,” 
he would answer: “ Who told you that I did not exist in past centu- 
ries? You will say that is the legend of the ages. The poet has 
written, ‘ Life is a fairy tale twice told.’ He might have said a thou- 
sand times written. There is not an age in which I cannot find my 
spirit. You do not believe in the doctrine of surviving personalities, 
for the reason that you do not recollect your anterior existence. But 
how can the recollection of vanished ages remain imprinted on your 
memory when you do not remember a thousand and one scenes and 
events of your present life? Since 1802 there have been ten Victor 
Hugos in me. Do you think that I can recall all their actions and all 
their thoughts? The tomb is dark, and when I shall have passed the 
tomb to emerge into light once more, all these Victor Hugos will be 
almost wholly strangers to me, but it will always be the same soul.” 
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Mifflin & Co. 16mo. 
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Kentucky. A Pioneer Commonwealth. By N.S. Shaler. 1885. pp. x., 483. 
1 25. 


The attempt in this series of Histories to trace the rise and progress 
of those States in the Union which have had marked influence upon the 
structure of the nation, or have embodied in their formation and growth 
principles of’ American polity, is thus far, under the scholarly super- 
vision of the editor, a great success. Other volumes are to follow, nine 
being already in preparation ; and from the well-known abilities of Prof, 
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Royce, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, and others to 
whom the work is assigned, equally good results may be expected. 
Each of the States will occupy a single volume, and will be illustrated 
with maps. The style in which they are brought out is neat, convenient 
in shape, comfortable to handle, and cheap in price. Another feature 
of great excellence is the complete index appended to each volume. 

Mr. Cooke is thoroughly informed with regard to the History of Vir- 
ginia, and in telling the story lets us into the domestic, social, religious 
and political life of the people; refuting many tenaciously held tradi- 
tions, exposing several errors, and faithfully portraying the characteris- 
tics of the Plantation Virginians. Zealous Churchmen, they were per- 
secutors of Quakers, Baptists and Puritans, and in all other respects 
conformed in adherence to their religious views to the general spirit of 
the times. Berkley, one of the early Governors, who is characterized 
by the author asa merciless zealot, has been generally regarded as voic- 
ing the people at large in his exclamation: ‘* Thank God, we have nei- 
ther schools nor printing presses!” but Mr. Cooke shows that educa- 
tion and letters were held in high esteem by many, and that schools 
were not wholly wanting. Mr. Cooke also dissipates some popular ro- 
mantic notions about the early Red Men, showing that they were very 
little unlike the western Indian of to-day, treacherous and cruel. His 
account of the failure of the first attempt to settle the country is a sad 
chapter ; and his showing that the introduction of women, the creation 
of the home, was at the foundation of ultimate success is interesting 
and instructive. The reader cannot fail of being interested in the fact 
that the Mother Country gave with lavish hand territory both its own 
and that belonging to others to Virginia and other early colonies. Not 
only the whole of Virginia, as it is now shown on the map was thus 
bestowed on a few settlers and their successors, but all of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, everything westward to the Mississippi, and as 
much further as the colony was disposed to claim. The story of Smith, 
the early Governor and defender of the colony, is full of interest as told 
in this volume. This brave man was far more than the mere adventurer, 
as many fancy. He was atrue and noble self-sacrificing soul, whose 
oft-repeated maxim was, “ We are not born for ourselves, but each to 
help-the other.” Few States have had so varied a history, or produced 
such great men, — Washington, Henry, Jefferson, and many of their 
associates, as Virginia; and it is more than fortunate that Mr. Cooke is 
the historian of such a Commonwealth. 

Mr. Barrows calls his work not so much a history of Oregon, as of 
the struggle for its possession by Spain, France, Russia, England, and 
the United States ; and of the final success of the latter, based on pri- 
ority of discovery, purchase from France, explorations, and settlements. 
The long protracted dispute, lasting ninety years, between England and 
the United States, the subject of several Treaties, Councils, Conven- 
tions, was at last settled by the Emperor of Germany, to whom both 
Powers had agreed to refer their differences, in 1872. By this settle- 
ment the United States came into possession of what is now covered by 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington, a territory thirty-two times as large as 
Massachusetts. The details of this controversy and struggle, including 
much valuable information in regard to that gigantic monopoly, the 
Hudson Bay Company, which by deception, falsehood, probably also 
the employment of the Indians to do murderous work, discouraged and 
impeded emigration to this vast region which it sought to exclude from 
civilization, are graphically and eloquently related by Mr. Barrows. In 
addition to all this, his book gives useful information with regard to 
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hunting and trading, the romance, and often the tragedy of immigration, 
the habits of the people, thcir efforts to civilize and Christianize the red 
man, and a great variety of facts touching the past and present history 
and resources of the great Pacific State. To all interested in the rapid 
march and successful development of American civilization, this history 
of Oregon will supply much information. 

Mr. Browne’s Maryland is a history of that Commonwealth prior to 
the American Revolution, the fortunes of a Palatinate, created by Eng- 
land. The characteristics of the several Lords Baltimore, their policies, 
the manner of managing their affairs, the collisions with the Puritans, 
troubles with the Virginians, and the Dutch settlers on portions of their 
territory, are well described. The original Proprietor was a Roman 
Catholic, and Mr. Browne claims that under him and all his Catholic 
successors, all believers in the Christian religion were equal before the 
law, and all support to churches or ministers was voluntary. 


‘* While as yet,’’ he says, ‘‘ there was no spot in Christendom where religious belief 
was free, and when even the Commons of England had openly declared against tolera- 
tion, Calvert founded a community wherein no man was to be molested for his faith. 
At atime when absolutism had struck down representative government in England, 
and it was doubtful if a Parliament of freemen would ever meet again, he founded a 
community in which no laws were to be made without the consent of the freemen. 
The Ark and the Dove [ships in which the colonists came] were names of happy omen: 
the one saved from the general wreck the gerins of political liberty, and the other bore 
the olive-branch of religion’s peace.’’ 


Changes came after a while in the government of Maryland. For six 
years the Puritans were in powen, and their toleration included all ex- 
cept Papists, Prelatists, and those who held objectionable doctrines. 
Then for eighty years the Established Church had sway, glebes and 
churches were created for their special benefit ; and while there was con- 
nivance for Dissenters, the severest penal laws were set against Cath- 
olics, no Catholic attorney being allowed to practice in the Province. 
Mr. Browne writes of all this in a candid spirit, gives us admirable des- 
criptions of the home life and plantation habits of the people, and thus 
makes a valuable contribution to history. 

Professor Shaler only claims for his volume that it is a short story of 
the development of the State of Kentucky; but really it is more than 
this, being in a considerable portion devoted to a sketch of the history 
of the Virginians, by whom Kentucky was settled. While due credit is 
given to the intelligence, patriotism, and general services of Daniel 
Boone, the general impression that Boone was the first and typical pio- 
neer in settling the State, is corrected by earlier dates and other names. 
The causes of the building of a new Commonwealth, the character of 
the early settlers, the history of the separation from Virginia, the share 
of Kentuckians in the war of 1812. the war with Mexico, and the late 
Rebellion, are discussed intelligently and fairly. The chapter on The 
Beginning of the Civil War is especially important and interesting. 
The author was an uncompromising Union man, but he does full justice 
to the motives of many who cast in their lot.with the Confederacy, and 
places in a clear light the embarrassing position of the State as border 
territory. His account of this and other facts and principles in the his- 
tory of the State which eirly obtained the name of the “ dark and bloody 
ground,” and particularly of the critical periods in its history, is admira- 
bly written, and will be found both entertaining and profitable by the 
reader. 
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2. The Reality of Faith. By Newman Smyth, Author of “ Old Faiths in New 
Lights,” ‘‘ Orthodox Theology of To-day,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1884, 12mo. pp. xiii., 315. $1.50. 


Whatever comes from the pen of Dr. Newman Smyth, is not only 
worth reading, but will certainly be read. He is a leader in many phases 
of modern thought known as The New Orthodoxy, and champions his | 
cause with a clearness of statement evincing his own apprehension of 
it, and an earnestness that is born of deep conviction of its truth. In 
“The Reality of Faith,” a collection of Sermons from his pulpit efforts 
during the last two years, his avowed motive appeals directly to all that 
is within us of desire and effort to apply Christian truth to the every- 
day needs of men. The questions which we are now called to meet are 
not, he says, chiefly questions about particular words of doctrine, but 
they concern the reality of all faith. 

‘* Present religious issues are not formed around some special system of Christian 
doctrines; religion itself is confronted with unbelief. The religious question is between 
practical atheism and real faith in the living God. We are compelled, therefore, to 
return to tha first, commanding principles of the Christian revelation; and we should 
not regard with suspicion, but welcome with friendly ecclesiastical hospitality, all in- 
quiries, and especially any new Biblical studies which may enable us to stand more 


intelligently and secarely upon the final tacts of the work of the Spirit of God in 
human consciousness and in the history of redemption.” 


Confronted by such a declaration we can have little heart to harshly 
criticise the theological form in which some of these sermons are cast, 
but are disposed to get at, if possible,the common Christian ground on 
which we may stand and endorse the earnest effort to make men see and 
admire and embrace the Realities of Christian Faith. Wemay say, how- 
ever, that the sermons do not seem to us to be all of equal merit, nor 
of equal value for this purpose ; but taken as a whole, they are able and 
persuasive. To our liking the best is the sermon on “ The Christ Like- 
ness of God,” the basal idea of which is: “ At all times, and in all re- 
lations, we are to conceive of God both as the Living Presence, and as 
the Christlike one.” 


8. Ezra Abbott. ‘* And ye shall know the truth, and the truthshall make you free.”’ 
Published for the Alumni ot the Harvard Divinity School. Cambridge: 1884. 8vo. 


pp. 74. 


This handsome volume containe-besides the Address of Professor 
Everett at the funeral of Dr. Abbott, the Addresses at the Memorial 
Service, June 24. 1884, by Rev. Augustas Woodbury, Rev. Drs. Peabody 
and Thayer, aud Memorial Tributes from Academical and Literary 
Bodies, and from Personal Sources. There is also a brief Biographical 
Note, and a full list of Dr. Abbott's publications. The whole is pref- 
aced with an admirable portrait. 

The greatness of Dr. Abbott as a scholar has been established be- 
yond a doubt by the able and overwhelming replies which have been 
made to the attempt of a recent writer to disparage his abilities and his 
work ; and as the years pass on the eulogies preserved in this Memorial 
volume will be more and more clearly seen to be deserveu praise of a 
scholar without an equal in New Testament Studies; and a Christian 
of wonderful nearness to the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 


4. Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885 16mo. pp. viii., 441. $1.25. 


Mr. Bancroffin his admirable notice of this book in the North A mer- 
ican Review, counts it one of the most fortunate and appropriate of al] 
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circumstances that subject and author are so wedded together in these 
pages; and from his wonderful resources and great facility in their use, 
our unrivalled historian sends forth a criticism of both Mr. Emerson 
and Dr. Holmes, which is accurate, genial and exhaustive. Little or 
nothing is left for another to say. 

The scope and extent of Dr. Holmes’ work in this biography are thus 
given by himself: 

‘‘Emerson delineates himself so pertectly in his various writings that the careful writer 
sees his nature just as it was in all its essentials, and has little more to learn than 
those human accidents which individualize him in space and time. About all these 
accidents we have a natural and pardonable curiosity. We wish to know of what race 
he came, what were the conditions into which he was born, what educational and 
social influences helped to mould his character, and what new elements Nature added 
to make him Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 


Of these “‘accidents ” Dr. Holmes writes in the most interesting and 
instructive manner, showing how heredity, New England life, unique 
and curious characters with whom Emerson’s boyhood was brought in 
contact, the social influences of the age, the originality of the man him- 
self taking up and appropriating all these, produced the Transcendental 
philosopher. The biographer is always highly appreciative of his sub- 
ject, but does not always agree with him, indeed, confesses that at times 
he does not understand his utterances, and that when in the “ transcen- 
dental mood.” his reflections “‘ sometimes irresistibly suggest the close 
neighborhood of the sublime to the ridiculous. But,” he adds, —in 
words which most delicately and exactly describe many of Mr. Emer- 
son’s imaginative conceptions, — very near that precipitous border line 
there is a charmed region where, if the statelier growths of philosophy 
die out and disappear, the flowers of poetry next the very edge of the 
chasm have a peculiar and mysterious beauty.” 

Of mere personalities Dr. Holmes has little to say. We learn from 
him, however, that Mr. Emerson's New England tringing up was mani- 
fest in the fact that “‘fze at breakfast was one of his weaknesses.” And 
to the defence of this now much abused article of diet, Dr. Holmes thus 
loyally advances: “ Let me say here that pie, often foolishly abused, is 
a good creature, at the right time and in angles of thirty or forty de- 
grees. In semi-circles and quadrants it may sometimes prove too much 
for delicate stomachs. But here was Emerson, a hopelessly confirmed 
pie-eater, never, so far as | remember, complaining of dyspepsia; and 
there, on the other side was Carlyle, feeding largely on wholesome oat- 
meal, groaning with indigestion all his days, and living with half his 
self-consciousness habitually centred beneath his diaphragm.” 

The closing pages of this book are occupied with a just and loving 
estimate of Mr. Emerson’s character and genius. The whole volume is 
the most charming biography that has come from the modern press, and 
the publishers have put it in the most appropriate form for convenient 
use. 


5. The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order. Derived from the 
Tibetan works in the Bkah-Hgyur and Bstan-Hgyur. Followed by Notices on the 
Early History of Tibet and Khoten. ‘Translated by W. Woodville Rockhill, Second 
Secretary U. S. Legation in China. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1885. ‘vo. pp. 
xii., 273. $3.00. 


It appears from the Introduction to this curious work, that some of 
the sources of the life of Buddha, and the History of his Order, differ 
largely from what are alleged to be the same sources, when they are ex- 
amined in their Pali or Chinese, or in their Tibetan dress. The dif- 


’ 
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ferences are so great that this Life of Buddha, from the Thibetan lan- 
guage is quite different, as we understand it, from former works on this 
subject, which have come from the translation of professedly the same 
story from other languages. Mr. Rockhill aims to show what is.the true 
translation of the Tibetan Tripitaka, and what are the evidences of the 
reliability and correctness of the sources which he employs. Orthodox 
and heretical Buddhism are also defined and described ; and to the 
growing class of readers of such literature his book cannot fail to be 
interesting and profitable. 


6. The Reality of Religion. By Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., D.D., Pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 16mo. pp. Xxii., 
146. $1.00. 


This is a beautiful specimen of book-making, large, clear type, heavy 
paper, and neat binding. The author’s object, which he seeks to unfold 
in six discourses, is to satisfy “the longing of the soul for a personal 
friendship with God.” The sermons are hortatory, not doctrinal in the 
strict sense of the word,although occasional assertions betray the author’s 
belief in some of the severest phases of the old orthodoxy. The 
topics treated are: A Real Religion Necessary, The Living God, The 
Living Soul, The Living Word, The Living Sacrifice, The Living Christ. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s style is simple and direct, at times quite declamatory, 
but always earnest, fervent, and easilycomprehended. The reader will 
be profited in the perusal of these pages. 


7. Letters from Hell, given in English by L. W.J.S. With a Preface by George 
MacDonald, LL.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 12mo. pp. ix., 350. 


This is a singular book, a strange medley of fancies, a novelist’s at- 
tempt to seize the poet’s privilege, and “give to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name,” while at the same time it paints in graphic colors 
the horrors of a wounded conscience. The book originally appeared in 
Denmark, and the present translation is from the German. The pro- 
fessed author of the “Letters” is a man who, while on earth was a 
sensualist, but who often, under the guidance of a pure girl, to whom he 
was sincerely attached, and whom he would have married had not death 
early. taken her away, had glimpses of duty and yearnings for a better 
life. Dying at the ageof fifty, he finds himself in hell, from which place 
he sends these autobiographic letters, by the hand of a restless spirit 
who often revisits the earth, to a friend yet in the flesh, cautioning him 
— leaving his pen and pencil crosswise on his desk, and to get rid 
of the supernumerary cocks in his farmyard, as the sight of the one 
and the sound of the crowing of the other greatly disturbs and frightens 
his messenger (p. 180).. Hel: is described at great length as being 
boundless in extent, full of fears and terrors, yet containing theatres, 
ball roonis, market-places, churches, and everything known on the earth, 
even toa fac-simile Jerusalem, where the scenes of the life of Christ 
are constantly re-enacted, and the horrible destruction of the temple 
and the people by the Romans follows. The greater part of those who 
die are said to go to hell (p. 164). Women are becoming far more nu- 
merous there than men (p. 162), and a great many are there who never 
committed any crime (p. 48). Neglect, selfishness, even over-piety (p. 
185), are umong the causes of their.coming there. His beloved, — who 
is now in heaven. and who, as hell swings round into the light of its in- 
effable glory, he sometimes sees, —died of enlargement of the heart, 
would not have died, — so it is now revealed to him, —if “even when 
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the shadow of death was upon her,” he had yielded to the strivings of 
grace (p. 205).: If it were possible, he says, to remember the name 0 

the Son of God, even the lost in hell might be saved, but it cannot pos- 
sibly be recalled (p. 32); yet on pp. 227-229 it is many times remem- 
bered and written! At present the damned are not punished, but are 
merely experiencing the natural consequence of their life on earth; 
“not tormented, but tormenting themselves,” the day of doom will re- 
veal to them the punishment yet tocome. Out of hell there is no re- 
demption ; yet in his wanderings to the uttermost bound of hell, where 
is the gulf separating the lost from the saved, and where he finds many 
arich man looking across-and entreating for a drop of water, “ that first 
rich man of the gospel does not appear to be among them; there is a 
rumor that perchance he was saved ” (p. 254). _ So in various places, as 
Pp. 215, 293, 341, are glimpses of hope, based on reasonings which it 
would seem to be impious to attempt to gainsay, that forgiveness and 
salvation are not impossible for any. 

In spite of its strange conceits, contradictions and superstitious fan- 
cies, the book is interesting reading. Its style is strong and captivating, 
and its pictures of the horrors of remembered sins are true descriptions 
of the lashings of an injured conscience. 


8. The Elements of Moral Science. Theoretical and Practical. By Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
8vo. pp xxv., 574. $3.00 


This volume deals with the theory and practice of morals, a realm of 
thought in which the author has long been an acknowledged and hon- 
ored master. It is written primarily as a text-book in the class-room of 
students supposed to have some familiarity with psychological and phil- 
osophical studies, and a willingness for close and earnest thought. But 
it may be presumed to be more than a text-book, since it is the produc- 
tion of a College President. one who, from his position and fitness for 
it, is known to have a strong personal influence with his pupils. In the 
case of Dr. Porter, who has passed a long life in the class-room, this 
treatise on Moral Science may be considered as containing the result of 
a ripe scholarship and an extended and wise observation of life. The 
plan of the work leads the student first to consider the theory of morals, 
and secondly, its practical applications. Each occupies about equal 
space. On the question of the origin of moral distinctions, President 
Porter seems to bea disciple of Lotze: Man is a being knowing his 
own good, and choosing it of his own free will. On the application of 
principles, he does not seem to be logically rigid. As an illustration : 
lotteries are said to be open to the same objection as gambling; yet 
“lotteries or raffling in benevolent or religious fairs,” are rather, com- 
mended than condemned, although “ It may be, and doubtless is, true, 
that such practices foster tastes that are frivolous, and possibly are 
worse” (p. 358). The large door opened for the permission of lotteries 
in church and benevolent fairs, cannot easily be shut against the plea 
for their more general use. : As a whole, however, this book is valuable 
for its many excellent lessons, and the study of it cannot fail of being 
_ profitable. 


9. The Diplomatic History of the War for the Union, bring the Fifth volume of the 
Works of Wm. H. Seward. Edited by George E. Baker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1884.  &vo. pp. viii., 626. 


This concluding volume of the works of Mr. Seward. reflects great 
credit on the fidelity, zeal and ability of the editor, in so faithfully se- 
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lecting from the great mass of material comprising the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of 1861-65, as to give a full and connected Diplomatic 
History covering that eventfnl period. 

After a brief Biographical and Historical Memoir, covering the period 
beginning with Mr. Seward’s induction into the office of Secretary of 
State, March sth, 1861, and ending with the presentation ceremonies 
and unveiling of the statue of Mr. Seward, in New York City, in:1876 ; 
Mr. Baker makes-.copious extracts‘from the Diary and Notes of the 
War, compiling for this purpose from Mr. Seward’s almost daily des- 
patches to the Ministers of our Government abroad, designed to give 
them authentic annals of the progress of the war, views which were 
usually those also of President Lincoln. It stirs the blood again with 
the old-time patriotic ardor, to read some of the statements of anxiety, 
defeat, victory, and the final end of the conflict in the restoration of the 
Union and the death of slavery. We recall with special vividness the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Seward that the Union cause made rapid advance 
in the sympathies of the people when it was ascertained that the reso- 
lution passed by the Convention which nominated Gen McClellan for 
the Presidency, declaring that the military defence of the Union had 
failed, and that there must be a cessation of hostilities, with a future 
reference to a Convention, had been framed at a meeting at Niagara, 
between official «gents of the rebels, and some of their northern sym- 
pathizers. Indeed, we can hardly turn a page of this large portion of 
the volume, without living the past over again and sharing as we then 
shared in its varying experiences. 

Another large portion of the volume, Selections from Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, embraces ninety-eight of Mr. Seward’s despatches. se- 
lected with reference to giving a complete view of his philosophy. as 
well as a history of the diplomatic relations of the country during this 
trying period. The famous Trent affair is quite fully presented ; many 
questions of international Jaw are discussed ; and a general survey is 
obtained of the vexed questions with which the Secretary of State was 
compelled to grapple in his efforts to prevent the recognition of the 
Confederacy abroad. A few Miscellaneous Papers and Occasional 
Speeches complete the volume. The whole gives us a view of the 
learned, patriotic. and pure-minded Statesman, as no works of another 
could have presented him to the present generation. 


10. Library of Biblical and Theological Literature Edited by George R. Crooks, 
D.D., and John F. Hurst, ).D. Vol. III. Theological Encyclopecia and Methodology. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1884. 8vo. pp. iv., 596. $3.50. 


This volume is thoroughly German in its cumbrous and pedantic title, 
its modes of thought, its standpoint, and dim terminology, and its mass 
of German bibliography appended to each section. The work of Drs. 
Crooks and Hurst is mainly editorial, with brief accounts of English 
and American efforts in the various fields of theological study, and the 
addition of English and American bibliography, a work which the Ger- 
man author had wholly ignored. The object of the work is to set forth 
the Substance of Theological Doctrines and to describe the Methods of 
their Study. The author, Dr. Karl R. Hagenbach, was fully qualified 
for his work, and has given the best treatise on.the-subject that: has yet 
been published. 

After a very full Introduction, the work before us is divided into two 
parts. Part I. treats of General Theological Encyclopedia : its rela- 
tions to other Sciences, and its aims. In this is included the consider- 
ation of Theology as a Positive Science, as a Practical Art, in its His- 
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torical Development, its relation to the Preparatory Science, to the Arts 
and. Practical Culture, and to Philosophy. The Prevailing Tendencies 
of Theological Thought are next dwelt upon, and the Relation of the 
Student to these Tendencies. Part II. treats of Special Theological 
Encyclopedia: the Départments of Theology and their Relation to 
each other. Under this head we have Exegesis, Criticism, Historical, 
Systématic and Practical Theology. ? 
In the absence of a wholly English or American work on this impor- 
tant theme, treating it from our more familiar standpoint, and in simpler 
and less involved style, this volume is the best to which the student of 
‘Theology now has access ; and the editors and publishers deserve great 
praise for the manner in which they have placed it before the public. 


11. The Historical Reference Book, comprising’a Chronological Table of Universal 
History, a Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, a Biographical Dictionary. 
With Geographical Notes. For the use of Students, Teachers, and Readers. By 
Lewis Heilprin. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1885. 8vo. pp. xi., 569. 


A great desideratum in the use of Reference books of Chronology, 
history and biography, is the assurance of accuracy ; so many mistakes 
of dates and also of fact prevail in very pretentious works on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Heilprin is a careful and painstaking student, and has had 
large experience in his connection with this kind of work in verifying 
dates for Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. He here gives us a com- 
pact, well arranged, and easily handled book; well adapted for general 
use. : 


12. History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. 1V. Mediseval Chris- 
tianity. From Gregory I. to Gregory VIi. A.D. 590-1073. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. svo. pp. xiii. 799. $400. 


This volume covers the period in the history of the Latin Church 
when, though Saints were most largely added to the Calendar, gross 
sensuality and avarice abounded. and priests and people were more relig- 
ious than moral, ignorance and immorality going hand in hand. It was 
a period of protracted and often angry discussion on the questions of 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, two wills in Christ, Christ the Son 
of God by nature or adoption, predestination, and the Eucharist. Great 
missionary zeal characterized a portion of the period, and England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, Scandinavia, were converted. From 
Gregory the Great down to the abominations of the Tusculan Popes, 
through the conflicts of the East and the West, and the relations of the 
Church to Mohammedanism, Dr. Schaff leads his readers along with a 
sure hand ; the whole narrative being characterized by thoroughness, 
though concise, and by a comprehensiveness that snus the book a 
marvel of literary excellence. A significant note at the close of the 
third chapter sets in clear light the resemblances of American Mor- 
monism to Oriental Mohammedanism. 

The two Universalists who flourished in the period covered by this 
volume, Maximus the Confessor, A.D. 580-662, and Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, A.D. 800-877, receive just and appreciative notice. Of the 
former it is said: “‘ Maximus is one of the most prolific writers of the 
Greek Church, and by reason of his ability stands in the front rank” 
(p. 623). And of his doctrine of destiny: “ All rational essences shall 
ultimately be're-united with God, and the final glorification of God- will 
be by the complete destruction of evil * (p. 625). Of Scotus. Erigena, 
Dr. Schaff says that he was the “ greatest Greek scholar of the ninth 
century, and of the whole period in the west” (p. 611). He “ was one 
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of the ornaments of the Court [of France] by reason of his great learn- 
ing, his signal ability both as teacher and philosopher, and his blameless 
life. He was popularly regarded as having boundless knowledge, and 
in reality his attainments were uncommon ” (p. 762). And his Univer- 
salism is acknowledged in his statement concerning “ God as the end of 
all creation, which after the defeat of all opposition, must return to Him 
in an gmoxatactac«e tav mavtwv” (p. 542). Ard in a foot note it is 


added: “The predesination theory of Scotus has some points of re- 
semblance with that of Schleiermacher, who defended the Calvinistic 
particularism, but only as a preparatory stage to universal election and 
restoration ”’ (p. 541). 


13. The Words of Christ as Principles of Personal and Social Growth. By John 
Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 12mo. pp. vii., 220. $150. 


The aim of this excellent book is to show that the redemption of men 
from sin is not to be wrought out in any mechanical way, nor by regard- 
ing the declarations of Christ as merely utterances made in the past and 
certified by historic proof, but “ by living, present principles, finding 
their way into the thoughts, hearts, actions of men.” ‘ Without any 
light estimate of historic proof, we wish simply to waive it, and to in- 
quire in what relations the words of Christ. as they have actually reached 
us, stand to the problem of life. We wish to see whether the assertion, 
I am the way, the truth, and the life, can be sustained and verified by 
the constitution of the human mind and of society. and by the histuri- 
cal development which is in progress under our very eyes.” The gen- 
eral course of the discussion which follows can be indicated best, per- 
haps, by quoting the titles of the successive chapters. The first three 
consider the Personality, Rationality, and Spirituality of the Words of 
Christ; the second three the Laws of Truth, Love and Consecration ; 
the third three, Individual and Social Growth, and the Growth of So- 
ciety Historically ; and the concluding chapter defines and discusses 
the Natural and the Supernatural. It is impossible in a brief notice like 
this, to do justice to the full scope of the argument thus developed ; and 
we must content ourselves with a single illustration, and urge the reader 
= obtain the book for himself if he would partake of a more ample 
east. 


“ Evidently,” says President Bascom, * whether we acknowledge Christ or not, we 
must fullow in his steps, if we seek our own perfection and the perfection of men. 
The needed ideas have been furnished, the needed methods initiated, and all that re- 
mains to be done is to go forward. Take the command: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart. and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, as expounding the terms of our relations to God; take the com- 
mand: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and the parable of the Good Samaritan 
as its working formula; add to these the life of Christ as the one immaculate fact in 
the world’s history under these laws, and we can hardly fail to see how the great 
spiritual prob’em of the world now stands, how far it has been wrought out, and how 
it remains to be finished.”’ 


14. Thirty Thousand Thoughts, being extracts covering a comprehensive circle of 
religious and allied apie, gathered from the best available sources, of all ages and all 
schools of thuught. With suggestive ard seminal headings and homiletical and illumi- 
native framework: the whole arranged upon a scientific basis. With classified and 
thought multiplying lists, comparative tables, and elaborate indices, alphabetical, top- 
ical, textual and Scriptural.. Edited by the Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A , Rev. Joseph 
S. Exell, M.A., Rev. Charles'Neil, M.A. Vol. III. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1885. Royal 8vo. pp. vi., 520. $3.50. 


The purport of this book is well indicated in its ample title. The 
special themes here dealt with are The Virtues, including Excellences. 
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The main divisions relate to Justice, Wisdom, Benevolence, Self-Con- 
trol. These are so subdivided as to require over a hundred differently 
framed main-headings. The extracts are chiefly in prose, with quite 
frequent happily chosen poetic quotations. Following the 426 pp. de- 
voted to the Virtues, are nearly a hundred on the Mosaic Economy. 
How near the compilers are to reaching their thirty thousand Thoughts 
contemplated in the completed work, may be noticed when we say that 
the last selection in this volume is numbered 10,791. Seven volumes, 
it is calculated, will be required to complete the work. The whole, 
when completed, will be carefully indexed. The range of subjects in. 
dicated is larger than was ever contemplated by any compilers before : 
indeed, the plan is wholly unique, no one having ever attempted the like. 
The work will prove of great value to stadents and writers. 


15. An Outline of the Future Religion of the World, with a consideration of the facts 
and doctrines on which it will probably be based. By T. Lloyd Stanley. New York: 
G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 1884. 8vo. pp. xi. 588. 


A somewhat careful perusal of this book leads us to doubt the pro- 
priety of its title, since full five-sixths of the pages are occupied in 
describing the religions of the past, and but a small fraction of the 
remaining fifth relates directly to the question of the religion of the 
future. There is much destructive criticism of records of the past, 
including both general books of the Bible, and a very easy disposition is 
manifest to accept tradition, myth, assumption, with regard to other so- 
called Sacred Books, as proof of well-ascertained and reliable antiquity. 

The author is evidently a believer in Evolution in the Spiritual no 
less than in the material world, and he therefore discusses the religious 
teachers and their theories in the light of this belief ; and, as against 
what we understand to be the best scholarship of the age, seeks to con- 
nect the language and mythology of distinct races in order to demon- 
strate his supposed line of succession of religious thought. We ques- 
tion the validity of his speculations and arguments in defence of such a 
union between the Aryan and the Semitic races, and do not think them 
warranted by his data. Between Judaism and the Gospel, Moses and 
Christ, there is beyond all question a connection. Christ’s references 
to Moses and the Old Testament, and his claim to be the fulfiller of 
prophecy, clearly shows this ; but when Mr. Stanley has elim:nated the 
supernatural from the element of prophecy, and denies the wonder- 
working power of Jesus as the credentials of his Messiahship, the con- 
nection becomes dim and uncertain, and the special authority of the 
teachings of either will be hard to find. 

It would seem, however, as if the author did not look to mere natural 
development for his religion of the future, but expected something added 
which Nature cannot supply, an object of worship higher than anything 
that man is likely to evolve. “ An previous evolutions,” he says, “in 
developing up to man, indicate the possibility, nay, the probability, of 
further evolution till a perfection is reached ; such perfected humanit 
might, indeed, fill the idea of God as a moral being, but it would still 
leave the problem of Nature, and of its origin, unsolved — if it be sup- 
posed to continue to have only human nature and powers.” There isa 
manifest reverence for Christ, it should be said, several times expressed 
in these pages, and in the Prefatory Remarks belief is expressed that 
“the world’s-religion of a not distant future will rest mainly on the 
teaching of Christ:” but he adds, “the Christianity of the future will 
be relieved from the incubus.of the marvellous and the legendary.” 
Will this be likely to include the Resurrection of Christ ? 
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16. The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the: Fathers down to 
A.D, 325. The Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D , Editors. 
American Reprint of the Edinburgh Edition. Revised and Chronologically Arranged, 
with brief Prefaces and occasional Notes, by A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. Volume I. 
The Apostolic Fathers — Justin Martvr —Ireneus. Buffalo, N. Y.; The Christian: 
Literature Publishing Company. 1885. Royal 8vo. pp. ix., 602. $8.00. 


We called attention to the probable issue of this volume in the Quar- 
TERLY for April. We are now in receipt of the book, and find it quite: 
up to the promise made before its publication. As before stated, it is a 
reprint, in one volume, of the contents of Vols. 1, 2 and 3 of the Edin- 
burgh edition, and is furnished at one-third the price of those volumes. 
We hesitate not to say, after a comparison of the two editions that this 
is preferable to the foreign issue, and would be, even if the cost was the 
same, nine dollars instead of three. The paper is excellent, the type 
clear, the double columns are so well arranged, and the notes are so 
numerous and concise, that it is a comfortable book to handle, an enjoy- 
able one for the eye to rest upon, besides being an exceedingly profitable 
one for the minister to read. This last particular is the i aupeeteat 
one, and may well be emphasized. When we consider that this volume 
contains all that there is extant of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
— Clement, Mathetes, Polycarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, and Papias, — 
with the added writings of Justin Martyr, and Jrenzus, all originally 
written between A.D. 97 and 200, touching so closely on the times cf 
the Apostles, containing many references to and quotations from the 
New Testament records, their value, both as evidence of the authenticity 
of our four gospels, and as indications of the belief of these early Chris- 
tians, to every minister of the Gospel is apparent. We hope that many 
of the Universalist ministry will avail themselves of this rare opportu- 
nity of thus enriching their libraries. This volume, and those which 
are to follow, cannot be obtained at the bookstores, but only by sub-. 
scription, addressed to the Publishing Company, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


17. Personal Traits of British Authors. Byron, Shelley, Moore, Rogers, Keats,. 
Southey, Landor. Edited by Edward T. Mason. With Portraits. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 12mo. pp. xi., 822. $1.25. 

Personal Traits of British Authors. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Procter. Edited by Edward T. Mason. With Portraits. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 12mo. pp. xi., 295. $1.25. 


These are the titles of two of the four volumes now being issued by 
the Scribner’s for the purpose of describing and illustrating the personal 
characteristics of twenty-seven authors chosen as fair representatives of 
the last hundred years of English ‘literature. The editor has made 
search of everything accessible “ which might throw light upon these 
authors ; upon their appearance, habits, manners; upon their talk, their 
work and their play, their strength and weakness — physical, mental, 
moral.” The result is that many excellences and traits which could not 
be discovered from the writings of these men, are brought to light,— 
many grotesque and laughable pictures are drawn, — and alas! foibles, 
weaknesses, meanness, vices are revealed. The books are exceedingly 
interesting, besides being helpful in furnishing material for biographical 
study. Two things to which Mr. Mason has given attention, —a full 
list of all the works quoted in each volume, and a copious Index, — add 
much to the value of these Personal Traits. The publishers have given. 
excellent paper, large and clear print, and handsome binding. 
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18. A Memorial of Rev. Warren A. Cudworth. By his Sister. With Portrait. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 12mo. pp. 380. $1.50. 


This faithful account of a Good Minister of Jesus Christ, whose 
earthly career came to a close while he was engaged in leading a large 
congregation, composed of representatives of all the Protestant Churches. 
of East Boston, in prayer, on Thanksgiving Day, 1883, is exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable reading. Mr. Cudworth was a popular preacher, 
an honored Chaplain during the late war, and an ever ready helper in 
any good work which needed his services. The admirable portrait in 
this Memorial presents him just as he appeared to the outer eye, while 
his letters from the field of war reveal to the heart the man in the great- 
ness and tenderness of his nature. ; 


19. Congressional Government. A Study in American Politics. By Woodrow 
Wilson, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1885. 16mo. pp. vi. 383. $1.25. 


The attempt is made in this volume to point out the special features 
of the Federal System of Government, and to show in what respect it: 
differs from other governmental systems. The contrast is found not in 
differences between presidential and monarchical governments, but be- 
tween Congressional and Parliamentary, or any other form of practical 
legislation. Congressional government, the author seeks to show, is. 
Committee government; Parliamentary government is government by 
a responsible Cabinet Ministry. And so the difference is supposed to- 
be narrowed down to the legislative machinery. ‘“ The balances of the 
Constitution,” says Mr. Wilson, “are for the most part only ideal.” 
This is a somewhat exaggerated statement, and many of the criticisms. 
sustaining it seem denunciatory and sweeping, and betray what we must. 
style an un-American preference for Foreign manners and customs.. 
But there can be no doubt that many abuses are here censured, and that 
in some respects there have been sad departures from the better plans 
pursued in the early days of the Republic. The author’s style is clear 
and earnest, and he has certainly rendered great service to all students. 
of politics, as well as to that more general class of readers who ought: 
to know how our Fathers formed our system and government, how it 
has developed, and what are its advantages and defects. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Hallam Succession, a Tale of Methodist Life in two Countries. By Amelia E.. 
Barr New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1885. 12mo. pp. 310. $1.00. A very olever 
story, well told, and full of varied incidert. It is not a history of Methodism, except 
incidentally as narratives of their career and work are given by the few Methodist 

reachcrs who are brought to notice in it; but a story of the fortunes of two Methodist 
amilies, one in the Old world and one in the New. There are fine pictures of English: 
and Texan life; and the sentiment of the book is healthy. 


Anthé. By Mrs. G. W. Chandler. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1885. 12mo. 
pp. 272. $1.00. An intelligent and wealthy physician-crossed by a great wrong and 
sorrow, becemes an Atheist, and gives to his only daughter the name which expresses 
his unbelief. Her heart rebels against the slsamsianian tas sees no way out of the diffi- 
culty until, burdened with a great trouble which leads ber to attempt self-destruction, 
she 1s brought by-the patience, faith, and sustaining hope of a crippled little child, 
who dies in great peace and triumph, to find for herself the reality and blessedness of 
Christian faith. There is much more to praise than to censure in the treatment given 
to theological questions, and the book cannot fail to profit and please its readers. 
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The Chatauqua Text-Books. No. 48. Our Superintendent. By J. H. Vincent, D.D, 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 18mo. pp.29. 10 cents. Dr. Vincent has a wonder- 
ful faculty for discoursing on Sunday School themes; and in this little pamphlet has 
said wise and helpful words with regard to the Sunday School Superintendent. 


Oxford League Series. Nos. 1-7. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 16mo. 5c. each. 
This is a handsome series of pamphlets on the follewing themes: Ancestry of the 
: Wesley Family; The Oxford Methodist Brotherhood; The Birthplace of Methodism; 
Methodist Converts in High Places; The Literary Work of the Wesleys; Place of Ed- 
ucation in English Methodism; Place of Education in American Methodism. With the 
exception of the first, which centains 20 pages, they occupy 16 pages of good, clear 
print, and are written in good style, evincing a liberal spirit. 


Theology of Nature and Revelation. By an Amateur Theologian. New York: 
O. Hutchinson. 1885. 16mo. pp. 55. This is an exceedingly clever pamphlet, 
showing a perfect harmony between God’s Works, Revelation and Purpose. God's 
law is shown to be perfect in its design, adaptation, and the certainty of its rewards 
and penalties; and man is proven to be fitted by nature to obedience and to find his 
hell in rebellion against God’s righteous commands, and his heaven in perfect obedi- 
ence. The whole process of life is therefore educational, and in the end the perfected 
man will be the result. 


The Arguments against Woman Suffrage by Judge John Lowell, Miss Mary Dewey, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, President L. Clarke Seelye, Hon. Thomas Weston, Mrs. A. 
D. 'T. Whitney, and Rev. Brooke Hereford. Carefully examined and completely 
answered. By D.P. Livermore. Annual Review. Melrose: 1885. 16mo. pp. 56. 
The arguments here reviewed were made before a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, in March of this year. They were not remarkable for weight of iutelli- 
gence, logic, or statement of fact, and Mr. Livermore’s work, which is, as usual, thor- 
ough, has been easily performed. 


Library of the Fathers of the Church. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 1885. This is 
an attempt to publish a good edition of the Fathers in an inexpensive manner, espe- 
cially adapted to the economic necessities of the clergy, by issuing the series twice a 
months in Parts, of 120 pages, at 25 cents each, or to these who subscribe in advance, 

‘as they do toa magazine, $5.00 a year, or $2.50 for six months, payable on receipt of 
the Second Number. This will make the cost of the entire series aboat $16.00. The 
specimen pages before us are octavo in form, good, clear paper, and large, open-faced 


type. 

The Great Serpent Mound. Described by J. P. McLean. These four pages des- 
criptive of the Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, are reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian. The entire length of this artificial work — wrought by whom? — is 
eleven hundred and sixteen feet. This serpent is represented as attempting to swallow 
a frog which is about sixty feet long. The frog escapes, and in making its a 
emits an egg which flies into the mouth of the serpent. Mr. McLean thinks that the 
‘* frog may represent thc creative, the egg the prodnctive, and the serpent the destruc- 
tive powers of nature.”’ 


The Meisterschaft System. A short and practical method of acquirmg complete 
flueney of speech in the Italian Language. By Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. Boston: 
1885. 16mo. pp. 66. This system, adapted for private study or in classes, is well 
spoken of by scholars everywhere, as avoiding much that is useless in learning a for- 
eign language, and giving great facility in speaking and understanding any tongue to 
aie itis applied. The lessons are all short, practice being blended with theory from 
the beginning, and the study never to exceed ten minutes at a time. 


The Voice. A weekly paper in the interest of Total Abstinence and Prohibition, is 
the best Temperance paper now issued, being thoroughly up with the times in its col- 
lection of facte and arguments. It is ably edited, and is full of sound teachings on this 
vital subject. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York, at $1.00 
a year. ; 

La Revista Cristiana, Periodico Mensile. Ermano Loescher. Torino — Roma — 
Firenze. This is the oaly Protestant Review published in Italy. It is well conducted, 
catholic in spirit, and made up of a great variety of articles suited to the needs of 
Protestants in the range of its circulation. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature’’ and “ Book 
Notes,” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 















THOMAS CARLYLE. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


Thomas Carlyle. 


It is the peculiar characteristic of the career of Thomas 
Carlyle that far more than any other man of letters of his 
generation he dias proved the occasion and the subject of wide 
diversity of criticism and of moral and intellectual estimate. 
Sects and parties have sprung up, their several creeds and 
platforms being so many conflicting, at least various, opinions 
of Carlyle as a writer and thinker and force in modern life. 
With some, admiration has bordered on idolatry. With others, 
dislike has touched the border land of indignant revolt. And 
between these extremes all shades of approval and censure, 
of sympathy and aversion, have been the occasions of clans 
and coteries. Of religionists he has been deemed the one of 
all contemporaries whose faith was the nearest approach to 
‘the essential and the permanent. Of infidels he has been 
assailed as the most subtle, disintegrating and destructive. 
As a reformer, the felicitous characterization, “ the Isaiah of 
the Nineteenth Century,” has been echoed, and the party 
which pays him this exalted tribute has grown with every 
decade since the first publication of ‘“‘ Sartor Resartus.” Yet 
Mr. Garrison hung his portrait with the face towards the wall 
to mark his rebuke of a heartless scoffer who had no sympathy 
for the humblest of his brethren. 

One fact is noticeable in this jargon of conflicting opinions : 
All parties have made the practical concession, that Thomas 
Carlyle had that in him which compels profound and constant 
recognition. Every age and every community has its icono- 
clasts, its scoffers, its scolds, its pretenders. But lecturers, 
preachers, editors, magazine writers and professional critics 
do not waste time or words upon them. He whom half of 
the thinking world exalts and the other half berates is thereby 
proved to have very exceptional qualities. It is not an ordi- 
nary mortal whose friends and foes unite in placing upon a 
pedestal. Scores of writers have deplored the baneful influ- 
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ence they suffered in their youth from the literary productions 
of Carlyle. Other writers have made grateful mention of 
him as the thinker and seer to whom they were indebted for 
their best intellectual quickening. In diverse ways both 
classes attribute tu him the genius which commands. Thirty 
years ago, Peter Bayne pronounced Mr. Carlyle “ the greatest 
biographic writer that ever lived.” In the same connection 
he made the avowal that Carlyle’s influence upon his “ style 
and modes of thought” was “ as powerful as” his “ mind was 
capable of receiving ;”’ ‘ yet,’ he adds, ‘ my dissent from his 
opinions is thorough and total.” Alike in his censure and 
his praise, Mr. Bayne pays great tribute to extraordinary abil- 
ities. Long before a single township in Scotland had so much 
as suspected anything unusual in the promise of the peasant- 
youth of Ecclefechan, the radiance of his first literary ven- 
tures reached the vicinity of the great Goethe, and evoked 
from the German master the prediction that a new intellectual 
star, and of the first magnitude, was rising on the borders of 
the Galway. Fifty yearsago New England’s greatest thinker, 
then in his youth, felt and confessed a new influence coming 
across the water, and of English speaking people he was the 
first to note something prophetic and revolutionary in the 
crabbed prose, yet aglow with the poetic fire, of the Scotsman 
who hardly had a name outside of his native village and the 
University to which the sagacity of his untutored father had 
sent him. But on this point enough: neither friend nor foe 
waits for proof that Thomas Carlyle, for. good or for ill, was 
a chief among the thinkers and writers of the century in 
which he lived. 

The last two years have been fruitful of commentaries upon 
Carlyle and his work. Books, magazines, pamphlets, and 
editorial articles in religious and secular journals, have found 
the topic suggestive and inspiring. Yet it is far from being 
threadbare. A few reflections somewhat out of the beaten 
track have weighed with us, and they are herewith submitted 
in the belief that they have some practical worth. 

It is undehiable, few would think of denying, that Thomas 
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Carlyle belongs to the very small category of men to whom 
the epithet Great is due. Whatisa great man? The judg- 
ment of the world has reserved the title Great for the ex- 
tremely occasional person who does not simply rise above the 
mass of his contemporaries, but who towers above them. The 
judgment of military experts, which with most of us must be 
taken upon trust, is that Hannibal, Cesar, and Napoleon were 
in ability at a vast rémove from the captains of their several. 
epochs. For the crucial epochs the Divine plan appears to be 
to furnish leaders whose genius approaches something like a. 
specific superiority. For his hour and work Richelieu appears- 
to have outweighed all else of contemporary France. The: 
English Revolution which was consummated in the beheading 
of Charles I., was rife with men of power, but Cromwell rose 
so far above all others as to form a class by himself. He: 
had no second or third. Shakespeare’s characterizing Julius 
Cesar as a Colossus bestriding the earth is as literal in fact as: 
it is poetical in form. The dramatists of the days of Queen. 
Elizabeth were marvels of genius, but all others combined in. 
one would have made no rival for the solitary Bard of Avon. 
The fertility of Napoleon in turning appalling defeat in the 
first day’s battle of Wagram, into victory on a renewed con- 
test, so amazed Masséna, perhaps the ablest of his marshals, 
and who was no courtier, as to extort from him the declara- 
tion that there were resources in the brain of his chief which he 
had simply to obey—to fathom them he had not the faculty. 
Of the class of thinkers and seers, the world’s verdict has un. 
mistakably given chief places to Socrates and Plato amoug 
the ancients, and to Bacon and Swedenborg and Goethe 
among the moderns. The peers of these royal names are 
few. We have no doubt that history will place Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in the very limited category. Unless the overflow. 
of recoynition, alike by friend and foe, attests the greatest 
delusion of our times, Thomas Carlyle was,of the preéminently 
great men among the simply ¢reat, not the least. 

Of the particular teachings, the distinctive, underlying 
‘thoughts which gave Carlyle his préeminence, making him, 
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for’ good or ill, or for both good and ill, a new and powerful 
leaven in the mental and ethical movements of the last half 
century, there is no occasion to dilate or to specify. These 
have been the burden of his critics and commentators in 
recent years, and nothing remains to be added to the category. 
Yet it strongly impresses us that something new will be said 
of Carlrle provided what we may call his creed can be formu- 
lated, or even if anything can be presented suggestive of a 
formula. We have not noted in the several volumes of his 
biography, or in the estimates which reviewers have made of 
his work, any statement that comes legitimately under this 
head. Of Socrates it is easy to say, compactly: and compre- 
hensively, that he was the first to show that morals so far 
from being conventional are actual, have a scientific basis— 
that they are not made but divinely given: a simple and com- 
monplace utterance now, but revolutionary and reconstruc- 
tive in the thinking of the ancient world. Of Bacon we are 
taught to say that he systematized the laws of induction in 
special application to the facts of the outward world, and so 
by indirection became the occasion if not the creator of the 
modern sciences. Of Kant we learn that he determined the 
intellectual categories, the primitive facts given in—not by 
but in—the human mind. Of our own great intellectual 
master, the Sage of Concord, we risk nothing in formulating 
his supreme work in the statement that man’s highest loyalty 
is that of fidelity to his own mental and moral constitution. 
Has any writer ever thrown into a brief sentence, one which 
the memory can easily hold and which can be constantly ap- 
plied, the service rendered by Thomas Carlyle as an instructor 
and moral and intellectual quickener? Of course there 
must be a good constituent of originality to enable any thinker 
to rank among the preéminently great men. Does the origi- 
nality, wittingly and unwittingly attributed to Carlyle, admit 
of simple and terse definition and differentiation? In other 
words, Can it be formulated ? 

The originality of a man’s work will of course be deter- 
mined by the peculiarity of his gifts. Now it may be a trite 
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remark that the true and effective method of reform is from 
the heart to the life, from the springs of conduct to its stream. 
Vices are not to be lopped off and simply repressed, but to 
be killed at the root. The surest cure of special ills is in cur- 
ing the general ill. It would be. preposterous to say that in 
perceiving and acting upon this general principle Carlyle was 
original. . But it istrue and just to say of him that the vivid- 
ness with which he saw it, the completeness with which he 
apprehended its manifold ramifications and needful applica- 
tions, the passion which inflamed him to lead his fellows 
from the muddy stream to the fountain where alone cleansing 
can be thorough and durable, the consecration with which he 
gave his constitutional industry to the task, the moral heat 
with which in the singleness of his aim his words were made 
fire and his sentences living pictures, —if in no one of these 
regards he was in any essential at all new or strange, he in 
their totality and their cumulative force certainly was the new 
prophet and seer at least of Britain in the nineteenth century. 
There is a stage of intellectual and ethical clevation where 
quantity virtually becomes a new quality, where mental evo- 
lution reaches the point of specific differentiation, wherein 
magnitude becomes novelty, wherein the converging of beaten 
paths becomes a new highway. 

The students-‘of Emerson accept the comment on his early 
production, “ Nature,” that it contains in essence all his sub- 
sequent writings. Those who have given much reading to 
Carlyle will not hesitate to identify in “‘ Sartor Resartus” the 
germ and suggestion of all his literary creations. — In passing 
it is not amiss to add that whoever gets the secret of the two 
has a clue to the'best thinking of the past two generations. 
“Sartor Resartus” is the best, and it certainly is the suffi- 
cient, example of what we have alleged as peculiar and com- 
manding in the work of Carlyle. Without being so desig- 
nated it is in fact, and accidentally, a full elucidation of the 
saying of a greater than Carlyle, “The body is more than 
the raiment.” Under the comparison of clothes, the office 
they serve in addition to that of simple raiment, as expressive 
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of the dignity, prestige, authority of the wearer, are symbol- 
ized the institutions of mankind — governments, castes, eccle- 
siasticisms, official positions, — which to the unreflecting are 
more than the things symbolized, and the things symbolized 
more than the durable interests of man and society which are 
presumed to be served. A single, but very grotesque and 
most suggestive, passage may be cited: 


“Often in my atrabiliar moods, when I read of pompous 
cereimonials, Frankfort Conventions, Royal Drawing-room Le- 
vees, Couchees ; and how the ushers and macers pursuivants 
are all in waiting ; how Duke this is presented by Archduke 
that, and Colonel A. by General B, and innumerable Bishops, 
Admirals, and Miscellaneous Functionaries are advancing gal- 
Jantly to the Anointed Presence; and { strive, in my remote 
privacy, to form a clear picture of the solemnity, on a sudden, 
as by some enchanter’s wand, the — shall I speak it — the 
Clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps ; and Dukes, Grandees, 
Bishops, Generals, Anointed Presence itself, every mother’s 


son of them, stand straddling there, not a shirt on them: and 
I know not whether to weep or Jaugh.” 


Another characteristic of Carlyle’s genius to be considered 
in any attempt to formulate his special work, may be described 
but can not easily be defined. With most people release from 
the prepossessions which. come of youthful training is attained 
only by slow and painful struggle. One reared in the tenets 
and practices of the Roman Catholic Church does not on 
reaching maturity throw off the ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
chains without extreme difficulty. Hardly any act of a man’s 
life costs so great and courageous an effort as that of break- 
ing with the past. The teachings of childhood take root and 
the root ramifies, its branches interlocking and clinching 
through all the fibres of our being. The first Christians, con- 
verts from Judaism, were at every stage tempted to return to 
the beggarly elements from which they had supposed them- 
selves emancipated. No exhortation was in substance repeated 
so often, and accompanied with so much anxiety lest it should 
fail of its object, as, “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not again entangled in the 
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yoke of bondage.” Many of us know by experience not only 
how painful was the endeavor which took us out of a Calvin- 
istic rearing and translated us into the kingdom of a more 
rational faith and a more peaceful trust ; but, for a long while 
after our normal deliverance,how our feet tottered as we sought 
to advance in the better way. The deeply rooted appetite which 
lures the reformed inebriate back to his cups, and which makes 
it needful to support his better resolution with the outward 
props of new associations and new influences, exactly illus- 
trates the tenacity of our early habits of belief and ecclesi- 
astical sympathy. 

No youth was ever more thoroughly trained, and apparently 
rooted and grounded in Calvinistic beliefs and usages, than 
was Thomas Carlyle. Both parents, all the relatives, the 
entire neighborhood, accepted the Five Points with as little 
thought of distrust or question as they anticipated the rising 
and setting of the sun. The saving of the soul in the Calvin- 
istic sense of salvation was to all his seniors the chief busi- 
ness of life; and they no more thought of doubting the creed 
than they did of denying their own existence. And it is cer- 
tain that every possible pains was taken to plant in his youth- 
ful mind and heart the doctrines and the fears which in that 
early day made the religious atmosphere dark almost every- 
where — nowhere else with a gloom so profound as in Scot- 
land. Yet at the date of his majority Carlyle had parted 
company with about everything that was distinctive in the 
religious tutoring of his childhood and youth. He had, many 
of us think, gone to unauthorized extremes in the departure ; 
certainly Calvinism had become to him a dead letter. But 
nowhere does it appear that the painful wrestle with which 
most men throw off their theclogical inheritance, had, in any 
degree, been imposed upon him. As his faculties matured he 
sloughed his creed as the snake parts with hisskin. Nor was 
there a root of the Calvinistic tre: remaining to annoy him 
in his continued growth. There was no relapse or even ten- 
dency to relapse. So far from going back to the beggarly 
elements he never so much as looked in that direction, or if 
he did it was to feel a yet deeper revolt. 
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The explanation that Carlyle was constitutionally irreligious 
and sceptical might be satisfactory were it true In fact he 
was constitutionally devout and believing. Theism was to 
him infinitely more than a creed: it was his intellectual and 
emotional life, the sufficient explanation of the Universe, a 
first truth, no more to be questioned than a mathematical 
axiom. He never had sympathy for, or fellowship with, the 
scientist who is nothing but a scientist, laboring under the 
conceit that his particular segment is the complete circle. 
To rest in law without approaching its intelligent and moral 
source seemed to him a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost: 
it was to be more than superficial ; it was to be shallow. No 
Christian can conceive the Theistic principle as held with too 
great intensity: it certainly may be cherished too exclusively. 
The powerful instinct with which Carlyle referred all percep- 
tible causes back to the Great Unseen blinded him with an 
excess of light. It made him impatient with even legitimate 
science. It led him to underestimate intermediate agencies. 
It gave him an unwarranted aversion to institutions, to reforms 
through law, to emancipation through legislation. It was, 
we are led to think, the reason of his contempt of men who 
work upon exteriors— the Macaulays, O’Connells, Disraelis, 
Gladstones, Newmans. In his case it furnishes an example 
of great extremes meeting. In specific positions he was in 
frequent agreement with the most conservative of tories, the 
most heartless of pro-slavery propagandists. Jt can hardly 
be said that he was in sympathy with the South in our late 
Rebellion, but he certainly had no sympathy with the North. 
He thought and said that the Negro and the lrish peasant 
needed not outward liberty, but the dominance of a master. 
Emancipation was worthless till it came of character — the 
ability to assert and hold it. Had Carlyle been a New Eng- 
lander it is easy to see with what derision he would have 
looked upon all attempts to promote temperance by hedging ; 
and his epithets would not have been restricted to such lop- 
pings as those which prohibit the open bar, the putting up of 
shutters before saloon windows, and which compels the closing 
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of drinking-houses at 11 P.M.: the attempt to make people tem- 
perate by any degree or quality of legislation would, in his 
opinion, have come under the head of “ hedging ” and * lop- 
ping.” 

It is with a struggle that in accounting for such unpractical 
and apparently heartless conservatism, we can, in any degree, 
give Carlyle the benefit of a saving explanation. It seems 
inexplicable that a man of such extraordinary gifts could 
have found himself in company with oppressors and men 
stealers and not have been goaded into revolt. Yet the fact 
remains that this man was never a time-server, never a self- 
seeker: at heart he was a radical, an iconoclast, a reformer, 
a religionist. His attitude in respect of specific reforms is 
an anomaly, for it is at variance with all his instincts. 
Possibly biliousness which made his blood gall, dyspepsia 
which, in his own startling phrase, was a rat gnawing at his 
stomach, may help to account for much that is perplexing and 
contradictory in the contrast of his character with his out- 
ward attitude. Certainly no misjudgment could be greater 
than that which, because of various verbal and external 
‘agreements, should class him with the scoffer, the conserva- 
tive, the oppressor, the wilful preyer upon the appetites of the 
weok and unfortunate. We know not that many will accept 
what to us, if not a complete, is yet considerably nearer than 
a partial solution of the strange problem: a too exclusive 
hold upon what, as we have said, cannot be held in excess — 
the constant sovereignty and pervasive force of the Cause of 
all causes. It is certain that one may be so absorbed ina 
principle as to be blind and impractical as respects the inter- 
mediate agencies whereby the principle becomes operative. 

But whatever may be the worth of the apology into which 
a perhaps needless diversion has led us, we ask that no preju- 
dice may be done the salient fact — the ease with which on 
reaching manhood Carlyle set aside as hollow and supersti- 
tious the principal tradition of his youth. His was a nature 
peculiarly susceptible to religious training. It would, judg- 
ing by nearly all precedents, seem that he must have ac- 
cepted the pious inculcations of his parents, with an unu- 
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sual avidity ; and that they would have grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength; and that they would 
have yielded only after a specially painful and tenacious strug- 
gle. In fact, as he stood erect in early manhood they dropped 
from him. It is evident that his was the insight which antic- 
ipated reasoning; and the soul which sees cannot be pos- 
sessed with impressions which lack a basis in rationality. 

But a word is needed in recognition of another rare quality 
in this strangely endowed man: his integrity was complete — 
he could deceive in regard to nothing: it was thorough — it 
not only regulated his outward conduct, but was pervasive of 
every feeling, motive and purpose. He never paltered in a 
double sense. He never suppressed a conviction with a view 
to sinister result. He would never, not even when the wolf 
was approaching his door, give for a price his literary cham- 
pionship to any cause which did not, in every essential, have 
the unequivocal approval of his conscience. At several 
junctures he came near being a martyr to his convictions: it 
is evident that he was made of that royal stuff which though 
it can starve it cannot lie. A calcium light has been thrown 
upon every conceivable detail of his private and domestic life. 
Foibles enough have been dislosed to move the world’s severest 
censure were they unrelieved by remarkable virtues. In 
Carlyle they scem grotesque incongruities rather than moral 
defects. They are ordinary warts and pimples on the face of 
a giant. 

A combination of gifts each of which had the proportions 
of greatness, — the faculty which looks through the evanes- 
cent to the essential aud permanent ; the intuition which in 
maturity proves to have been, even in its latency, a prevent- 
ive of impressions which entangle even if they do not enslave 
the average mind; and a constitutional truthfulness which, 
ever without effort, holds every talent, attainment and oppor- 
tunity true to what is thought to be a sovereign purpose, — 
gives in the personality of Carlyle a totality for which some 
fitting formula ought not to be hard to find. Of Emerson 
we have but echoed the judgment of his admirers, that the 
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key to his whole teaching is that of the fidelity of the indi- 
vidual to the gifts and opportunities special to himself. So 
far as an immense aggregate which in no particular consciously 
recognized a plan can be formulated within the limits of plan, 
Carlyle appears instinctively, and not at all purposely, to have 
seen the ideal of life in fidelity to the generic man, whose 
birthright and responsibilities he saw as in a vision. Opinions 
differ, and will probably long differ, as to the accuracy of his 
vision, as to the average quality of his work, as to the partic- 
ulars in which it may serve as a warning rather than a guide, 
as to the extent in which it should be viewed with a reserve 
of judgment, leaving the corrective to the infallible sover- 
eignty of time. A study of his writings scattered over many 
years, —a study which at the beginning was laboriously, even 
painfully coerced, and which has never been a pastime, — 
makes it impossible for us to doubt that with whatever of 
abatement or corrective, the world’s final judgment will be, 
that high on the list of the few writers who have led the race 
not only onward but upward, must be written the name of 
Thomas Carlyle. George H. Emerson, D.D. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
The Relation of Science to Religion. 


In the consideration of this topic it must be seen at once 
that discrimination is necessary, and that care must be taken 
to treat religion as a matter entirely disconnected with the- 
ology and theological statement —a matter disassociated with 
all tradition and fable —a matter to be viewed as independ- 
ent of all mythology and apart from all the records of men, 
notwithstanding the great importance justly attributable to all 
these incidentals in their place. 

Religion is not a system of theology, nor is it identical 
with any statement, tradition, institution or established cus- 
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tom representing, professing to represent, or aiming to repre- 
sent, the relation of God to man and the intercourse of God 
with man. 

Though it might so happen that everything which has ever 
been written about religion, or about the phenomena attend- 
ing its manifestation, were proved to be erroneous, the fact of 
religion itself would still be undisturbed ; because religion is 
vastly older than all documents — older than all traditions. 
Therefore no documents nor traditions are involved in the 
prime consideration of the subject; and no such question as 
whether the clay tablets in the Royal library of ancient Nine- 
veh, (unearthed in our day) or the beautiful and sublime re- 
vision of their contents, which we have in Genesis, are in 
agreement with science —no question as to the validity of 
these or any other religious records, traditions or legends, en- 
ters into the discussion at the point involved : — the relation 
of science !o religion. 

So far as the point is directly concerned I might admit, were 
the facts to require this, that these all disagree with science, 
and that everything ever written in the interest of religion — 
everything recorded concerning miracles and the supernatural 
— may be contradictory to the principles of nature, and there- 
fore not in harmony with science ; because religion is inde- 
pendent of all these things; and were all the Scriptures and 
legends of the ages consigned to oblivion, (could such a thing 
happen), religion, none the less, would still remain, if man 
remained. Science recognizes man’s being as a fact. Mys- 
terious though intelligent existence is, it still is here. Life 
is here as really as the earth—as really as the air and sea 
and all objects in which life is not directly perceived ; and all 
the inherent qualities of life, with every spontaneous mani- 
festation of those qualities, are facts which science must note, 
and the full significance of which she must and will own, as 
fast as they are revealed through investigation. 

Religion is one of the facts of our being. We cannot 
divest ourselves of religion any tore than we can become rid 
of the peculiar form cf existence in which our humanity con- 
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sists. There is an actuation, or movement, of the soul’s in- 
most. toward a higher Power and a better state, that consti- 
tutes religion. The inmost of life is as much a reality, to 
say the least, as the outmost — as much as any of the objec- 
tive material through which life is outwardly manifested (and 
I believe much more so) ; — in other words, the world within 
is as really a fact as the world without, and the actuation 
toward the Higher and Better, to which I have alluded, is a 
fact ; — and this all is according to science, for science notes 
and owns all this, just as she ever takes cognizance of every 
fact to which her observation extends. 

Science is a recognition and correlation of facts. Scientific 
investigation is an investigation of facts; and the existence 
of religion as an attribute of man’s being js one of the facts 
recognized by true science. ‘Ihere is, therefore, in the nature 
of the case, a relation of perfect harmony between science 
and religion ; and all the talk and anxiety, and soreness, and 
worry, and suspicion, and heresy-hunting in reference to the 
supposed or suspected discord between science and religion 
amount to nothing more than just this: that the clashing 
(whatever there may be of clashing), is not between science 
and religion, but only between science or certain notions of 
science on the one hand and certain notions and doctrines 
concerning religion on the other ; — but the fact that a given 
notion, idea or doctrine concerning religion, (or connected 
with its enunciation) is in any case antagonistic to science 
only proves the fallacy of such notion, idea or doctrine; and 
so all doctrines that are founded on fallacious ideas — ideas 
in conflict with science — are necessarily erroneous and des- 
tined to be eradicated from the thought and the enunciation 
of all intelligent and candid religious teachers. 

Religion is the natural — the spontaneous — the intuitional 
acknowledgment of a higher Power as-an object of worship ; 
and as such, it indicates certain feelings and acts of men as 
relating to that which is above man, and above everything 
that is merely of the earth — call it by whatsoever name that 
we may —conceive of it in whatsoever degree or state or 
form that we may. 
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This acknowledgement of the Supreme Power, and this en- 
listinent of certain feelings and acts with reference to the 
Power, are natural to man. They are, therefore, facts, and 
as such they must be, and they are, recognized by science; 
and so science and religion are in agreement; and in this 
agreement we have occasion for supreme joy, because in this 
we find the most delightful employment, both in the study of 
the universe and in the worship of its sublime Author, whose 
presence we find everywhere as the presence of the Father of 
our spirit, greeting and embracing his beloved offspring. 

In treating of principles in this most general sense, there 
is no need of qualifying the term science by the term natural, 
nor of suggesting the relation of natural science to religion, 
as if there were or might be any science that was not natural 
—or that was unnatural. Whatever classification may be 
observed for technical convenience, all science that 7s science 
is natural. The inner, or subjective, is as natural as the 
outer, or objective, — the invisible as the visible, the spiritual 
as the material, the so-called supernatural as the acknowl- 
edged natural, the wuyixdg as the giomoc, the avevparixos as 
both the wiymos and the qvowds. There is no fact of exist- 
ence that is unnatural — antinatural, or strictly supernatural; 
and with the sight that I have of being, and of an omnipres- 
ent God in being, I see no legitimate use for such a term as 
“the supernatural.” Indeed, I think it a misleading term, 
and for my own part I have dispensed with it, not only with- 
out inconvenience, but, as I think, also with much advantage.. 

Both science and religion are natural to man; therefore. 
everything in the definition, enunciation and promulgation 
of either that isin a degree unnatural — not in agreement 
with the principles of nature — is just so far untruthful and 
promotive of discord and confusion. 

Men define, interpret and apply things as variously as their 
conditions are various. Therefore we have all sorts of con- 
ceptions and enunciations concerning God and his eternal 
doing, — for God is eternal being and eternal doing in one — 
all kinds of religious teaching, from the utterly rude to the. 
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most refined, from the absurd and false to the seientific and 
true. All possible varieties of conception, definition, inter- 
pretation and enunciation we find mingled in the religious 
history of our race. Mythology, fable, tradition, legend, the- 
ology and philosophy have all played their parts in their re- 
spective efforts to unfold, illustrate and apply the element of 
religion in the being of man; and so we have scriptures, 
creeds, doctrines, systems, churches, orders and exponents. 

In the outworking of religion everywhere and in all time, 
through all conceivable conditions, it were wonderful if no. 
error —no antagonism to science had ever come forth and 
asserted itself as truth — secured for itself an acceptance as: 
the truth, both in the oral traditions and records of the peo- 
ple and in the prevailing notions, creeds and customs of man-. 
kind: wenderful if even huge masses of rubbish had not ac-. 
cumulated everywhere for the besom of science to sweep away 
in due time, in order that religion in its purity and simplicity 
may be unveiled and seen as toits nature and essence — seen 
as a natural expression.of the soul’s allegiance to the eternal 
Spirit and Life naturelly in and through all being — and that 
men may worship (for they always actually worship somehow) 
in spirit and in truth, and not in any letter, form or concep-- 
tion contrary to truth —not in any idea or according to any- 
prescription that contradicts science, violates our natural sense. 
of truth, strains our credulity and outrages our enlightened 
sense of eternal justice and eternal goodness. 

Whatever is enunciated in the name of religion must, in 
the nature of the case, if true, agree with the principles of 
science. The friend of the pure truth concerning religion, 
therefore, is not afraid of science, nor of scientific investiga- 
tion ; because what alone is true is all that he wants to retain. 
He desires to be rid of all the fallacies in religious teaching 
that have accumulated and founda lodgment in the great 
systems and great churches that publicly represent religion in 
the world. ! 

He knows that God is one and the same in all departments 
of being, both visible and invisible, to infinity. He knows 
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that God’s law and His operation are ever of one, and that 
nothing can be absolutely true of one sphere or one period of 
existence that is not in principle true everywhere and in all 
duration. He knows that the Divine Spirit which speaks in 
his own interior, and with which his soul communes with de- 
light and with healing, is the same eternal Power and Mind 
that is manifested in globes and atoms, through earth and sky, 
in plant and animal, in brute and man. He knows that all 
natural law and motion are Divine law and motion. He sees 
that there is really no distinction of natural and supernatural, 
of law and miracle; for in fact there is but one Supreme 
Spirit in and through all — but one God speaking in the wind 
and thunder, brooding over the face of the deep, breathing in 
the silences of creation, whispering in the soul of every atten- 
tive worshipper, inspiring the minds of sages and prophets, 
and, according to condition, producing all the wonderful, or 
so-called miraculous manifestations that are and ever have 
been wrought among men, more fully to convince them of the 
reality of the Divine omnipresence, the ministry of the invis- 
ible realm, and the spirituality and immortality of their own 
being. 

- I cannot within the limits of this essay attempt specially 
to present anything like a view of the entire field of scientific 
observation and investigation, extending, (as it legitimately 
extends) through both the visible and the invisible of being. 
For such a task time is required, and work and space beyond 
the limits of a single article. The most that I can accom- 
plish within these limits is what I have now done. The na- 
ture of the subject and the principles involved, as I under- 
stand them, are before the readers of this magazine — espe- 
cially those readers who belong to the ministry ; and with the 
matter thus'in view, it must be clearly seen that the teacher 
of religion, in order to be of the highest use in his vocation, 
and to do the most lasting good, (I would not say in order to 
be the most popular minister, or to occupy the most lucrative 
position, or to have the largest following), must be a student 
of nature, a learner in science as well as in religion; must, 
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in fact, comprehend religion as a subject of science, must search 
after God and find Him, not so much in an ancient letter as 
in the universe around and within him — in the life and mind 
.ever manifest to the pure-hearted and devout seeker after 
truth, everywhere and in everything. He must make the pure 
truth of being, and the good which truth discloses the end of 
his endeavor, beyond position, emolument or fame; content 
with obscurity, poverty, and reproach even, if only he may 
attain to mental and soul illumination, and be able to so en- 
lighten at least a few others that his work may follow him in 
the life and mind of humanity through the ages; if only he 
may succeed in so planting a few seeds of those truths that 
are essential to the growth of the unselfish love-life — the life 
in pure truth — which the nature of things indicates as the 
end for which our being is, and which the promise of Christ de- 
clares to be, in prospect, the finally achieved result of our 
being. 

Then let science and religion go together, as they belong 
together. Let us study the works and ways of God as they 
surround us and are made known within us according to our 
application. Let us commune with the eternal Spirit as a 
now-living and now-present reality, and not merely as some- 
thing that we read about, having our hearts set on the truth 
for its own sake, and on the ministry of truth for the pure 
good to be wrought, through ministry, in man’s estate; not 
stopping to ask, as the disciples before their conversion asked, 
** what shall we have therefor?” ‘ what success are we going 
to achieve for ourselves?” but remembering that the princi- 
ple thing we need have is an illumination and dispensation of 
truth; that the chief success we need concern ourselves to 
achieve is the attainment of life in the truth, and the promo- 
tion of this attainment also among our fellow men. 

Science is knowledge, or the recognition of the facts of ke- 
ing. Religiou is worship, or allegiance to the eternal Spirit 
and Life of being. Science promotes religion by enlarging 
the field of its exercise, and by revealing the law and the 
operation of the Eternal — the Spirit everywhere, in all, and 
manifested through all. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 26 
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(1 say not that science promotes, in particular,-any given 
Form of religion as represented by current theological systems, 
or as sustained by existing hierarchal or ecclesiastical institu- 
tions ; for, to an immense extent, these all, as such ever have 
been, are contrary to'science ; but they must change, greatly 
change, as the light of science increases and extends). 

Religion also promotes science by its natural hunger and 
thirst after God—a hunger and thirst that urge to investigation 
— to that search after the Creator through His works, which 
reveals his presence everywhere and in everything, and so 
heightens the love and reverence of the soul toward the Su- 
preme Soul that even among those who reject all devised and 
commonly accepced systems and forms of religion, the mind 
of the genuine scientist is still brought into union with the 
Divine Mind, and his heart is quickened by that love whose 
eternal pulsations vivify the universe in both its visible and 
invisible states. 

Science and religion are twin sisters. The minister of the 
one must also be a minister of the other. The true priest of 
God is also Nature’s priest ; and he has vastly more to do 
than to study the Scriptures of ancient time, important and 
beneficial as that department of study really is when candidly 
and sensibly pursued. Tle has the volume written, not by the 
scribes of yore, but by the hand of God Himself — God’s own 
pook — spread before lim in the heavens which declare His 
glory, and in the carth which reveals the operation ot His 
power. 

Moreover the true priest has the living utterance, the lan- 
guage of the Spirit, speaking in his own interior, according to 
the degree of purity in his soul, and addressing him also in 
the utterances of angel visitants, according to the unselfish 
willingness of his mind and the receptiveness of his tempera- 
‘ment. 

To be the minister of an institution is simply to conform to 
thet institution and work for the extension of its sway. To 
be God’s minister means vastly more than this; for though 
one may still represent an institution and be loyal to its legit- 
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imate interests, he must, beyond this, minister to pure truth 
and pure good — truth and good for their own sakes as above 
all other considerations. He must know of things around and 
within him as seen in Nature. He must converse with heav- 
enly as well as with earthly society, and daily hold commu- 
nion with the Eternal Spirit in the inmost of his own being. 
He must be an instructor and a healer of the people, not their 
mere entertainer and popular leader. To this end he must 
all the while acquire knowledge concerning existence, and 
must so appropriate and apply the good of such knowledge 
through both science and religion, understanding and wor- 
ship, that he may be a helper to his race. 

If what I have now set forth is sound, as I think it is, — if 
Nature is but the method of God’s operation, —if the uni- 
versal system of Natare is but the vehicle of His power —if 
the spiritual is as natural as the material — if God Himself is 
as natural as His universe —if all things that are and all 
that appear are of one, there can be no ground for saying that 
science is ruled out. anywhere, or that the province of faith . 
forbids her scrutiny. Nothing is forbidden to the earnest and 
candid investigator. No fact of being threatens his approach 
or declares that he shall not investigate. There is nothing in 
the order of things too holy for investigation. Man has the 
right to scarch everywhere for facts; and he has the right also 
to determine the difference between fact and mere report or 
supposition — the right to weigh all the facts discovered and 
to determine their import. Faith itself is only a fact in man’s 
being, and as such is as truly a subject of science as any other 
fact. All faith that is worth the name is based ou some rea- 
son in the nature of things — on facts of some kind. 

Besides, faith is not limited as to its exercise to the region 
of the distinctively spiritual or religious. The scientist must 
have faith as well as the religionist ; the man of the world as 
well as the man of the church ; the philosopher as well as the 
saint. All must have faith, faith in the stability of things, 
in the operation of law, in cause and effect, in reason and tes- 
timony. Revelation from a higher sphere than the earth, if 
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it exists, is a fact; and as a fact, it is and must be subject to 
scientific scrutiny and deduction. The plea that this is beyond 
the limits of all science is illegitimate. The process of deter- 
mining theactuality of the revelation is in some sort a scientific 
process ; and no sooner is the actuality of the revelation once 
established, even in a single instance, than it becomes the 
legitimate property of science ; and it is strictly within her 
province to determine, if possible, the rationale of the occur- 
rence. 

Therefore all phenomena purporting to be the vehicle of 
revelation, ancient or modern, but especially the modern, (be- 
cause these are the more accessible) ought to be and must be 
investigated ; and scientists who refuse to investigate are un- 
true to science. Though the scientist may limit himself to 
an examination only of the so-called physical, science itself is 
not thus limited. All phenomena, all facts of whatsoaver 
kind, of whatsoever purported origin or cause, legitimately 
invite to scientific inquiry ; and nobody is qualified to say, or 
has the right say, “ thus far, and no farther!” No one is 
authorized to define the limits of science, or to assume a 
realm or sphere of being necessarily beyond the province of 
scientific research. 

If the immortality of man has ever in the past been re- 
vealed to any of earth’s inhabitants through communication 
from an immortal world, the revelation is a fact of history, 
and if proved to be a fact, is a legitimate subject of investiga- 
tion, in order to determine its exact character and import. 
If revelations concerning our immortality are now, as well as 
they were anciently, made from the higher world, they are 
legitimate subjects of investigation. Moreover the importance 
of the subject and the prominence of the claim that such reve- 
lations have occurred and also now occur, demand investiga- 
tion in crder to determine the question as to whether the facts 
reported are reliable, and as to the cause of those facts ; and 
the scientist is inexcusable who refuses to make diligent and 
faithful inquiry into the case, while he still dogmatizes con- 


cerning it. 
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There must be a cause in nature for everything that occurs, 
and for everything that has occurred. Phenomena purporting 
to happen through an influx or ministry from a higher sphere, 
phenomena like those of the Bible narratives and those of the 
other great scriptures of the world, phenomena like those that 
have occurred in all time, and are occurring to-day, deserve 
investigation, in order that their true character may be satis- 
factorily ascertained, that their cause may become known and 
their purport appreciated. 

Of course the specialist in science cannot be expected to neg~ 
lect the field of his peculiar labor for this, but there is still room 
and time for every one to give some profitable attention to these 
matters with a view to show the true relation of man to the 
universe, not merely as a physical and temporary organism, 
but also as a spiritual and immortal entity. 

One of these four things must be true: The idea that man 
is a spiritual and immortal entity, originates in his nature, or 
it is but a temporary fancy, or it is communicated to him as 
information from an immortal sphere, or, finally, it is estab- 
lished from a tendency of his nature confirmed by such infor- 
mation ; and any effort of science to determine how this really 
is with us, is entirely legitimate. 

Not that everything aimed at can be readily and easily de- 
termined; for discovery is progressive. We attain unto 
knowledge gradually, a little at a time ; but as the pursuit is 
faithfully continued, as all available modes of investigation 
are improved, as the depths of our inner being are sounded, 
as both psychical and physical phenomena are patiently and 
carefully considered, more and still more of the nature of life 
and mind will be made known ; and the reason in nature why 
we are religious beings will, I think, more and more clearly 
appear to be this: because we are immortal. 

Sometimes the plea is made that ministers of the gospel 
have no time to study thus the nature of things, both in their 
physical and psychical aspects, no time for science, no time 
for botany, geology, mineralogy, zoology and pneumatology, 
no time to study anything more than the sacred and secular 
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classics of the world, the state of society, and the economy 
of institutions ; and yet there seems to be no lack of time for 
camping out in summer, for all sorts of pleasure excursions, 
for hunting and fishing with no object of study in the lives 
destroyed in mere sport, for journeys to the old world, and 
trips across the continent, with not even a look into the field 
of nature’s realities ; — all requiring great outlay of strength 
and means, which, if spent in observant and reflective recrea- 
tion in one’s own neighborhood, by the waterside, in the fields. 
and woods, among the quarries, gravel beds and ravines, with 
book in hand, would bring the mind into ati acquaintance 
with nature, and the Divine Spirit in nature, to a degree far 
beyond that afforded by all the usual recreation of ministers, 
and would enable them to speak to their people, not merely 
of the patriarchs, prophets and apostles of old, with a note on 
the men and times and doings of our day, but of an every- 
where present and ever-living God in the universe: of a divin- 
ity in all nature ; of a spirit in man now and ever moved by 
the inspiration of the Almighty, according to environment 
and degree of seeking; of a Father’s presence and love mani- 
fest in the soul, as well as declared by the heavens and the 
earth and all visible nature; of principles and ideas as sub- 
stance and life; of truth and justice as things to be learned 
and done for their own sake; of love and ministry as the 
right expressions of the force of life; of responsibility that 
arouses to unselfish and consecrated effort for the increase of 
knowledge and the promotion of righteousness. 

But can the minister be expected thus to study nature 
without the aid of a multitude of books? Books, indecd, are 
important. They are a great belp, for they afford us the ree- 
ords and the results of many investigations through long pe- 
riods of time. They are the minister’s necessary companions. 
He must avail himself of their constant use. They must. 
help him to.see and hear, and help him also to an understand- 
ing of what he sees and hears, sees in the clouds and hears in 
the wind; to a reading of the pages of earth’s record folded 
beneath his feet, and to an interpretation of the pictures that. 
adorn its beautiful covering; to an inspection of the open 
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leaves whereon are sketched in lines of fire, the symbols of 
God’s immensity and might in creation, through the measure- 
less stretches of space ; to the clearest possible sight of God’s 
eternal movement and eternal work through nature in bound- 
less time and space, the life, the adornment, the method, and 
the end comprehended in all. 

But for this help no great outlay in books is necessary. A 
few books well used are better than a multitude as ordinarily 
employed. A few well selected manuals, with such aids as 
the magazines afford, and as can be drawn from the reading 
and hearing of first-class lectures, according to opportunity 
and means, are sufficient for the minister’s use. With these 
by reasonable application and by the personal inspection of 
nature, he will be a constant learner in nature’s acacemy, 
which is God’s house, and will, therefore, be able also to teach 
others. | 

But all are not alike. Some learn more without books than 
some others with them. Some progress by one method, and 
some by another. The chief accomplishment is in learning to 
see God in His works, and to discern His presence everywhere. 
to observe His way, and to enjoy His being as the all of sub- 
stantial existence ; as the Essence and Cause, the ground of 
both knowledge and worship, science and religion,—the Eter- 
nal Mind, Reason, Affection, of being ; evolving through His 
creative work, understanding and worship in man. 

Rev. J. Merrifield. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
Primitive Egypt. 


By primitive Egypt I mean that period of ancient Egyptian 
life which stretches from the first to the sixth dynasty. It is 
the most distant period that has come within the view of gen- 
uine history: a period that had long passed when Homer 
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sung, or the first Vedic hymns were composed, or when the 
young Joseph was carried a slave into Egypt. The study 
of this gray Egyptian antiquity has always fascinated the 
thoughtful mind. The charm of it heightens immeasurably. 
now that it reveals to us, as I hope to show, the true-law of 
human development. 

The materials for this study are now quite numerous. By 
far the most important of all is the famous “ Book of the 
Dead.” This book in its most primitive form belonged to the 
earlicst dynasties: although in later ages gloss was added to 
gloss and chapter to chapter, still we are now able to separate 
with tolerable certainty the original from its aceretions. Be- 
sides this, we have the moral essay written by Ptahhotep in the 
fifth dynasty, ancient hymns and texts preserved in later writ- 
ings, a few tomb inscriptions and paintings; and for monu- 
ments the Pyramids, the Sphynx and the Granite Temple. 

Even this remote antiquity can probably be divided into two 
epochs with some marked religious differences between them. 
Tiele (History of the Egyptian Religion) even interpolates 
between these two periods a third which he calls that of Osi- 
ris-worship. But that is undoubedly a-mistake. Osiris-wor- 
ship is the one constant quantity in all ancient Egyptian life, 
from Menes to the Ptolemies. It represents, as I hope to 
show, the eschatological side of Egyptian religion; and this 
side remains unchanged amidst the most amazing revolutions 
in the theology of the Nile. 

The first of the two primitive periods, then, is that of Ra- 
worship. The city of Heliopolis was the cradle of the sacred 
literature of Egypt: its priesthood through all ages were re- 
nowned for their exceptional learning ; and here, as appears 
from a reference in one of the most ancient chapters, the sev- 
enteenth, in the Book of the Dead, Ra-worship had its centre 
and thence spread along the Nile in the remotest antiquity. 
What, now, was this primitive worship as distinguished from 
that of later periods? = _ 

“In contemplating the doctrine of ancient Egypt,” says 
Chabas, “ we are seized with a kind of giddiness, like one 
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upon the verge of a fathomless abyss. No mythology has 
ever possessed so great a store of complex and fantastic myths 
engrafted upon a simple principle like that of monotheism.” 
That, indeed, is the very essence of Egyptian religion, a sym- 
bolic monotheism : but a monotheism which through the cor- 
ruption of its symbols is tending from age to age towards a 
pantheistic nature-worship. 

It is a mere fancy which divides this religion into two parts: 
the one a pure monotheism veiled behind hieroglyphics and 
known to the priests alone; the other a superstitious polythe- 
ism taught to the common people. The hieroglyphic litera- 
ture was by no means esoteric, reserved for the priests alone ; 
every man had to have a certain knowledge of the sacred 
texts in order to insure his eternal salvation. Moreover, the 
symbols of their religion were even more sacred to those 
deeply versed in the secret rites and mysteries of the priest- 
hood than to the common people. This symbolic character 
was an essential, inseparable part of the religion. It was to 
the monotheistic ideas what colors are to the outlines of a pic 
ture: the colors give the outlines ; rub out the colors and the 
outlines are gone. 

What now was this primitive Ra-worship, the earliest reli- 
gious thought of ancient Egypt? Read this portraiture of 
the supreme God taken from the seventeenth chapter of the 
Book of the Dead, undoubtedly one of its most primitive 
parts. Ra himself is supposed to be speaking : 


“Tam Tum (the hidden one), the being who is one alone. 
1 am Ra in his first supremacy. 
I am the great god, the self-existing, 
The creator of his name, the Lord of all Gods. 
Whom none among the gods upholds. 
I was yesterday : 1 know the to morrow. 
I am the great Bennu who is worshipped in On (Heliopolis).” 


Mark now that this is no esoteric formula known only to the 


initiated priests; it was, on the other land, one of those sa- 
cred texts upon the knowledge of which every primitive Egyp- 
tian believed that his eternal destiny depended ; and was 


probably as well and as widely known as any part of the Bible 
to modern Christians. Consider then its clear and explicit 
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monotheism, “I am Tum, a being who is one alone.” The 
root tum means to shut up, to hide; and Ra, therefore, is the 
hidden, invisible God, “ who is one alone.” At the end of the 
seventy-eighth chapter of the Book of the Dead — another 
very ancient part —he is described as the immutable God, 
“the only God who docs not change.” ‘Iam,’ continues 
the deity, “ Ra in his first supremacy ;” that is, God in His 
eternal sovereignty, the first ruler over all existence. “I am 
the great God, the self-existing ;”’ not created by any other 
power, but self-existent. He is the Lord of all gods; and 
that not as Zeus who simply rules over the conclave of Otym- 
pian divinities ; but because, as another text informs us, all 
other gods are but manifestations of his divine nature. And 
in another chapter, the seventy-ninth, of the Book of the 
Dead, we find him described as ** Maker of the heaven, crea- 
tor of the beings produced out of the world, who makes all 
kinds of forms of existence, calls the gods into life, creates 
himself lord of life, who fills the gods with fullness of life.” 

This One God, the invisible creator of the universe, was 
symbolized by the sun. But let us not for a moment suppose 
that the Egyptian considered the sun to be the god himself. 
The Egyptian texts are exceedingy careful to distinguish be- 
tween the divinity and the symbol which manifests him. The 
sun’s disk is called “ his emblem.” In the fifteenth chapter, 
another very ancicut part of the Egyptian Scriptures, we 
read : 


*¢ Hail, thon who art come as Tum, and who hast been the creator of the Gods. 
Hail, thou who comest in radiance and travedlest in thy disk.” 


He is not the sun-disk, but travels in it as in a chariot. In 
another part of this chapter he is described as * the ancient 
unknown one in his mystery ;”’ and in chapter seventeen, as 
“ shining through the sun-disk.” 

The invisible God manifested in the visible sun, the source 
of light and of life for all the world — even we cannot but 
recognize the appropriateness of the symbol. How much 
more appropriate must it then have seemed to the Egyptian 
who daily beheld in the sunrise and the sunset a spectacle 
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whose magnificence we in this northern land can hardly im- 
agine. “The western horizon,” says Ampére (Voyage en 
Egypte et un Nubie, 295), “is a furnace of molten gold, the 
stems and foliage of the palm trees are likewise gold, and 
through this dazzling glow the purple tints of the hills can 
just be perceived. The sky and the Nile become in turn rose- 
colored and violet, like the colors of an amethyst; then the 
light dies away.” In such a spectacle as that the purest The- 
ist might well behold the immanence of his God. 

That the primitive Egyptian meant no more, is evident, not 
only from the repeated declarations of his sacred texts, but 
from the very name which he gave to the deity. For the word 
Ra does not mean the sun; has not, indeed, so much of a 
physical, naturalistic tinge of meaning as the Hebrew word, 
Elohim. Ra is derived from a root which signifies to make, 
to create. There is also a triple designation which the inscrip- 
tions sometimes apply to the Deity: Tum-ra-choper. Tum, 
the invisible ; Ra, the creator ; Choper, the bectle ; a favorite 
emblem of unfolding and transformation among the Egyptians» 
as is proved by the innumerable scarabaei graven in almost 
every kind of material, that have been found in the tombs. 
The triple name means, then: The invisible God, the creator, 
unfolding and manifesting his hidden nature. 

After this period of Ra-worship, there comes another in 
which Ptah was worshipped as the supreme divinity. Out- 
wardly the change seems to have no great significance. The 
attributes of Ra are transferred to Ptah ; it seems to be the old 
tlieology with a new name for the deity, — a change not very 
different from that which took place in the religion of Israel, 
when, according to Exodus vi. 3, the name El Sch:addai gave 
way to the name Jehovah. But in this seemingly unimpor- 
tant change, I believe myself able to detect the first signs of a 
degeneracy which went on increasing through subsequent ages, 
until the once monotheistic religion of Egypt was converted 
into a pantheistic nature-worship. The facts from which I 
infer this germ of corruption in Ptah-worship, are well known 
to Egyptologists, but they have never before been brought to- 
gether to establish the conclusion here presented. 
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The first indication lies in the radical difference between 
the two names. Ra, as we have seen, means to make, to cre- 
ate; Ptah is from patahu, to shape, to form — the deity who 
forms or fashions. Here, then, is a notable difference. Ra, 
the creator, is a conception closely akin to that of Hebrew 
religion. Ptah, on the other hand, suggests a self-existent 
universe upon which certain divine forces, certain plastic, form- 
ative agencies are acting to put it into shape. It has the ring 
of Phoenician and other oriental nature-worships, all of which 
set out from this conception. In strict correspondence with 
this, Ptah is often called Taner, the god of earth, the plastic 
force hidden within nature; and hence is painted of a green 
color on the monuments. In this vanishing of the pure 
monotheistic idea of creation is certainly the germ of a fatal 
corruption. 

The second fact is one recounted by Herodotus (III. 36). 
Cambyses, he says, visited the temple of Hephaistos (Ptah) 
in order to see the image of the god; he found it to be pre- 
cisely like the Patehks which the Phoenicians carve on the 
prows of their ships. The image itself could not have dated 
back to primitive Egypt, for imeges were then unknown ; but 
it undoubtedly preserved the primitive conception of the 
deity. And this conception, it seems according to Herodotus, 
was similar to that presented in the pantheistic nature- worship 
of the Phoenicians. 

The third fact has reference to the rise of that debasing 
worship of animals — especially of the Apis bull — which as- 
sumed such monstrous proportions in the later ages of Egyp- 
tian life. Some faint germs of this superstition are discover- 
able even in the primitive ages; and very suggestively, they 
seem all to gather around the worship of Ptah. The Apis 
bull was called “ the again reviving Ptah,” and in other places 
his son. He was said to be “the living image” of Sekru, 
which is merely another form or name of the same divinity. 
Of the Apis worship we shall speak again ; suffice it now that 
its rise seems to be somehow connected with the secondary 
form of the primitive Egyptian faith. 
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Here, then, are three facts all-pointing to the same conclu- 
sion. Outwardly the second form of primitive Egyptian wor- 
ship does not seem very different from the first ; its hymns 
and sacred texts have the same ring of monotheistic sentiment. 
But still there are symptoms of disease ; hints of animal wor- 
ship, idolatry, panthcism,— of coming superstitions which 
cast their shadows before. Looking upon this gradual retreat 
of the earlier Ra-worship before its later rival, I define the 
religion of primitive Egypt asa symbolic monotheism in which 
the germs of death, of a pantheistic nature-worship, have 
already begun to develop. 

Primitive Egypt ends with the sixth dynasty. After that 
there comes a long period of utter darkness, without monu- 
ments or records of any kind: a period apparently of politi- 
cal convulsions, dissension and disaster. We do not know — 
and perhaps never shall know — what revolutionary forces 
were at work in that long interval of darkness. We only 
know that when, during the eleventh dynasty, Egypt awoke 
from its long, death-like slumber, it was almost a new Egypt 
that presented itself. All old traditions, says one writer, seem 
to have been forgotten ; the proper names, even in the most 
ancient families, the titles of public officers, the style of writ- 
ing, even the religion, all seem new. 

The name of the Supreme Divinity has entirely changed. 
It is no longer Ra or Ptah, but Munt, or Men, or Amun, ac- 
cording as different dynasties rise intu power. This change 
in name, too, reveals a vast and ominous change of religious 
sentiment. Munt, Men, and Amun are not radically differ- 
ent; they all are rooted in one idea, a fatal idea, subversive 
of all the purity and spirituality of religion. Men has for its 
primary meaning, to impregnate, to beget, to fertilize; he 
he is the hidden male nature-power, the fertilizer of the world. 
The other two are essentially the same. All are ithyphallic 
gods. Under whichsoever name the deity may for a time be 
worshipped, all carry with them the same licentious signifi- 
cance, the same suggestion of lewd and prurient thought. 
The deity is no longer conceived as the creator, nor even as 
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he who fashions and shapes crude matter into the varied forms 
of nature. Egyptian religion is now fully upon the highway 
leading to that abyss into which Phoenician, Babylonian, all 
Western Asiatic religion finally fell. But the movement is 
not yet fully completed. The epoch now under view is by 
historians designated as that of the Middle Kingdom of Egypt. 
It is indeed the middle period of ancient Egyptian religion ; 
the period of transition from the symbolic monotheism of 
primitive times to the impure pantheisn of later ages. 

To see the process completed we must turn to the New 
Kingdom, that which began with the expulsion of the myste- 
’ rious Shepherd Kings. Described as new by historians, it 
still seems to modern thought as something exceedingly re- 
mote and old. We are looking now upon the country of the 
Nile as it was when the children of Israel went forth on their 
long wanderings through the wilderness. It is the period of 
Egypt’s greatest secular prosperity. By the victories of the 
famous Sesostris her empire has been more widely extended 
than ever before. The arts have gained their highest stage 
of development. Architecture especially, through the labors 
cf Seii I. and Sesostris, has teached a surpassing splendor. 
Among other magnificent works, the temple at Karnak was 
then completed by the construction of the Hall of Columns — 
that forest of pillars each more than seventy feet high and 
sculptured with exquisite art. Of this structure, so high an 
authority as Fergusson has said: ‘Among the largest, it was 
undoubtedly one of the most beautiful temples in the world. 
No city ever possessed such a group betore or since . . No 
language can convey an idea of its beauty. . . The mas- 
siveness.and brilliancy of its colored decorations all combine 
to stamp {fis as the greatest of man’s architectural works.” 

But along with this secular prosperity go the evident signs 
of religious and moral declension. The external forms of 
theology seem not to have greatly changed since the days of 
the Middle Kingdom; in fact when the name of Men or 
Munt or Amun had been substituted for that of Ra the crea- 
tor, mere dogmatic theology had little farther to go. The most 
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marked theological characteristic of the New Kingdom is its 
eclectic tendency — a tendency which almost always displays 
itself in the final periods of religious declension. It was a 
movement very similar to that which took place in the Roman 
Empire under the Caesars, when the gods of Syria and Egypt 
and republican Rome were crowded together in one Pantheon. 
The deity was now generally worshipped as Amun-ra, an im- 
possible union as almost all eclectic conceptions are. It was 
an attempt to weave the ithyphallic worship of Amun upon 
the pure monotheistic conceptions of the ancient Ra-doctrine ; 
an attempt to hide the sensual and licentious ideas of a degen- 
erate religion under the simpler and more spiritual forms of 
an older faith. 

Everywhere this eclectic, pantheizing tendency manifests 
itself. All the gods were confounded with each other, amal- 
gamated and intermixed: the names and attributes of one 
were transferred to another and all were moulded after the 
same pattern. ‘ Thy personality,” says a hymn, glorifying 
one of the minor gods, “is intermingled with that of Ra.” 
Even temples were amalgamated in this bewildering theocrasy: 
at Thebes, a sanctuary dedicated to Ptah was built on as an 
annex to the temple of Amun-ra. More than this foreign 
divinities were intermixed with these amalgamated gods of 
Egypt: Baal, Astarte and other Canaanite and Pheenician 
gods had: their established pricsthoods and their licentious 
worship in the valley of the Nile. 

Tiele, an intense evolutionist, sces in all this the signs of. a 
wonderful progress in Egyptian religion. Io points with ad- 
miration to the inscriptions upon the tomb of the priest, Bok- 
ken Chonser, wherein the priest is made tu speak repeatedly 
of “the development of the doctrines of his gods.” But 
that is’ not the first time, or the last, in which priests have 
regarded as development what history has afterwards shown 
to be decay and dissolution. It is in fact the same kind of 
development that went on unceasingly through all ancient relig- 
ions: a primitive monotheism slowly passing age by age 
through a Jewd nature-worship into an unmoral pantheism, a 
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slow, gradual obliteration of all distinctions between the spir- 
itual and the material, between the Creator and the created, 
God and nature, law and lust. A sufficient proof of this, if 
there were no other, would be the name which stood highest 
in this vast pantheon of the Nile; Amun-ra. Ra, the spirit- 
ual creator of the universe, identified with Amun, the ithy- 
phallic god, the generative power in physical nature. In that 
we have the very essence of all pantheisim, the identification 
of the creative spirit with the physical forces of nature. And 
the innate logic of human life has always brought it to pass 
that wherever this identification has taken place it has always 
carried with it a vile identification of the pure with the im- 
pure, the moral with the immoral. ' 

The great reformation that was attempted by King Ameno- 
phis IV. is a convincing proof of all this: and it is besides 
one of the most interesting and memorable facts of history 
that have been brought to light by Egyptian antiquarians. 
Before his accession to the throne, Amenophis had been a 
priest of Ra, whose worship, it seems, had not wholly died 
out in certain localities. Become king, he used all his kingly 
power to effect a vast religious revolution, to exterminate the 
corrupted faith of his time, and to restore the monotheism of 
the primitive Ra-worship. It was a sweeping reform. ‘‘ Ev- 
erywhere he rooted out the worship of other gods, espcially 
that of Amun, causing their names to be chiselled out and 
the monuments dedicated to them to be destroyed.” The 
name of Ra was alone excepted ; a single stela has been pre- 
served, indeed, upon which the name of Osiris was permitted 
to stand; but that, as we shall see, has no theological 
significance. Out of hatred for Amun, the king changed his 
own name, Amenophis. He effaced from the oval tablets con- 
taining the kings’ names, every name that was compounded 
with Amun. Thebes, as a city especially dedicated to Amun, 
seemed to him a polluted spot; he refused to live in it, and 
transferred the royal court to a vast and splendid city which 
he built in Middle Egypt. The remains of this city, Tell-el- 
Armarna, are still in existence, and in it traces are discover- 
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able.of thé magnificent. temple which he: built and dedicated 
to Aten-ra, Ra symbolized by the sun-disk.. . 

‘This restoration.of the primitive faith was no mere freak of 
‘die to which Ezypt submitted out of pure slavishness. It 
-was an age of an awakened thoughtfulness, of a deep and fer-. 
vid spirituality. . The sacred hymns of that period stand .apart 
in their elevation of tone and their poetic beauty from those 
of all subsequent ages; they are not surpassed by the. very 
best that have. been. preserved from more primitive times. 
The worship was exceedingly pure and beautiful ; it consisted 
for the most: part of song by «choirs especially selected to 
‘chant the sacred hymns just mentioned ; the offerings, instead 
of bloody sacrifices, were mostly of flowers. Itis very sig- 
nificant;. however, that in this renaissance of poetry and.a pure 
religious sentiment, sculpture seems to have degenerated. 
Sculpture: and:monotheism were never friends. 

But this monotheistic reformation. lasted but for a single 
reign. .The law of: degeneration was too deeply fixed in the 
very nature of all ancient religions to be permanently. set 
aside by even the power of an Egyptian king. The very next 
successors of the royal reformer abrogated. his reform. The 
worship of Amun was fully restored. Every effort was made 
to blot out all traces of the reforming heresy, even the mem- 
ory of Amenophis IV., and of the rulers who owed their sov- 
ereignty to him. The monuments erected by-him at Thebes 
were torn down, and the stones used for other buildings. The 
splendid city which. he had built for a capital in Middle Egypt 
‘was razed to the ground. At Memphis the monuments which 
he had built-were made into a pavement; and thus “ the her- 
esy was literally trodden under foot.” .. 

After this the theological movement in Egypt ran its down- 
ward course unchecked. Let us now retrace.our steps and 
seek for other. points of comparison between the. primitive 
religious life of Egypt:and that. of its later periods. 

‘ Let.us:take:for our starting point the so-called granite tem- 
ple; not many:years ago:exhumed from the sands in, the neigh- 
berhood of:the pyramid of Chefren. .'This-temple, built. in 
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‘the earliest ages, in the’ period of the Sphynx and the Pyra. 
mids, is a noble example of the simple and majestic in an art 
as perfect then as ever afterwards. The granite and alabaster 
stones of which it is composed are cut, shaped, and fitted to- 
gether with exquisite skill. Beautiful as a work of art, it is 
‘still more remarkable as a monument of the simple and severe 
Spirituality of those early times. There are no images with- 
in, nor sculptured emblems upon the walls, nor even inscrip- 
tions reciting the deeds of gods or men—nothing of that lux- 
uriant ornamentation, artistic but idolatrous, which covers 
the walls of Luxor and Karmwak and all the later temples of 
Egypt. In its simple majesty it is more nearly allied with the 
Jewish temple than with any Pagan structure of antiquity. 
The oldest known structure dedicated to religious worship now 
remaining upon the globe, so recently exhumed from the sands 
under which it had been buried for thousands of years, it seems 
to have suddenly sprung up as a visible’ proof that the earli- 
est faith of mankind was a so spiritual and profound belief in 
the Divine Unity, that all idolatrous images and even symbolic 
sculptures were excluded from the temples of worship. 

See, also, not very far away, the Sphynx, which for so many 
ages baffled the curiosity of the civilized world. This crown- 
ing mystery in a land of mysteries, we now know to be a rep- 
resentation of Harmachis—Horos on the horizon—the Deity 
revealing himself in the glories of the rising sun. As such 
it is no more reprehensible than the pictured representations 
of the Deity, so frequently found in Christian churches during 
the Middle Ages, while infinitely surpassing them all in beauty 
and artistic power, in the depth and solemn grandeur of its 
thought. The lion’s body is the emblem of power. The hn- 
man head, the face so grave, even sad, — the eternal sadness 
of thought — and yet ever looking with unmoved tranquillity 
“towards the splendors of tlie rising sun, in that we have the 
whole history of human thought sculptured before us. The 
two together represent power enlightened and controlled by 
‘reason. It is the very perfection of symbolic art. Of course 
that is a dangerous art. Plato was wise in banishing the 
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poets from his ideal Republic, and Mahomet in prohibiting all 
sculpture of human or animal forms, as the deadly foe of 
monotheism. Butit is hard to see how even the rudest Egyp- 
tian could have been otherwise than helped and lifted toa 
higher level of spirituality by a symbol so pure, so simple, and 
yet so grand as this. 

Turn now to the architectural remains of the New King- 
dom, and look upon the Serapeum constructed by Sesostris 
not very long before the birth of Moses. The Serapeum was 
the burial-place of the Apis bulls, each reposing in a magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus within a separate chapel dedicated to his 
worship and embellished with all possibie wealth of sculptured 
ornamentation. This structure, also exhumed not many 
years ago from the sands, stands now a monument of Egypt’s 
shame and a marvel of human degradation. The monstrous 
worship paid to these Apis bulls is something almost incon- 
ceivable. The birthday of. one of them was celebrated with 
the greatest pomp and rejoicing ; the day of his death was a 
day of uuiversal mourning from one end of the land to the 
other; and his remains, so magnificently entombed in the 
Serapeum, were henceforth adored with a homage that  be- 
fitted the remains of a god. Even kings and princes desired 
to be entombed in these beautiful chapels by the side of the 
Apis which they had adored in life. 

It is difficult for any one, whatever may be his theory of 
life, to see anything here but the signs of a monstrous and 
ever-growing degeneracy. Even Tiele admits that the wor- 
ship of the Apis bulls ** became more prevalent rather than 
less so as time went on.” Renouf says that it was “ immeas- 


urably greater in the later times than in the earlier.” In facet, 
there was sumething more than a mere difference of degree, 
however immeasurable. In the primitive ages certain animals 
came to be regarded in a poetic way as the symbols of the 
divine attributes ; and undoubtedly a certain element of sa- - 
credness was thus attached to them. Thus the beetle, as we 
have seen, was used as a symbol of the divine nature ever un- 
folding iteelf in new manifestations of its presence. Ra was 
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often called “ the divine beetle, the self-creating one, whose 
substance exists by itself.” But in the later ages, the symbol 
has triumphed over the thought it was designed to represent ; 
the animal is no more a poetic emblem of a divine attribute, 
but. the deity himself. Thi bull, for reasons to which we have 
already called attention, was especially selected, not.as a sym- 
bol, but as a living incarnation of the deity ; he was procrea- 
ted by the deity descending in the form of a sacred flame; 
and he was worshipped as a god. with a homage that from the 
eighteenth dynasty grew more and more extravagant. until 
it reached its climax in the days of the Ptolemies. 

The literature of ancient Egypt also witnesses to this con- 
tinual declension. . We have now one very ancient treasure 
of this literature, a book written by Ptahhotep, who lived so 
early as the fifth dynasty. It is a book of sober, moral max- 
ims,.a volume simple, grave, and breathing a true religious 
spirit. The literature of the New Kingdom, on the other 
hand, is a melancholy. expanse of childish superstition and 
senile fooleries. Its books are books of magic, filled with 
spells and songs of enchantment and miraculous extravagances. 
Several of these magical papyri have been discovered, and a 
few of them published and interpreted ; they contain the an- 
cient texts, especially the ancient hymns, often very sublime 
and spiritual, but all buried under an-immense weight of 
more modern magical ‘formulas and incantations for warding 
off disease, harmful beasts and evil spirits. _ Even the Book 
of the Dead has suffered greatly from this advance of super- 
stition ; to its earlier chapters have been added others contain- 
ing hardly anything but preposterous formulas that were to be 
learned in this life in order to be.used in the next as conjuring 
spells to defend the soul from the demons of the under-world. 
Tiele, whom I love to quote, because all his learning is em- 
ployed in the interests of a theory directly opposed to the one 
I am supporting, says:: *‘ While the ancient magical texts 
afterwards gathered together in the Book of the Dead, are 
rarely found in the tomb temples of the preceding periods, in 
those af the New Kingdom they.coyer.alk:the walls;;..and the - 
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images of the gods, vainly sought for in the ancient: tombs, 
here shine everywhere in high relief, side by side sts those 
of the dead.” | 

~ Closely connected with this constant advance of sacieetiidia 
was the growth of priestly power. In the-earlier ages, ‘the 
kings, their sons, and the chief officers of state were the chief 
priests. The common priests were simply the learned men of 
their day, a body of scholars into which any one could enter at 
pleasure ; and the priestly dignities were often held in combina- 
tion with other civil functions. But gradually the priests:and 
the laity were set more widely apart. Thetemple built by Ram- 
ses III. was closed by a balustrade against the intrusion of the 
profane and unpriestly multitude, something before unknown. 
A true priestly caste was being formed, an established hierar- 
chy monopolizing the offices and emoluments of religion. 
And this sacerdotal power grew: with such rapidity that very 
soon it was even able to usurp the royal authority and Egypt 
passed under that weakest and most corrupt of all govern- 
ments, the rule of priests. 

There are also certain indications of moral denies ; espe- 
cially such as would result from the growing sensuality and 
lewdness of religious thought. The life of the primitive Egyp- 
tian was purer than that of later periods, simpler and more 
domestic. The art of the period has a peculiarly domes- 
tic character, delighting not in images of the gods and myth- 
ological representations, but in scenes of home-life, pictures 
of the family, the farm, the popular pastimes, the vintage and 
other rural labors,—all portrayed with a skill and fidelity that 
would do no dishonor to modern art. -The position of woman 
was a comparatively enviable one. She went unveiled, and 
enjoyed a greater degree of treedom than in later periods. 
During the first dynasties polygamy seems to have been un- 
known. The wife and the mother were regarded with an 
almost chivalrous devotion, as-we learn from several inscrip- 
tions of peculiar tenderness and pathos. But in the new 
kingdom a change appears. Sesostris in this period was ap- 
parently the first of polygamous monarchs; he even wedded 
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hi¢ own daughter in utter defiance of the prohibitions con- 
tained in the ancient texts. From the time of the Ramesids, 
the demoralizing tendencies of a sensual nature-worship be- 
came more and more manifest. Not many centuries after, 
wards we find the worship of the impure goddess Bast risen 
to be the chief religious festival of the land —a worship so 
popular that immense multitudes from every part of Egypt- 
as many sometimes as seven hundred thousand people, as- 
sembled to participate in its rites ; so wanton that its partic- 
ipants considered themselves to be absolved from the most 
common obligations of chastity and decency. 

Such, then, was the course of the religious movement in 
ancient Egypt. Worship, literature, architecture, public in- 
stitutions and private life, all show that continuous growth of 
superstition and sensuality which would ve naturally associated 
with the passage from the primitive monotheism to the pan- 
theistic nature-worship of later periods. 

To perfect our work of review, we ». ust now retrace our 
steps. We have still to look upon a phenomenon which here- 
tofore we have kept carefully out of sight, although it is an 
éxceedingly important phenomenon, and one which, from the 
days of Plutarch down, has attracted more attention than 
any other in the history of Egyptian religion. It is the phe- 
nomenon of Osiris worship. 

There are two concepiions which have always divided be- 
tween themselves the empire of religious thought: the one 
is the conception of God, the other that of a future life. In 
all ancient religions there seems a certain conflict between 
these conceptions: one tends to overwhelm the other. In 
the religion of Israel the theistic idea was always supreme: 
the idea of a future life, on the other hand, falls into the 
background ; some have even maintained that it was totally 
Jost. In Buddhism, on the contrary, we have the perfected 
type of a religion in which the conception of God has utterly 
faded away-behind bewildering speculations and fantastic 
dreams concerning a future lifo In the religion of Egypt 
We see at first an elaborate attempt to hold these two concep- 
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tions in balance; but afterwards a gradual submergence of. 
the theistic idea under ever advancing superstitions connected 
with the doctrine of immortality. And in that we have the 
explanation of the famous Osiris-worship, the eschatological 
factor in Egyptian religion, always present, always rising into 
greater and greater prominence, while the theistic idea retires 
more and more into the background. 

In the primitive theology there seems to have been hardly 
any discrimination between Osiris and Ra, save in name. 
Their attributes are mutually interchangeable: both have the, 
sun for their symbol: the myths of the one are often ascribed, 
to the other. But there is this difference between the two 
doctrines. The sun which symbolizes them both may be re- 
garded from two points of view: it may be considered as the 
great creative power of nature, the source of light, heat, and 
all the myriad forms of life; or it may be contemplated in 
the mystery of its movements, its daily disappearance in the 
west and its mysterious return each morning in the east. In 
Ra-worship the first aspect of the symbol is the absorbing 
one: the theistic conception of a creative power is paramount. 
But the Osiris doctrine revolved chiefly around the eternal 
mystery of the sun’s movements as a symbol of immortality 
—of human life disappearing in the night of death, but 
rising again in the morning of everlasting life, The Ra-doc- 
trine emphasizes. the theistic element in religion: the Osiris, 
doctrine emphasizes the eschatological element. 

Let us understand that in primitive times the two forms of 
worship existed side by side, There was no necessary antag- 
onism between them. Ra was Osiris and Osiris was. Ra: 
what was said of the one might be said, and often was said, 
of the other. The two doctrines were the complements. of; 
each other; and their co-existence served to keep in equir . 
poise, the two fundamental impulses of primitive religion. 

But the worship of Ra continually declined, while that of 
Osiris went on with ever. increasing. magnificence through alk 
the changes and revolutions of Egyptian faith. That. fact, 
than which there is none in history more utterly. undeniable, 
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serves. almost to demonstrate the theory of the relations be- 
tween Ra and Osiris which is here advanced, so far ‘as I know 
for the first time. The worship of Ra continually declining, 
that of Osiris ever renewing itself with fresh vigor — nothing 
could more exactly describe. the history of renee in ancient 
Egypt.’ 

The story of theistic Sean has already been told. How: 
the’ eschatological’ element advanced from superstition to 
superstition is known to the most superficial. student. All 
Egyptian faith was gradually absorbed in wild fantastic dreams 
concerning futurity. Every practical interest was eclipsed by 
this morbid engrossment with death and its mysteries. Pre- 
paring for death came to be the chief object of. life: to build 
a splendid tomb was the grandest of all earthly labors. Egyp- 
tian literature became a mere collection of magical texts that 
were to be used as conjuring spells amidst the struggles and 
perils of the life to come. Even at their banquets it was the 
custom of the Egyptians to introduce the mummy of a de- 
ceased relative and seat it at the table as one of the guests, 
in order that the other guests might be reminded of the short- 
ness of life and of the swift approach of the hour when they 
would have to appear before the judgment-seat of Osiris: a 
fact recorded by Lucian in his “ Essay on Grief,” and of which 
he declares himself to have been an eye-witness. Another 
account is that a wooden image of Osiris was introduced in 
the form of a human mummy lying upon a bier. 

Amidst all this morbid engressment with futurity, Osiris is 
ever the central figure. He is the judge in the fearful assizes 
of death. His life was the type of the soul’s existence. 
Mysteriously united with him, every pious Ezyptian hoped to 
live eternally. when the trials and purifications of the future 
‘ world were ended. Osiris, in a word, is the representative of 
an element ever present and ever developing into wilder excess 
throughout the whole course of Egyptian: religion, — its wild 
and superstitious oapeneeaee with the affairs of the unknown 
world. anid 

- Three things I wish to say before concluding. First :.i in 
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this religious movement of ancient Egypt we have an explan- 
ation of what has already been diie of the most perplexing 
mysteries of the Mosaic religion — its strange reticence con- 
cerning a future life. Moses living at the very centre of Egyp- 
tian worship was divinely enabled to see the secret of its 
decay ; this gradual submergence of the primitive faith in 
God under an ever advancing engrossment with tlie affairs of 
faturity. By-a heroic treatment he wished to cut out this 
cancer that was eating away the life of primitive religion. 
Aided by: Divine inspiration he founded a religion without an 
eschatology, a religion centring solely upon trust in the ever 
living God. - His silence concerning futurity was not a thoughit- 
less omission; it was the only possible remedy for a fatal 
religious disease. 

Second: in this we also see the weakness of Spencer and 
Tylor and all others who are now busy explaining the origin 
of religion by the theory of “animism.” Among the savage 
races who have preserved no monument of their primitive 
history, they find that theistic faith has almost wholly faded 
out while the eschatological ‘superstition, the fear of ghosts, 
the worship of departed spirits, remain in full vigor. There- 
fore, they say religion began with these superstitions. But that 
is mere guess-work, neither science nor philosophy. And the 
monuments, the tombic inscriptions, the papyri of Egypt show 
how poor a guess it is. They show that “animism” is not 
the origin but the end of an ever degenerating heathenism ; 
the mere debris of superstitions, of selfish fears and fantastic 
dreams which remains when the structure of faith has fallen. 

‘ Third: the chief peculiarity of Egyptian history is, that in 
Egypt under the favoring conditions of the Nile and the des- 
ert, political organization and a high social development were 
attained before the decay of the religious consciousness had 
fairly begun: Other nations emerged from the tribal and 
riomadic states only after this process of religious decay had 
been for the most part accomplished. Therefore, what took 
place in Hgypt under the clear light of history, went on else- 
where in obscurity and silence. © Rev. 8. 8. Hebberd. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Reminiscences of Early American Universalism. 
SECOND PAPER. 
UNIVERSALISM IN Maine Prior ta 1820. 


THE coast towns of Maine are among the oldest in New, 
England. They have a history unique in themselves. The. 
towns inland likewise have a history, different in character. 
from those on the seaboard. The inland towns were settled 
largely by people from the older sections of the present Mas 
sachusetts, and by the young life going back from the settle- 
ments upon its bays. Evidence of this is seen in noting the 
municipal names back from the coast a score. and more of 
miles. They are derived from the leading proprietor, or the 
old Massachusetts home from which the pioncers came. The 
names of Harrison, Gray and Otisfield are easily recognized 
as from a wealthy landholder of ‘Boston. New Glouces- 
ter was peopled by settlers from old Cape Ann. Many of 
these towns were granted to soldiers of the French and Indian 
wars for services rendered, and were rapidly settled by those 
desirous of adventure and frontier life. Towards 1800 many 
other grants were made by the Great and General Court, at 
Boston, to men worth the gratitude of the country for patri- 
otic service in the War of Independence, and the new towns 
and counties were titled names in high reverence in the hearts 
of the Continental heroes. Knox, Lincoln, Franklin, Han- 
cock, Waldo and Washington Counties thus received their 
names, and also the towns Greene, Jay, Paris, Sullivan, and 
others. ‘lhe people going to these newer parts took with them 
the life, activity and zeal of their former homes. 

The period of the Revolution was one in many ways marked, 
and striking. The change in political relations was only 9 
single phase. The breaking up and unsettlement of the 
country was widespread. It affected Church and social, as, 
well as business and political life. The period of the Revo, 
lution. was:a decade of iems. The old-timed love of the. peor. 
ple'for debate in these years found ample scope in the doc- 
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trines of the Church. The dogmas heretofore accepted with- 
out dispute, began to be debated. The polemic character of 
the people was strong. Hence our recent years have been 
those of “ centennials ” in political and religious life. Armin- 
ianism was’ in the-air. Jn all the homes of New England it 
had ‘battled with the central doctrine of John Calvin, and now 
stich was its hold upon the entire society that it broke forth in 
every department of American life. The time was auspicious 
for the promulgation of the doctrines of universal grace at 
the lips of De Benneville, Murray, Dr. Isaac Davis, Richards, 
Rich, the Streeters, and so opening a way for the advent of a 
Ballou and a troop of other valiant defenders of “ the faith 
once delivered unto the saints.” 

The quickening in religious life, or rather’a more earnest 
zeal in. the discussion of theological dogmas was everywhere 
felt. The coast and hill towns alike were as one in dwelling 
upon the newer views of man’s part in the world’s redemp- 
tion, and though the doctrine of the universal triumph of 
divine affection was everywhere spoken against, yet strong 
men, men of tenacious character, were here and tliere raised 
up as standard bearers of the banners of unfailing grace. 
The homes of Cape Ann were touched and moved by the 
preaching of Murray, and those of the interior towns failed 
not to be influenced by the words of Caleb Rich and thg 
Streeters. Out from these homes went those who migrated 
to the frontier settlements of the District of Maine. The 
early Universalism was borne there by the strong hearts and 
believing minds of the settlers. 

During the very earliest years the settlers who held the lib- 
beral faith were made to enjoy the priceless boon in their 
own families, or where a few tamilies could meet together for 
a season and read the Sacred Word, or converse upon the doc- 
trines expounded in “ Relly’s Union,” or Doctor Joseph 
Young’s. “ Calvinism and Universalism Contrasted.” Rev. 
Richard Eddy, D.D., says of these early meetings: ? 

“The town of New Gloucester had been settled a few years 


before by a few families from Gloucester, Mass., many of 
1 Universalism in America. Vol. 1. p. 515. 
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whom were connected with the Universalist congregation. 
Among these was Capt. Joseph Pearce. For several years, as 
there was no preaching near enough for the settlers to attend, 
Mr. Pearce met with his neighbors at each other’s hotises on 
Sundays for: religious worship and conversation. It fell to 
his lot to take the lead in these services; and before-long it 
was discovered that there were so many Universalists in New 
Gloucester and the adjoining towns that he was e:ipowered 
to obtain a minister of their faith to take up his abode with 
them. At once Capt. Pearce wrote to his brother William on 
Cape Ann for assistance, who proposed to Rev. Thomas Barns 
_ to visit the District, and made generous-offers of assistance if 
he would settle there.” : 


' The -religious life of New Gloucester had been for some 
years vreatly disturbed. The minister of the town was the 
Rev. Samuel Foxcroft, the son of the Rev. Tomas Foxcroft, 
pastor of the Kirst Church of Boston. He was a graduate of 
Harvard College, and in social life was highly favored. -He 
was settled in 1764, and for twenty years served the town ac- 
ceptably. But the leaven was at work. People were not 
content with matters as they had been. The “ ministerial 
tax’ was made the central grievance, ‘ the bone of conten- 
tion.” The Baptists were growing more numerous, and like- 
wise the Baptists of the Arminian type were increasing. The 
Universalists were not behind in their endeavors also The 
‘¢ ministerial tax’ was for the * town’s minister,” and these 
believers of different persuasions could not agree upon Mr. 
Foxcroft who was of the Standing Order. The meetings of 
the town were fully taken up by discussions and votes upon 
this question. Special meetings and adjourned meetings were 
held, at which much warmth must have been manifest. As 
early as 1775 the .Baptists began to dissent from paying the 
tax, and'though: they were out-voted, they yearly received 
additions from the “ new lights ” and Universalists. In 1783 
the town allowed those dissatisfied with Mr. Fexcroft, which 
largely meant their wish to be freed from paying the “ministerial 
tax,” to be set off.: In opposition to this tax these diverse be- 
lievers could join, as will be seen by the vote and signatures.” 


2In Town Meeting, Nov. 4, 1783, It was voted to set off all thuse that are dissatisfied 
with Mr. Foxcroft's preaching, from his preaching. And to prevent any further dis- 
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Some of these remained with the Church, others became a 
few years later the incorporators of the Baptist Church, also 
of the Free Baptist, and others were then, and to the end of 
their days, ardent Universalists. 

At a meeting of the Town Feb. 10, 1786, * Voted to drop 
the 2nd Article in the warning (that is) to-see if the town 
will vote not to oppose those persons that call themselves 
Baptists or Universalists, if they will petition the General 
Court to be exempted from any taxation that shall be made 
for the support of a minister in this town while they continue 
in the principle.” 

At the annual meeting in March, 1786, it was voted to re- 
lease the Baptists from paying the tax, which was done by the 
aid of the Universalist votes; but when it came to vote a re- 
lease to the Universalists it was refused, this time the Baptists 
joining with those of the Standing Order. But who were the 
Universalists thus refused? A document among the files of 
New Gloucester records evidences : 

New Gwoucester, March 13, 1786. 

This may certify that we whose names are spiidliecircibinns are 
. Universalers : . 

Robert Bayley, Robert Herring, Nath’! Stev ens, Benj. Her- 
ring, William Blay West, John Stenchfield, Edward Barnevil, 
Wm. Parsons, Jun , Jonathan Bennett, Joseph Wharff. 

In the records of the town meeting held May 7th, 1787, is 
the following warrant.and vote, which for some reason shows 
a little better spirit than the one of the previous year: 


“ Whereas ten of the inhabitants of this town who call 


putes about this division it is therefore voted that all those that are dissatisfied with 
Mr Foxcroft’s preaching give their names in to the Town Clerk for record. 

The following is a list of those that have given in their names as dissatisfied with 
Mr. Foxcroft’s preaching, to be set off from his parish by vote passed in the foregoing 
meeting: Simeon Noyes, John Stenchfield, Elisha Bisbee, Peleg Chandler, Ephraim 
Stenchfield, Eliphalet Haskel, Josiah Smith, Thomas Penny, .Eben’r Davis, Bezeleal 
Loring, Nathaniel Bennett, Jabez Cushman, William Widgery; Robert B. Hanneford; 
Joseph Waterman, Elias Merrill, Fisher. Hatch, Joseph Woodman, Wm. Blay West, 
Nehemiah Allen, Jun., John. Tufts, Micah Webber, Simeon Wells, Jonathan Bennett, 
John Webber, Wm. Parsons, Jun., .» Isdac Lane, Solomon Atwood, Jun., Wm. Tucker, 
Abel Davis, -Eben’r Lane, John Tyter, John McGuire, Jabez Bradbary, Joel Haskell 
Robeit Bayley, John Stenchfield, Jun., William Haskell; Jabex"True-: ~~. me 
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themselves Universalists hath petitioned,® or requested .us.to 
insert in this warrant aclause to notify the inhabitants. of 
said town, that it is their desire to be exensed from paying 
anything towards the support of the Gospel excepting among 
themselves, to act upon. said petition for request as shall be 
thought proper when put.” “ Voted, that all ‘those of the 
Universalist principle shall be excused from taxation to a min- 
isterial tax.” 


In town meeting, March 23, 1789,a motion was made, 
which was * negatived,” that those of the 


* Universalist Society should draw all the money that they 
have been assessed with, or paid as far back as 1786, and that 
the selectmen be directed to give orders for the same. It was 
then voted, that the public teachers of those people called 
Universalists shall draw all those money out of the Treasury 
of this town, that they shall pay towards public teachers for 
the future, provided, they require it, and that the Selectmen 
be directed to give orders accordingly.” 


“To the Selectmen of the Town of New Gloucester in County 
of Cumberland and Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The prayer of us the Subscribers, [nhabitants ot said New 
Gloucester in Behalf of ourselves & others Inhabitants of said 
New Gloucester, humbly sheweth, that for a considerable time 
past we have belonged and still do belong to the Society of 
Christians commonly known by the name of UNiVERSALIsTs, and 
being of that Denomination have for a considerable Time past 
kept up, still do and mean for the future to keep up Public 
Worship of God among ourselves, as a different society from 
the Congregational, or other Society or Societies in this Town. 
And inasmuch as we have for a long time refused our attend- 
ance on any other Public Administration beside those among 
ourselves, think it a hardship, as well as unconstitutional any 
longer to be holden to contribute of our Substance for the 
Support of the Gospel ministry in any other Society except- 
ing among oursclves, who are of the aforesaid Denomination 
of Universalists. 

These are therefore humbly to request you to insert in the 
warrant or Warning for the next Town meeting to be holden 
in this’ Town, a clause whereby the Inhabitants thereof may 
be duly notified that part of the Business of said Meeting will 

3 This petition to:the: Serectmen is. inthe writing et, John Stenchfield, and is.amoeng 
the File of New Glencester Records. 
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be-to know the Minds of the Inhabitants, and to take a vote 
of the Town aforesaid in Regard. to our, and all the Rest of 
the Inhabitants of this Town who are or may be of the Pro- 
fession of Universalers aforesaid being for the future excused 
from the payment of any ministerial or other Taxes for the 
support of the Gospel in this Town excepting among ourselves 
and in our own way; To which Privilege we think ourselves 
Intitled by the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

Dated at New Gloucester, 4th day of April A.D. 1787. 

William Parsons, Jr., John Stenchfield, James Bishop, Eb- 
enezer Davis, Nathaniel Stevens, William Blay West, Nathan- 
iel Bennett, Nickolas Low, Robert Baley, Joseph Peairce.” 


4 To the Selectmen of the Town of New Gloucester in the 
County of Cumberland & Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen. You are hereby requested by us the Subserib- 
ers, Inhabitants of the said New Gloucester to call a Meeting 
of the Inhabitants of said town as soon as may be, and you 
are desired to put in your warrant or warning, that the said 
town meeting is to be for the Purpose of reconsidering the 
vote or votes, that have been heretofore paseed at any former 
Town meeting, in said Town relative to the Sect of People in 
said Town commonly known by the name of Universalists, 
and to see what the said town will do respecting excusing 
them from any former or future ministerial Taxes, and you 
are also desired to order the Town clerk of said Town to lay 
before said meeting all fermer votes relative to the matters 
aforesaid ; some special Difficulties having lately arose on ac- 
count of the tax for payment of young candidates in the min- 
istry for Preaching in said town which we could wish might 
be healed. Given under our hand the 11th day of February 
A.D. 1789. 

William True, John Webber, Thomas Penny, William Blay 
West, Jonath: Bennett, Ebenezer Davis, John Stenchfield, 
William Parsons, Jr., James Bishop, Nickolas Low, Nathaniel 
Bennett, Micha Webb, Robert Herring. 


In the year 1790, the Raptist Society was incorporated, and 
so was exempt from the “ ministerial tax,” and could not vote 
upon questions which affected the settlement of ministers of 
the Town. In the town records of Gray, when business.re- 
lating to the minister of tie town was to be considered the 


warrants read, * the Baptist Society accepted.” ® 
4 This petition is evidently in the handwriting of Juhn Stenchfield. The original is 
among the Files of the New Gloucester Records. 
5 The Baptists of Gray aud New Gloucester were incorporated in one Society. 
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This made it impossible for the Universalists to secure fred-_ 
dom from this tax. In 1793 Rev. Mr. Foxcroft accepted the 
proposals of the town, after ten years of contest, and retired 
from the pastorate of the town. He continued to live there 
however. From this time until 1800 they were without a 
settled pastor, when the Attorney-General ‘of the Common- 
wealth entered formal complaint before the Supreme Judicial 
Court, Portland, against the town for this breach of the Con- 
stitution. The town paid costs and set to work to settlea 
pastor. Inthe meantime the laws of the Commonwealth were 
growing more favorable. 

In the autumn of 1798, Mr. Thomas Barnes, at the invita- 
tion of friends in New Gloucester, Paris and Norway, came 
among them on a visit, preaching at various places. And in- 
ducements were held out to him so that the following year he 
came among them preaching on the Sabbaths to the people of 
New Gloucester, Paris, Norway, Gray, Falmouth, Freeport, 
and making circuits to other parts. . In October, 1799, he as- 
sembled delegates from the companies of the above towns at 
Gray, and there formed the Eastern Association of Universa- 
lists. The Association was held here also in 1800 and in 
1801, it being central and on the “ old stage line.” This As 
sociation was merged into the Maine State Convention in 1828. 
During the years which Mr. Barnes had preached he had 
never been ordained, but at the General Convention which 
was held at Swansey, N. H., Sept. 16, 1801, he made the re- 
quired. application, which was granted, and his ordination 
took place.at Gray four months later, Jan. 6, 1802. The ser- 
moi was delivered by the Rev. George Richards, then pastor 
at Portsmouth, N. H. The text was from John xv. 16, ** Ye 
have not chosen: me, but I liave:chosen you, and oxdained you 
that ye should go and ‘bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should:remain ; that-whatever ye shall ask of the Father in 
my name, He imay give it you.” Mr. Barnes from the outset 
of his ‘ministry gained many friends, and was sent as a Rep- 
resentative to the General Court, Boston, where he exercised 
much influence in changing the laws regarditig ministerial 
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taxes and the incorporation of religious societies. Immedi- 
ately the several societies in which he was specially inter- 
ested petitioned the General Court for incorporation. New 
Gloucester ® petitioned and soon received ; likewise Norway’ 


6 To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in General Court assembled: — We, the Subscribers, Inhabitants of 
New Gloucester, Gray, Pejepscot and Poland, beg leave to present this our humble 
petition to your Honors, praying you to incorporate us, with all those who shall here- 
after join with us, into a religious society by the name of the First Universalist So- 
ciety of Christians in New Gloucester. 

Your petitioners have settled a Minister of the Gospel at our own expense, and at- 
tend upon the public worship of God according to the dictates of our own consciences, 
as we understand the holy scriptures of the old and new Testaments. . . We beg 
your honors to grant this our humble request, that we may with more convenience 
assess and collect money for erecting a convenient Meeting house, and for the support 
of our public Teacher, or Teachers and other necessary expenses which may arise in 
our Society respecting our Christian duties as a Religious Society. As in duty bound 
shall ever pray. 

Nathaniel Bennett, Sam’l Pingree, Moses Bennett, junior, Jabez Merchant, William 
Hatch, Joseph Pearce, Jun., Jonathan Bennett, Moses Sawyer, David Steele, Jabez 
Cushman, William Peirce, Ebenezer Davis, Joseph Pearce, Moses Bennett, -Joseph 
Raynes, Jr., David Mackintire, Isaac Blake, Richard Blake, John Bennett, Jr., John 
Bayley, Solomon Atwood, Jr., Daniel Cash, Robert Bayley, William Tucker, Samuel 
' Mayall, David Jordan, Robert Mayall, John Mayall, Nathaniel Bennett, Jr., Daniel 
Heaney, Joseph Pennell, Alden Bridgeman, True Woodbury, Thomas. Finson, Eben- 
ezer Witham, Sam’] Pearce, Thomas Goss, jr., John Webster, Stephen Rollins, John 
Bennett, Joshua Dunn, Moses Fitz, Josiah Dunn, Jr., Joseph Saunders, William Bridge- 
ham, Moses Saunders, Jacob Bailey, Job Lane. 

There is no date attached to this petition; but it was probably in December, 1803, 
as the following warrant which was “ drafed’’ May 8th, 1799, was attested by Nath’] 
Eveleth, Town Clerk, December 27th, 1803. 


‘ 


NEw GLovucEsTER, Dec. 27th, 1803. 

This may certify that an article is inserted in a Warrant for a Town meeting held 
may 8th, 1799, as follows, viz: — 5th to take into consideration the petition of William 
Bridgeman and others, inhabitants [of] New Gloucester and Gray to the General Court 
of the Commonwealth praying to be incorporated into a Separate Religious Society 
by the name of the Christian independent Society. and the order of the Court thereon, 
and act thereon as shall be thought proper when met, and the town at said meeting 
voted to drop the fifth article in the warrant as per Record. Attest, Nath. Eveleth, 
Town Clerk. 

The foregoing petition of the brethren in New Gloucester and vicinity was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives January 20th, 1804; and into the Senate the 
following day, and jointly referred to the proper committee. 

This Committee, of which Jona. Maynard was Chairman, introduced the following 
order on Jan. 26, 1804, in the House, which was concurred in on same day in Senate. 
“ Ordered that the Petitioners cause an attested copy of their Petition with this order 
thereon to be published three weeks successively in the Portland Gazette published 
by [Eleazer A.] Jenks, the last publication to be thirty days at least before the second 
Wednesday of the first Session of the next General Court, that all persons concerned 
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and Paris, and Turner.’ The “History of Norway” treats quite 
fully of the early deys of Universalism in that town. 


may then appear, and shew cause (if they have any) why the Prayer of said Petition 
should not he granted. 

On the 24th of Jan., 1805, the Committee gave leave to these petitioners to present a 
bill of Incorporation which was duly concurred in by both of the honorable bodies. 
The bill was finally engrossed Feb. 23, 1805, and is found in full in ‘* Massachusetts 
Special Laws.’’ 1805 edition. Vol. III. page 500. The Act incorporating the Uni- 
versalist Society in Turner was passed Feb. 16, and the parish in Paris and Norway 
March 4th of the same year. David Cobb was President of the Senate and Harrison 
Gray Otis, Speaker of the House. These Acts are found in same volume page 507. 


7 To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in General Court assembled, January, A.D. 1804. 

The subscribers humbly sheweth, That they have for several years past at stated 
times assembled with their teacher Mr. Thomas Barnes, for the public worship of God, 
and have been at a considerable expense in building a meeting house, in the town of 
Norway, near the line ot the town of Paris. And your petitioners being desirous of 
supporting the public worship of God among them humbly pray your Honors to incor- 
porate them with all other inhabitants of the towns of Paris and Norway, and towns 
adjoining, who may become members of said Society by a vote of admission at a legal 
meeting held for that purpose together with their estates into a religious society, by 
the name of the first Independent Universal Society in the towns of Paris and Nor- 
way. And your petitioners, as in duty bound will ever pray. 

Levi Hubbard, Elias Stowell, Josiah Bisco, Henry Rust, Jun., Joseph Rust, Elisha 
Cummings, Anthony Bennett, Benj. Witt, Daniel Staples, Levi Bartlett, Benjamin 
Herring, Sam'] Ames, Benja. Tucker, Peter Buck, Joseph Gallison, John Robinson, 
Dudley Pike, James Buck, Jared Frost, Jun’r, Wm. Stowell, Sam’! Smith, Ebenezer 
Cobb, John Knight, Daniel Stowell, Jacob Tubbs, Benja. Herring, Junior, Daniel 
Knights, Jared M. Buck, Isaac Cummings, Charles Young, Josiah Bartlett, Noah Cur- 
tis, Jr., Jonas Bisco. 384 in number. . 


8 To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Mass., in Gen. Court Assembled. 

The Petition of the Subscribers, Inhabitants of Turner in the County of Cumber- 
land and Commonwealth aforesaid humbly sheweth 

That under a sense of the propriety and expediency of the maintenance of public 
social worship, and of worshiping the Supreme Being according to the dictates of their 
own consciences but being of different religious sentiments from those of the other In- 
habitants of this Town with whom that unanimity which ought to subsist between 
the members of one and the same religious society cannot be expected; your Peti- 
tioners with a full determination always to demean themselves as quiet and peaceable 
citizens of the United States of America, and to yield all cue subjection to the laws of 
the land, and the Government under which they have taken their residence, and never 
to interrupt, molest, nor disturb any other religious Society in their religious worship, 
deeming it consentaneus with the Constitution of the Commonwealth, whereby all re- 
ligious sects are tolerated, have this day mutually agreed and by subscribing to a num- 
ber of good and wholesome rules and regulations have in fact formed themselves into 
a distinct religious Parish by the name of The First Universal Gospel Parish in Turner, 
having by the said rules and regulations obligated themselves to maintain the public 
worship of God in said Parish according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
Wherefor they humbly pray your Honors to take this their situation under your im- 
partial and judicious consideration, and in your superior wisdom and charity by an act 
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Regarding this petition the town of Turner in open meeting, 
May 14, 1804, voted, that the below warrant — to see if the 
Town would choose some person or agent to appear on the 
second Tuesday of the first Session of the next General Court 
to make objection to the incorporation of the Universal Society 
of this Town. It was voted unanimously not to send a man 
or an agent to appear and object, etc., etc. This vote of the 
town did not prevent a vigorous petition from being sent to 
the General Court to object to the incorporation. Among the 
signers of this petition are many who afterwards became 
staunch Universalists. 

In Livermore® a Society was organized Nov. 24, 1807. 
Thomas Barnes had made several tours to this place, and in 
1804 Isaac Root came to this section and preached in this and | 
adjoining towns. These early services were supported by 
Lieut. Samuel Benjamin, Thomas Chase, Gen. David Learn- 
ard, David Mores, Col. Jesse Stone, Maj. Joseph Mills, Dr. 
Cornelius Howland, Capt. Simeon Waters, and others. Capt. 
Samuel Atwood was Moderator, Dr Howland, Clerk, and Ar- 
temas Learnard, Collector. 

A Society was organized in Farmington in 1811. Thomas 
Barnes and Isaac Root had itinerated in that part. Itis said 


of said General Court to incorporate them, and all who may afterward join them, to- 
gether with their estates, into a distinct Parish by the name aforsaid, with all the like 
privileges and immunities which have been granted to any other religious Parish or 
Society in this Commonwealth, reserving liberty for any one with his estate to leave 
said Parish and join any other when he pleases, and your Petitioners asin duty bound 
will ever pray: Dated at Turner the twenty-fourth of December in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and three. ‘ 

Jabez Merrill, Arthur Bradman, Samuel Pumpilly, Levi Merrill, Seraiah Merrill, 
Hezekiah Bryant, Jr., Hezekiah Bryant, Richard Phillips, Benjamin Chamberlain, Cy- 
rus Leavitt, Joseph Leavitt, Jr., William Bradford, Ephraim Turner, Asa Bradford, 
Juseph Bonney, Abiel Turner, Jesse Bradford, David Hood, Reuben Thorp, Jeremiah 
Coburn, John Soul, Nathaniel Sawtelle, Jr., Aaron Soul, Nathaniel Sawtelle, Benjamin 
Sawtelle, Joshuah Whitman, Elisha Pratt, Ezekiel Bradford, Jr., Isaac Jones, Benjamin 
Jones,Jr., Bennett Pumpilly, Jabez Merrill, Jr., Abraham Maxim, Richard Phillips,Jr., 
Cushing Phillips, Robert Bradman, Joshuah Gilbert, Elljah Gilbert, Jr., Edward Keen, 
Church Pratt, Joseph Merrill, Jabez T. Merrill Caleb Gilbert, Moses Allen, Isaae 
Leavitt, Chandler Bradford, Henry Jones, Jr., William Gorham, William Bradford, Jr., 
Sam’! Kinsley, Samuel Kinsley, Jr., Ichabod Bonney, Jr., Daniel French, Jr., George 
French, Elijah Gilbert. 565 in all. 


9 History ot Livermore. Washburn’s. p. 72. 
10 Vide Parker’s History of Farmington, 1846. p. 106. 
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that a “ Mr. [Samuel ?] Smith ” also preached here in those 
early days. He is said also to have preached in Turner. 

The friends of the Church in Brunswick were swift in see- 
ing the grandeur and beauty of the faith. The following 
Covenant was made by them in 1812 1). 


Brunswick, Jan. 20, 1812. 

We, whose names are here under written, do profess to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of Universal Salvation by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and feeling it our duty as well as our 
privilege and the source of our highest happiness to worship 
the one living and true God, in Christ Jesus, do hereby agree 
and enter into solemn covenant to assemble together as a re- 
ligious society, to meet on the Lord’s day as often as we con- 
veniently can to worship the most high God; and that we 
will pay our proportion towards the expenses of procuring a 
suitable place for convening together for public, social wor- 
ship, and for the support of public Teachers of Piety, Religion 
and Christian Morality in our midst. 

The above is signed by the following persons in their own 
hand writing: — . 

Lemuel Swift, Dean Swift, Jonathan Eastman, James Mer- 
rill, James Cary, James Jones, Robert Eastman, E. H. Goss, 
James Cary, Jr., Roger Merrill, Nathaniel Badger, Harvey 
Stetson, Edwards Raymond, James Maxwell, Phineas Taylor, 
Ira Fulton, Elijah Hall, John Marston, Abner Pratt, Benjamin 
Stevens, John Gray, Alfred A. Kellsy, Stephen Leonard, 
Charles Stetson, Joseph Kimball, John Lee, Edward Welch, 
Edmund Brady, Solomon Gray, Reed Welch, Burt Townsend, 
Allen Wing. 


The gatherings of the people and the annual Associations 
continued year after year with a good deal of sameness. 
Thomas Barnes and Isaac Root went among the people, and 
assembled them at their annual Association. The demands 
upon them were increasing, but also was their age and infirm- 
ities. The war of 1812 made a stupor to fall upon every- 
thing. There was much despondency in all enterprises. 
Many interests of the church were at a standstill. The cause 
of our faith suffered with all the rest. In the year 1814 the 


11 The original of this a few years ago was in the possession of Harvey Stetson, one 
of the faithful company in the Brunswick parish. It was given him by Dean Swift, 
one of the signers. Vide Gospel Banner, Feb. 24, 1880. 
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Association met at Turner. The presence of Hosea Ballou, 
whose fame had gone before him, called together a large 
assembly ; but this single meeting could not make up for the 
labors of the two men whose health and strength was waning. 
Father Barnes withdrew from taxing labors about 1814, and 
Isaac Root removed from the State in 1815. There was a 
lack of zeal. The-Eastern Association did not grant a letter 
of license until 1818, when one was granted at the Associa- 
tion at Farmington, to Fayette Mace. Mr. Mace coutinued 
in the ministry until 1832, when soon after he united with 
the Shaker Family at New Gloucester. Becoming tired of 
this he left them. This Association had the attendance of 
David Pickering, Daniel Young, and Jeremiah Hilton. From 
this meeting a new life went forth. Stagnation was rising 
from the country. Prosperity was renewed. The people 
took on courage, and above all Rev. Russell Streeter soon 
settled in Portland, and among the people of Maine was the 
-man for the place. New ministers arose to the work. Syl- 
-vanus Cobb, and William A. Drew, entered the labors with 
zeal and devotion. Others strong and valiant joined them. 
A literature was begun. And so from this time forth there 
has been no break or suspension of interest. The ministers 
who came or entered the service at this time were unac- 
quainted, personally, with Fathers Barnes or Root. Tradi- 
tion is about all we have of them, save a few records. Rev. 
William A. Drew wrote ” 


“Tt was in 1820 that the cause of Universalism in this 
State may be said to have been born. There may have been 
struggles made by it betore to enter into life, for which a 
Root and a Barnes are entitled to much credit; but it never 
till then came forth to a public observance, and to exert a de- 
cided influence.” 


There is doubtless truth in this statement, but these laborers: 
in Maine, previous to the new life manifest in 1820, are de- 
serving of more credit than they have received. They may 
not have been organizers, and if they had been the times 
would have been against them. It was before the era of 

12 Gospel Banner, Jaly 2, 1853. 
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the religious press — hence items of their labors, meetings 
and results, have not been told. The men who followed 
them, had a grand foundation on which to build. The flick- 
ering hopes of the scattered believes were ready to respond 
to the earnest call of a Streeter, a Drew, a Cobb, a Bates, 
a Woodman anda Thompson. And while giving due meed and 
honor to these men, let not the heart in its veneration fall on 
them alone, but remember the valiant, steady, earnest, almost 
unnoticed labors of the consecrated men before them. 
Thomas Barnes # was born in Merrimac, New Hampshire, 
October 4, 1749, of English ancestry. When six years old 
he went to live with his mother’s parent Mr. Barrett, 
where he had the advantages of a town school. When a 
young man he went to study medicine with a Dr. Jonas Mar- 
shall, but at the end of a year he was obliged to give it up 
because of care for a sick brother, prostration of his own 
health, and the wish of his parents to reside with them. 
While a student of Dr. Marshall he made public profession, 
and united with the Baptist Church, though his parents were 
attached to the Church of the Standing Order. At the age 
of twenty-three vears, 1772, he married Mary, a daughter of 
Reuben Fletcher, of Westford, Mass. The hard, financial 
times at the close of the war of the Revolution much dis- 
tressed him, losing what money was due as patrimony ; and his 
scant earnings were barely able to support the growing family. 
In 1783 he resided in Jaffrey, N. H., he was then thirty-four 
years old, with wife and seven children, and it was from this 
place that Mr. Barnes went to hear the Rev. Caleb Rich, a 
Preacher of Universal Salvation, a faith much spoken against. 
Friends strove to dissuade him from attending, his wife out of 
large love for the supposed future welfare of his soul, remon- 
strated with him, but with mind and heart touched, he could 


18 Mr. Barnes invariably spells his name Barns, but we prefer the way adopted by 
the femily at large. 

14 For fuller account vide. Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Barnes, Written and Compiled 
by his daughter, Mrs. Levisa Buck, and Edited by Rev. George Bates, Portland ; S. 


H. Colesworthy, 1856, pp. 105. Also sketch of his life in Christian Jntelligencer, June, 
1824. 
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not turn back to former thoughts. To his wife would he relate 
the arguments of the preacher, and together they approached 
the sacred word prayerfully, and ere many weeks the newer 
and larger light dawned upon their souls, and they together 
before the world avowed themselves Universalists. The fresher 
interpretation of the Scriptures held his mind, and he must 
tell of his joy and peace to others. He had only heard Mr. 
Rich preach, and besides him there were two or three other 
preachers, John Murray and Adams Streeter, Dr. Isaac 
Davis, having died in 1777. In 1785, at the Association in 
Oxford, he met Mr. Murray. From 1786 to 1789 Mr. Barnes 
resided in the town of New Fane, Vermont, itinerating among 
the scattered people of our beautiful faith. In the latter 
year Mr. Barnes was induced to remove to Oxford, and 
preach to the people in this and adjoining towns. This resi- 
dence continued three years when he purchased a farm in 
the town of Woodstock, Conn., about ten miles distant. 
From this residence his preaching was to the believers of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, aud Massachusetts, and the 
good seed sown in these years of labor was for the produc. 
ing of an abundant harvest. Those to whom he ministered 
remembered his labors. In 1794, at the urgency of the 
people in Gloucester, and on recommendation of John Mur- 
ray, he came among them as their teacher and pastor. His 
family still residing in Woodstock, performing the labor of 
the farm. From this time until 1799 his labors in Glouces- 
ter were most acceptable, and the believers in this place as in 
the vicinity of Oxford, remembered his words of exposition 
and exhortation. 

The war of the Revolution brought about many changes. 
The demands of peace were urgent. The state of the coun- 
try was unsettled. People were at a loss what to do, but 
with true and genuine wit the people set out to better their 
condition. The new lands on the frontier offered induce- 
ments. These were accepted. The new life, of social, politi- 
cal and religious thought:was borne with them. The people 
from Cape Ann, from the South Shore, ‘from Worcester 
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County, as well as those in the vicinity of Boston who went 
to the newer paris, had the newer desires and the larger 
thoughts, and where a company of these were together, or 
over a circuit could support and encourage a minister one 
was called to be their minister. In the interior towns of the 
then District of Maine was such a circuit. If the families 
had been together — a strong company they would have been. 
This liberal company remembering the past services of Thomas 
Barnes, sent back from their frontier homes inducements for 
him to come among them. The call was most flattering. It 
guaranteed a support, it meant a residence within a range 
of towns where, between the farm, and as a laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord, a hire should come to him to ease the 
burdens of increasing age. In the autumn of 1798 was his 
first visit to Maine. His reception by his old friend — Gen- 
eral Levi Hubbard of Paris was most cordial, and through- 
out the towns adjoining, and towards the seaboard his greet- 
ing was hearty. Capt. Joseph Pearce of New Gloucester, 
and his neighbors, and neighbors in old Cape Ann — the Ben- 
nett’s, the Plummer’s, the Parson’s, the Stevens’ with others, 
added their words and mites, so that in only a few months 
Mr. Barnes and his family were settled on a farm in the town 
of Poland, in the midst of his extended circuit. By the sale 
of his property in Woodstock, and his steady income, he was 
able after a year or more to purchase the farm upon which he 
had moved at the outset. . 

It was here that he lived and labored his remaining days. 
Every fourth Sunday found him alternating among the friends 
in Falmouth, Gray, New Gloucester and Norway. Occa- 
sionally he made excursions into other parts, but here was 
labor enough for one man. In the spring of 1802 he made his 
first journey into Sidney, Belgrade, [Back] Waterville (now 
Oakland), and Farmington. His words were everywhere hailed 
by those hungry for the bread of heaven. How much we 
wish a more detailed account of his itinerant life. His long 


15 Thomas Barnes bought land “ lot Number 3, 1st Division ’’ of Thomas Bailey, for 
$700, Sept. 2d, 1800. Cumberland Co. Records. 


16 Trumpet, Dec. 28, 1828. © 
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and tiresome tours, his continual meeting with opposers of 
his message, the joy with which he was greeted in the homes 
of the sturdy believers, his words of cheer, and his prayers of 
faith, his splendid bearing with them all, must present us with 
an inspiring picture. Little of the record or the documentary 
has come down to us concerning him. But from tradition,,. 
which from the first has been said of him, and from his words 
found in his Circular letters we gain a conception of his char- 
acter, which is truly royal. He was a man of faith and prayer, 
who, though reviled, reviled not back again, but with the 
message of the world’s salvation through Jesus Christ, falling 
gracefully from the lips of a most reverent man, he went for- 
ward upbuilding the doctrines which inspired his soul. Mr. 
Barnes was most happy in the companionship of his home. 
His wife and children were strong in mind and earnest in 
purpose. His oldest son Reuben, though only thirty years 
old when he died, occupied a prominent place among the lay- 
men of the New Gloucester Parish, from its incorporation, serv- 
ing as its clerk. The three daughters, of whom many excel- 
lent things can be said,” Lucy who wrote the first tract by 
a lady in the denomination, and who, writing to the day 
before her early death ; Levisa, who prepared the memoir of 
her father, and Sally, “ who could put more doctrine in a ten 
minute speech, than most preachers in a whole discourse.” 
The health of Mr. Barnes began to fail about 1814, though 
he kept about doing labors of ministration until the very last. 
He died October 3d, 1816. He had been flailing grain in his 
barn, and in his exertion and weakness was stricken with 
heart disease. He was dead when found by his family. He 
is described by those who recollect him, as being a man large 
and finely proportioned in stature, as being one to whom 
people looked instinctively for help and comfort. He was 
buried in the family burial place, in the cemetery near the 
Methodist Church on the “ Empire road,” about a mile from 
his residence. The friends of our Church in Norway de- 


17 Vide. Our Women Workers, pp. 11-24. Christian Intelligencer, Feb. 26, 1826. 
Gospel Banner, Oct. 15, 1835. 
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sired his remains buried in their town, and a few years 
since the remains were removed: A monument stands 
in their memory in the Empire Cemetery, and the Uni- 
versalists of Maine also erected a monument over his re- 
mains, which bears the following inscription : ‘“* Rev. Thomas 
Barnes, Preacher of Universal Grace, who died in Poland, 
Octo’ 8rd 1816. Aged 66 years. This Monument is Erected 
by the Universalists of Maine, as a Token of Respect for his 
Moral and Christian Worth, In 1861. Mary his wife Died 
Dec* 8th, 1821 aged 75 years.” ‘“ Children of Thomas Barnes, 
Reuben died June 27,1807 aged 29. Lucy died Aug* 27, 
1807 aged 27.” 

Isaac Root *® received the Fellowship of the denomination 
at Stafford, Vermont, in 1802. He had previously labored in 
the Baptist denomination. After his entrance into the Univer- 
salist ministry,he preached to the believers in the neighborhood 
of Haverhill, Mass., and Plaistow and South Hampton, New 
Hampshire. He was present at the Eastern Association held in 
Gray,Sept. 5, 1804, about which time he removed to Livermore, 
Maine, preaching in this town and Buckfield, Turner, as well as 
other places in the District. It appears by the records of the 
Eastern Association that he was a faithiul attendant at its ses- 
sions. With Thomas Barnes he labored and carried forward the 
banner of our faith. Father Barnes was earlier in the §eld than 
he by five years. He was differently constituted mentally 
from Mr. Root. The former was more grave, did not indulge 
in witticisms and sarcasms as did Mr. Root. The only objec- 
tion his opposers in the faith had to him, so far as we know, 
was the charge of “ levity,”’ for he sometimes, like other pub- 
lic speakers, would use illustrations to make people laugh. 
Many able ministers have erred in this respect, yet have ren- 
dered excellent service for the Church. They might have ac- 
complished greater and better results, however, if their bear- 
ing and address had been more grave and circumspect. In 


18 Vide article on Isaac Root, in the “ Recollections” of Rev. Lemuel Willis, Univer- 
salist, Boston, Dec. 26, 1874, much of which data was furnished by the author. Vide 
also Intelligencer, Augusta, Jan. 20, 1830. And Gospel Banner, Feb. — 1876. History 
of Universallsm in West Waterville, by the author. 
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private life, it is said, Mr. Root. was very social and jovial, and 
living where the ministers of a faith “everywhere spoken 
against,” were watched closely by prejudiced observers, his 
usefulness might have been somewhat impaired in consequence. 
Yet those who knew him best as a minister of the Gospel and 
as a neighbor and citizen, considered him a man of integrity 
and a true lover of the Master’s religion. This was evidenced 
by his devotion to the cause of truth. 

Isaac Root attended the Eastern Association annually from 
1804 till 1814. As aco-laborer with Thomas Barnes, serving 
the believers in the same extended field, and at the annual 
sessions the only ministers present, we find them alternating 
in the writing of the Circular to the brethren of like precious 
faith. In the spring of 1815, he and his family removed into 
central New York. Here likewise he preached to the believ- 
ers, and attended Associations within easy access. Nathaniel 
Stacy, that saintly man, who did sv much to build up the 
cause of truth and religion wherever he went, had been in 
that beautiful section of country ; and in his valuable “ Me- 
moirs ” says of Mr. Root: ‘-Mr. Isaac Root, formerly a 
Baptist, but who has labored in the cause of God’s universal 
grace successfully for several years in New England, met with 
us at the New York Central Association in 1815, held in 
Homer, and gave us encouragement by taking up his abode 
in this part of our country, which he did in the course of the 
season.” He also attended the Association in 1817. And 
in company with Nathaniel Stacy and others attended the 
‘““Genessee Branch” Association at Buffalo, in September, 
1817.21, But the health of Mr. Root was not the best during 
these years, and he did not bear witness to the blessed message 
as he would like. In June, 1818, he went out to a neighbor- 
ing town to meet an engagement, and while there on the Sab- 
bath day, was stricken with a fatal sickness. He survived but 
afew hours. His remains were borne to his home, and were 
interred in the burial place of the family, at Mottville. His 

19 Page 264. | 
20S. R. Smith’s Historical Sketches. Vol. I. p. 196. 
21 Memoirs of N. Stacy. p. 284. 
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funeral was largely attended by the believers far and wide, 
and by the townspeople among whom he lived. The inscrip- 
tion upon his tombstone is as follows; ‘In Memory of Rev. 
Isaac Root, Minister of the Universalian Doctrine, Dicd June 
7th, 1818, Aged 62 years.” His widow, Mrs. Bulah Root, 
buried at his side, died January 5th, 1*30, aged 71 years. 
Grandchildren of Mr. Root reside in the vicinity. Rev. Ste- 
phen R. Smith, in his account of the Association held at East 
Hamilton, in 1818, says of Mr. Root: # 


“It was at this session of the Association that intelligence 
was received of the death of one of our most able. worthy and 
esteemed ministers — Rev. Isaac Root, of Mottville; Onondaga 
Co. He was a preacher of the Old Baptist school, with which 
denomination he had formerly been connected — plain, blunt, 
and profoundly earnest. No man made less pretensions than 
he to either science or refinement ; and a very few could legit- 
imately aspire to his shrewdness and sound common sense. 
His discourses were replete with great conceptions, and his 
words laden with vast import, were poured forth like water 
from a fountain. His phrase was homely but suggestive, and 
he awakened in the minds of his hearers more ideas in a sin- 
gle sermon than could be gathered from a ship-load of refined 
and attenuated sentimentalism. He was the first minister of 
the reconciliation whose death the denomination in New York 
was called to mourn. And he was mourned as a friend and 
counsellor, as a devout Christian and able minister, as a useful 
and honest man. He died as he had lived, in the principles 
of the faith of a world’s salvation, and in patient resignation 
to the will of his Father in heaven.’ 2 


Of several laymen are we able to bear record. These words 
come from those knowing the men. Allowing for fulsome 
eulogy, they nevertheless present us a view of their characters 
worthy and strong. 


The Rev. Jabez Woodman wrote “ of Jonathan Bennett, 
who died April 7th, 1825, at the age of 80 years: He was 
22 Historical Sketches. Vol. II. pp. 21, 22. 


28]t is our mind that Isaac Root is the one of the name born in Woodbury, Conn. 
June 2, 1756, the son of Jesse, (Josiah, John]; vide Root Family History. 


% Intelligencer, May 7, 1825, and Eastern Argus, April-26. 1825. 
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born in Gloucester, Mass., and came to New Gloucester more 
than forty years ago [about 1780], and by his assiduity, in- 
dustry and steady habits, and with the smiles of Providence, 
he obtained a competency of earthly things. It may in truth 
be said that no man having deceased in this town has left be- 
hind a more unsullied reputation. His character for honesty 
in no instance was ever impeached. The feature of his whole 
life was made luminous by various traits of benevolence. He 
had been about fifty years a firm believer in the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation, had been an active member of the Uni- 
versalist Society in New Gloucester, and had ever been liberal 
in contributions towards the support of preachers of the Gos- 
pel whenever proper opportunity offered. Though his advan- 
tages for obtaining information had been small in early life, 
yet from his natural thirst for knowledge and by his indefati- 
gable industry in studying the sacred Scriptures and a useful 
variety of human productions in favor of universal salvation, 
he might with propriety, among professors of religion, rank 
above mediocrity for having theological attainments. His sen- 
timents were nearly allied to those of the late James Relly of 
London ; and if, like Relly, he might be considered an Anti- 
nomian in sentiment, he might, like him, likewise have been 
considered not an Antinomian in practice. He was not only 
uniform in all his deportment, but evidently had likewise a 
zeal according to knowledge. 


The Bennett family had not a little to do in behalf of our 
cause in Maine. The family originally came from Gloucester 
to New Gloucester, and after a few years members of it emi- 
grated to other parts of the State. Of one of them the Rev. 
J. L. Stevens wrote® from Norway, when he was about to 
leave to engage in pastoral labors in Saco—Biddeford : 


“‘ This is the oldest society of our faith in the State, organ- 
ized fifty-five years ago [1798]. And one who was a member 
when that little flock first gathered in the wilderness is now 
[1853] an active member, ready to do his part and cheer on 
the pastor in his labors and cares, — that venerable father — 
Nathaniel Bennett — in our Israel, eighty-three years of age, 
attended our Convention the other day in Augusta, and is sel- 
dom absent from his pew at the Sabbath service, though he 
resides two miles from the church.” 


The town of Guilford, to the northwest of Dexter, was set- 
25 Gospel Banner, July 80, 1853. 
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tled in 1806 by John and Nathaniel Bennett of New Glouces- 
ter. This spread our liberal faith still farther into the wilder- 
ness. Capt. John Bennett died in Guilford, May 15, 1854, 
aged 81, and of whom it was writien,® “If. every one believ- 
ing our heavenly faith would do as Father Bennett did, the 
desert would rejoice and blossom as the rose.” Joshua Buck, 
who married Levisa, the daughter of Father Barnes, resided 
in Guilford also, and they adorned their lives by our holy and 
helpful doctrine. 
Of faithful women not a few worthy things are said : 7 


Mrs. Judith N., wife of Moses Bennett, a daughter of 
Plummer, one of the early friends of Murray at Gloucester, 
died in New Gloucester, in Nov. 1836, aged 75 years. Of 
whom it is recorded by Rev. Zenas Thompson, “ In the morn- 
ing of her life she embraced the gracious doctrines of the 
world’s salvation, and imbibed its pure and sanctifying spirit. 
In this sentiment she was immovably fixed. No religious per- 
secution, or opposition, or fanatical excitement could in the 
least move her mind or intrude upon her tranquillity and peace 
of soul, and in this connection with -her eminent goodness, 
her whole life must show the value of her faith and princi- 

les.” ; 

r Jabez Cushman, who died in June, 1827, aged 71 years, 
was one “Known * in the gates, where he sat among the elders 
of the Lord, and the works of a lengthened and active life will 
long stand as a monument to his memory. He had been from 
a youth a firm believer and an active supporter of the doctrine 
of the final salvation of all men through Christ; and prac- 
ticed that liberality and good feeling toward other orders of - 
Christians which is the character of a lover of good order and 
a friend of mankind.” 


Capt. Joseph Lufkin, of Freeport, died in 1885, aged 78 
years. He came from Gloucester about 1795, where, under 
the ministry of Murray and Barnes, he became indoctrinated. 
Many of the early preaching services in Freeport were held in 
his home. “ He not only believed in the doctrine of Univer- 
salism, but supported it with a liberal heart, defended it with 


26 Gospel Banner, June 8, 1854. 
27 Gospel Banner, ad tempore. 
28 Rev. S. Cobb, Intelligencer, June 22, 1827. 
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a fearless courage, and honored it with a Christian deport- 
ment.” * 

General Levi Hubbard, of Paris, was a native of Oxford, 
Mass., where he imbibed the teachings of Universalism in his 
youth ; and in 1798, at his persuasion Father Thomas Barnes, 
whom he had known in Oxford, came into Maine to be a pas- 
tor among the scattered believers. He named the County of 
Oxford, as we understand, after the town of his birth. It was 
said ® of him: he “ was a man, a man of no ordinary calibre 
either, but one whose heart ever beat worthy of the name of 
the man.” 

Capt. Jonathan Morse, of Livermore, who, it is said, first 
invited Rev. Isaac Root to Livermore, and gave utterance to 
the message in his house. ‘* He early embraced the doctrine 
of Universalism, and zealously endeavored to be governed by 
its spirit.” 3 

Ebenezer Corlis died in Yarmouth, in 1853, aged 89 years. 
He for many years kept account of all meetings which he at- 
tended, and of sermons which he heard.™ 

Ebenezer Cobb, Norway, died in 1826, aged 67 years,“an up- 
right Christian Universalist, and perfectly resigned to God 
during his painful illness.” * 

Levi Merrill died in Turner in 1822, aged 66. “ His mind 
appeared to be engrossed in religious and spiritual things. 
He conversed on death and the prospects of a future state 
with great composure and firmness, declaring unqualifiedly 
his willingness to depart and be with Christ.” * 

Capt. James Yetton died in New Gloucester in 1824, aged 
65 years, “ leaving behind him the reputation of an honest 
and industrious man and a good citizen.” ® 


29 Rev. A. A. Folsom, in Intelligencer, May 29, 1835. 


8 Gospel Banner, quoting from “ Reminiscences of Oxford County,’’ in Norway 
Advertiser. 


81 Gospel Banner, Nov. 11, 1848. 
82 Gospel Banner, March 16, 1853. 
38 Intelligencer, June 24, 1826. 
34 Intelligencer, April 23, 1822. 
85 Intelligencer, Feb. 14, 1824. 
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James Dunbar, New Gloucester, died in 1841, in advanced 
years. He embraced the doctrines of Universalism in Boston 
previous to 1800, under the ministry of John Murray. 

James Lara, of Turner, died in 1842, aged 87 years. He 
joined the Continental army at the time Falmouth was burned, 
and thenceforward was in the main army under Washington. 
At the battle of Brandywine he was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner. His wound was inflicted by the claymore of 
a Highlander, which cleft the side of his face and was deeply 
imbedded in his shoulder. After recovery and exchange, he 
again sought his regiment only to find it discharged and paid 
off, and he had no way to prove his service and obtain for the 
same, compensation. He went to General Washington, who 
interceded, and his wrong was redressed.*® 

Doctor William Brigham, of New Gloucester, was born in 
Plympton, now Carver, Mass., and removed to Maine in 1783, 
and speedily established a large practice. 


_ “Civility and philanthropy were prominent traits in his 
character. He was very strictly honest and upright in all his 
dealings with mankind. He was firm and unshaken in his be- 
lief in the final salvation of the human race. He ever exhib- 
ited a confidence in God, and especially in the latter part of 
his life. In his last sickness he was in a number of instances 
visited by professors of religion of different denominations, 
who were well satisfied with the evidences of piety which he 
manifested.” 


He died in August, 1837, aged 81 years, and the foregoing 
words were written ® by Rev. Jabez Woodman, who had 
known him for more than a half-century. 

Our laymen scattered in the various new townships of Maine 
were strong men. They from the outset took a prominent 
position in the affairs of state, though they may not have been 
in accord with the majority of their townsmen in matters of 
religion. And from the early times, such has been the case. 
The real, numerical strength of our church in Maine has been, 
and is still misjudged by the number of prominent citizens we 

86 Rev. George Bates in Gospel Banner, March 5, 1842. 
37 Gospel Banner, Sept. 30, 1887. 
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have given the nation. The Legislature and the officials of 
State during every year from the outset of the history of the 
State, has made it appear to the world that we are stronger 
than we really are. The case is this — our early and later 
laymen, sons of worthy parentage, have been prominent, active, 
zealous, straightforward in private and public business and 
enterprise, and the citizens of their respective communities 
have recognized this, and placed them in positions of official 
trust. Our early and later laymen have been forward in their 
advocacy of the reforms of the time. Temperance, anti-slav- 
ery, humane methods of punishment, the cause of the poor 
and oppressed, have all had most hearty supporters from our 
ranks. In frugality, enterprise, thoughtfulness for the wel- 
fare of the community, the reforms of the day, genuine: piety 
and spiritual culture, we can name none who stand before our 
laymen, who founded our churches in New Gloucester, Tur- 
ner, Norway, and in the villages by the coast and in the ham- 
lets in the interior. The Bennetts of New Gloucester and 
Norway, the Merrills, Bradfords; Gilberts, Frenches of Turner, 
the Sawtelles of Sidney, the Swifts, Badgers, Merrills and 
Stetsons of ancient Pejepscot, Brunswick, were all strong men. 
But these are only specimens. They were men of faith, 
prayer and practical piety. 
And what shall we say more? for the time would fail-to 
tell of other noble laymen who through faith subdued king- 
doms and turned to flight the armies of the aliens. All these 
have obtained a good report through faith. | Wherefore, see- 
ing we also are compassed about with such a company of wit- 
nesses, let no sacrifice be too great, that we, entering into their 
labors, looking forward to the realization of the same blessed 
hope, inspired by the dear promises and the radiant character 
of him who is the finisher of the faith, let us run the race, 
which, under the special appointment of God, the Universalist 
Church is set to do. Rev. Anson Titus. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII. 29 . 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 
The Outlook in Modern Thought. 


“A LITTLE somnolence,” says Frances Power Cobbe, in the 
Contemporary Review, ‘seems to have overtaken religious 
controversy of late.” That phenomena has not escaped the 
attention of other observers on both sides of the water. There 
is a decided change in the tone of the debate which never is 
and never will be done, over the mysteries of life, its origin 
and destiny. The mass of freshly discovered facts, contrib- 
uted by recent science to human knowledge, together with 
the theories thrust forward in explanation of these facts, seems 
to have fairly outrun the capacity of the human mind to as- 
similate and arrange them. But this pause in the irrepressi- 
ble conflict is not the sign of weariness or of indifference. It 
marks a period of intense thinking, the season of cogitation, 
in which the human intellect seeks to arrange, to classify, and 
to formulate its new knowledge and its new theories. Science 
is reviewing its notebook. Philosophy is studying its old lec- 
tures. Theology is re writing its treatises and its sermons. 
Thoughtful minds are seeking ‘o find, if possible, what has 
been lost and what has been held of the old faith of half a 
century ago. They are reconnoitering the new field of thought. 
They are surveying the lines on which must be fought the 
next great battle of philosophy and religious thought. What 
is the outlook ? 

One thing is quite apparent. If we watch the various 
classes of thinkers to-day, each busy in its own field, we may 
observe a softening of the asperities which marked tie dis- 
cussion when these subjects of being, origin and destiny were 
first talked over by the present generation. New truth com- 
ing into the world is always a disturber of the peace. It 
always sets honest people at loggerheads. But as fast as it 
couquers its. way, it makes friends of its former enemies, and 
reconciles those whom its appearance had estranged. That 
is the explanation of the milder tone, which, except with a 
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few brawling demagogues of the day, who can never be happy 
except they are abusive, marks the present phases of thought. 
The scientist begins to see that perhaps he has not quite ex- 
hausted the capacity of his own facts and hypotheses ; that 
possibly they will bear a larger application than he has here- 
tofore been inclined to give them. The theologian, on tho 
other hand, looks with less suspicion than formerly upon facts 
and theories whose establishment seems after all likely to 
afford new defenses to his faith.. It is impossible to dogmatize 
about the future. But the growing amity, the unmistakably 
conciliatory attitude which the most able men of science are 
assuming toward religion, and the respect and welcome which 
religious minds are extending toward scientific doctrines once 
accounted che most dangerous heresies, cannot be ignored. It 
means much. It is the forerunner of a still more. striking 
harmony. Science and religion are destined at no distaut day 
to be good yoke fellows in the service of human life. They 
are rapidly disposing of some of their old disputes. Their 
next attitude will be one of clasped hands and common aims. 
We shall yet see the time when Darwin and Huxley will be 
summoned as witnesses in defence of the fundamentals of 
Christianity, and the “ Lay Sermons” and “ The Origin of 
Species ” cited as evidence of the truths of religion. 

I. There are no more striking omens of this coming recon- 
ciliation than you will find in the present attitude of the most 
thoughtful minds in reference to the Natural and the Super- 
natural. Modern science and relivious theories have been at 
sword’s points for many a long day over the relations of the 
natural and the supernatural. law and miracle, the visible and 
the invisible worlds. Religion has insisted, through its de- 
fenders, that there can be no truce with science until she shall 
admit those extraordinary occurrences which her Records at- 
test, showing a superhuman power controlling and interfering 
with the laws of the natural world. And science has retorted 
that it knows no interferences with the order of nature, and 
will admit no phenomena as breaking into the settled routine 
o1 law. Here is the point where the great contests ot the 
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last half century have been fought. Religion has even pressed 
the definition of a miracle to the length of insisting that a 
miracle is an occurrence contrary'to nature. To which sci- 
ence has retorted that this renders a miracle absolutely incred- 
ible. It would seem impossible to hope for the reconciliation 
ot views so opposite. So that many have come to believe that 
science and religion must stand in perpetual antagonism. 
And all the while a broader knowledge and a wiser logic have 
been paving the way for the armistice that reigns to-day, may 
we not say for the reconciliation which to-morrow may see 
consummated. 

For in the first place, out of these thought-struggles has 
come a larger definition of the realm which we call natural. 
It has been the common habit of men to talk about * nature ”’ 
as if it were only that realm of creation which includes mat- 
ter and material forces, the physical universe; as if that only 
were in the scheme of nature which has to do with gravitation 
or chemical affinity, or light, or heat, or the three kingdoms 
of substances. But men have already long been asking why 
man is not included in the system of nature, why his life and 
actions do not fall within the world of nature. Is not tlie 
mind of man, his moral nature and his spiritual faculties, to 
be included under the scheme of laws and forces which go to 
make up the universe? Men are coming to feel that it is 
manifestly improper to limit this significant term to the phys- 
ical side of creation. And now we are everywhere witnessing 
attempts, like Henry Drummond’s suggestive book, to extend 
the term nature so as to take in the moral and the spiritual 
realms. ‘Is there not reason to believe,” says Drummond, 
“that many of the laws of the spiritual world, hitherto re- 
garded as occupying an entirely separate province, are simply 
the laws of the natural world? . . Ina word, is the su- 
pernatural natural or unnatural?” The cardinal doctrines 
of science which teach the unity and the continuity of nature 
make it imperative to give a wider scope to the term, until it 
takes in not alone the lower universe, but the higher, not 
alone the world of the crystal and the plant, but the world of 
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the conscience and the will. In short, men to-day are reluc- 
tant to limit the term “ nature” to anything less than all the 
universe of God’s works, His agents, His forces, and His laws. 

When you have given such a definition as this to the natu- 
ral, of course you must prepare a new definition, to suit the 
case, for the supernatural. If all manifestations of divine 
powers are a part of the scheme of nature, then miracle itself 
is a natural phenomenon, the supernatural only its higher 
manifestations. Indeed, for most of the younger minds who 
to-day accept a belief in the supernatural, that only means the 
upper-natural,only what relates to the nature which transcends 
the creation as we know it in its physical manifestations. The 
attitude of these minds may be indicated by that familiar re- 
mark, ‘A miracle on earth is nature in heaven.” They de- 
mand a definition of nature large enough to include those 
higher powers of mind, of thought, of volition, which are 
ruled out by this narrower conception of what nature is. 
“ There is no such distinction,” says the Duke of Argyle, “ be- 
tween what we find in nature, and what we are called upon 
to believe in Religion, as that which men pretend to draw be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural.” And he adds this 
significant remark, which is an index-finger pointing out the 
direction of the higher thought to-day: ‘* Long before we 
have searched out all that the Natural includes, there will re- 
main little in the so-called Supernatural which can seem hard 
of acceptance or belief.” It was one of Mr. Emerson’s objec- 
tions to the miraculous element of the New Testament that 
as men explained it, at least in his day, it made a great excep- 
tion of the whole system of which Christ is the head and cen- 
tre. _‘*The word miracle as pronounced by the Christian 
Church gives a false impression; it isa Monster. It is not 
one with the blowing clover and the falling rain.” But under 
the new and broader definition, this penetrating mind could 
never have been thus troubled. For there the distinction 
could not exist. The nature which shows itself in the phys- 
ical world is one with the system which man’s higher consti- 
tution reveals. The world of mind and of matter are one. 
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The power which unfolds the seed of the grain is the same as 
that which opens the expanding mind of man. The snowflake 
belongs to the same cosmos as the poet’s fancy. And'there is 
no break between the power which spreads the fields ot the 
northwest with waving corn and that which fed the multitude 
by the hands of Jesus Christ. 

One single instance may be cited which proves the trend of 
thought toward a belief in the supernatural as the higher 
realm of nature. I refer to the demand which intelligent 
men are making to-day for the calm, candid, and scientific in- 
vestigation of that region which lies along the border-land of 
the visible and the invisible, the material and the spiritual in 
the creation. Within a few years many thoughtful minds have 
turned to the examination of the phenomena which have 
always fascinated and usually demoralized the human mind, 
the power of spirit over matter, the influence of mind upon 
mind, the reality of visions, the effect of the human will in 
the cure of disease. That is a region which science has always 
refused to explore. It has been lefi at the mercy of quacks 
and charlatans and fanatics. But now we see conspicuous 
and trained minds, scientists and professional men, turning 
with interest to research in this old-new field. The era is be- 
ginning, beyond a doubt, in which what we call the supernat-. 
ural will be investigated in the same spirit as the natural, the 
spiritual stud ed as the material has been. Nor can it be 
doubted that the result will be fruitful of good. We-shall get 
nearer the truth. A tact is a fact, whether it relates to man’s 
body or his spirit, the vibrations of a needle under an electric 
current, or the cure of a sick child by the laying on of hands. 
Let us not dread the new research. It will not take away the 
mystery of being. It will only give us a keener sense of the: 
forces at work in nature. The closer men have tried to get 
to the atom the more they have become impressed with the 
mystery of matter. If they will search out the hidden things 
of the spirit they will find a deeper foundation for faith, a 
firmer ground for reverence and for worship. | 

These, then, are some of the results of the scientific method, 
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as it has been applied to the problem of the natural and th® 
supernatural. It has forced a larger definition of nature. It 
has shown a tendency toward a modification of the term super- 
natural. It has conceded the propriety of studying those phe- 
nomena which lie in the border-land of tact and myth, the 
seen and the unseen, the body and the spirit. And the whole 
effect and tendency of its work, as that is indicated by the 
position of the advance guard in thought, are the recognition 
of man’s spirit as a distinct and noble entity, are the honor- 
ing of the claims of the unseen, are the confession that mate- 
rialistic science is far from the whole truth about this universe. 

II. But there are other results in the work of the scientific 
method as that. has been applied to the problem of human life, 
its origin and its destiny. There is one word which sums up 
the speculative movement of our time. It is the word which 
science has furnished to the world, a word which has enlisted 
in its def:nce nearly all the best secular thought of the age, 
as it has excited the bitterest criticism and attack from the 
religious world. The doctrine of Evolution comprehends the 
most characteristic thought of the age. It recalls the most 
heated controversies of the last twenty-five years. It undoubt- 
edly represents the belief of a very large and thoughtful class 
of people. It is the doctrine from which religion dreaded 
much, which was denounced as atheistic, and pronounced ir- 
reconcilable with revelation. And in truth many of its advo- 
cates have openly vaunted it as the destined de:troyer of Bible, 
church, and Christian faith. What says the latest bulletin 
from this field of dispute? How has the doctrine of evolu- 
tion thus far affected the fundamental dogmas of the faith ? 
Has it destroyed men’s belief in God? Has it put the Bible 
to confusion? Has it extinguished the hope in immortality ? 
Has it shaken the hold of the Christ on human hearts? What 
is the verdict of the latest reliable thought ? 

It is easy to see that the evolutionists are well past their 
period of bluster and arrogance, and disposed to make a truce 
with theology. And the keenest religious thinkers have 
already decided that there is nothing in the doctrine of evolu- 
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tion which may not be reconciled either with theism or Chris- 
tianity. When Copernicus announced his novel theory of the 
universe, it was at once pronounced unscriptural and atheistic. 
But after a few centuries of reflection, nobody finds any diffi- 
culty in seeing the hand of God in a system which has the sun 
instead of the earth for its centre. In much quicker time 
science itself has taught theology that the faith in a creating 
God agrees just as well with the doctrine of evolution as 
with that of special creation. Evolution can be no more 
than the method of creation; and it is absurd to say that 
in discovering the method and order of creative power you 
have eliminated this power itself. The teachings of Mr. 
Darwin have nothing to do with the nature of the Creator. 
They only deal with the methods he has pursued. Many of 
those who accept his conclusions are devout theists, many 
of them Christians; a most conclusive proof that the theory 
of evolution is no more dangerous to the Christian religion 
than was the Copernican before it. 

But we may go farther than this. This dreaded foe of 
faith turns out to be a friend in disguise. Instead of weak- 
ening the position of Christian believers it has considerably 
strengthened it. True, it has superseded some of the old 
defenses of faith. The treatises on the testimonies of science 
to religion written twenty-five years ago are only read as 
curiosities to-day. But in their place we are getting others, 
composed in the light of the most recent theories and rival- 
ling in their strength and usefulness the older efforts in de- 
fense of the truth. Hugh Miller and William Paley may be 
superannuated. But the fresh minds of the present age well 
replace these old champions ; Janet, Flint, Tait, Grey, Diman, 
Beale, Lotze,—names like these have become familiar to schol- 
ars within the last decade, as men who have boldly approached 
this doctrine both from the side of science and from that of 
- religion, only to find in it a theory which cannot stand except 
on the very assumptions which religion makes, a theory which 
brings back stronger supports to religion than ever she got 

out of less comprehensive scientific dogmas. 
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No man, for example, it begins to be believed, has so 
strengthened the argument from design, as Charles Darwin 
himself. If it was hard, with our imperfect knowledge and 
scarcity of examples to believe the skilful adaptations in liv- 
ing organisms the result of chance, how much more so has it 
become since this patient inquirer has pointed out the har- 
monies and regularities of the vegetable and animal worlds, 
the continuous re-adjustment of individuals to their condi- 
tions, so that the fittest survive, the best traits are trans- 
mitted, the variation of species secured, the line of life drawn 
forever upward? The doctrines of Darwin have multiplied 
the evidences of intelligence, purpose, design, in creation a 
hundred-fold. It is no devotee of Christianity, but John 
Fiske himself, the chief apostle of the doctrines of evolution 
in America, who says in a book still damp from the press, (a 
book by the. way which might with fitness be circulated as a 
tract on Universalism). “ It is Darwinism which has placed 
humanity on a higher\pinnacle than ever. . . . . The 
dream of poets, the lesson of priest and songs rat org 
confirmed in the light of modern knowledge.” 

Again, a brilliant and thoughtful. writer, studying the. spir- 
itual world in the light of natural law, finds there such anal- 
ogies as go to show the same principles working in both worlds, 
the same Power unfolding the traits of the human soul as 
that which has led the material world from chaos to the 
order of great systems. He finds in the doctrine of science 
that all life is the gift of preceding life, that life is born 
of life, a confirmation of the Christian doctrine that the spir- 
itual man is born from above. He cites the principle of de- 
generation, by which the plant uncared for drops to something 
lower, and runs to waste, as the physical side of a law illus- 
trated in many a neglected soul, running into a degraded 
life. He finds in the doctrines of Spencer that whatever 
power is expended by an organism is the equivalent of a 
power taken into it from without, the correlative of that 
law announced by the Christ, “* Without me ye can do noth- 
ing.” And so he makes the blossom in the field, drinking 
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its life from the noonday beams, remind us of the law 
announced of our spiritual life: ‘The Lord God is a 
sun.” 

But perhaps the most wonderful of all the thoughts of 
science which the religion of the day is adopting, and turn- 
ing into a confirmation of its own teachings, is the doctrine 
of the ascent of life by continuous development. Whatever 
views they may take of the detaiis of the doctrine, there are 
few men of science, and few religious thinkers, who do not 
accept the belief that this world is one great development. 
Every age is a betterment of the preceding. Every form 
of life is a gain upon what has gone before, and prepares 
the way for still higher types to come. So man has suc- 
ceeded and possibly ascended from inferior creatures, and 
is the crowning work of a process of evolution as long as 
the ages. And now religion is ready to take up this doctrine 
where science leaves it, and affirm that just what science 
proves to have been the law in times past, her oracles 
declare will be the rule in ages to come. Shall man with 
his imperfect nature be the halting place of this great 
scheme? Is it true that evolution has an impassable limit ? Is 
it not possible to suppose an evolution with a future as great 
as its past? That, at least, is the present claim of religion. 
Her ablest exponents are accepting the modern doctrine of 
human origin, and making it the basis of their belief as to 
human destiny. She predicts a further development, with- 
out which, in the words of a contemporary writer, “ The 
magnificent past of nature . . is simply a stupenduous 
cul-de-sac.” As the dead crystal was succeeded by the 
living cell; as the infusoriz gave place to mollusks, and to 
vertebrates ; as shark and tiger and ape made way for the 
cave dweller and the savages who hunted the mammoth ; so 
must a higher type of man arise to fulfil the imperfect prom- 
ise of this huwanity, not along the line ot physical develop- 
ment, but in life of a higher type, the life of the spirit, the 
life of consecration and of love, whose image is not in the 
first man, Adam, but “ the last man,” who “is of heaven.” 
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Thus does Christianity take up the doctrine in which modern 
thought most prides itself, no longer in fretful fear, nor simply 
to criticise and to refute. She takes it from the hands of 
those who have rough hewn it from the quarries of fact and 
of philosophy. to set it in the solid walls of her own defenses, 
giving it a place in her own system, and thus adding to it 
a use and a meaning far transcending its own dreams of capac- 
ity. Yea, brethren, Christian thought to-day reads the doc- 
trine of evolution in the light of the New Testament, and 
the New Testament in the light of the broadest tracts of the 
evolutionists, and finds no conflict but only a mighty con- 
firmation of each in the other. The latest statement of the 
case from the side of science stands in these words, “ In its 
rude beginnings the spiritual life was bat an appendage of 
the body ; in fully-developed humanity, the body is but the 
vehicle for the soul.’”? And what is that noble sentence but a 
faint and tardy echo of the inspired words of Paul, “ The 
first man is of the earth, earthy. The second man is of 
heaven.” ‘* And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

Such is the nature of the outlook in modern thought to-day. 
It is hopeful, cheering, full of great inspirations. The con- 
flict which the pettifoggers in science and the demagogues in 
religion still love to keep up, is dying down in honest and 
thoughtful hearts. Religion has heard the summons of 
science, and has gone forward to more tenable grounds. 
Science has listened to the warnings of religion, and turned 
back from its foolish and fruitless speculations. The out- 
come is good. The prospect is still better. We are on 
the eve of a wiser Christianity, and of a more reverent 
science. 

Indeed, science herself is building a grander temple for the 
worship of the one God, than ever the thought or the craft of 
men has yet upreared. It is her unconscious tribute to the 
Most High. It will be longer in building than any of the 
old cathedrals. But it is slowly lifting its walls, and thou- 
sands of busy brains are putting its stones in place. Its cor- 
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ner stone is laid deep in the rock-truths of geology. Its 
vaulted roof is framed to match the proportions of those 
heavens the astronomer measures from his midnight post. 
Its spire shall be outlined by that climbing structure of law, 
that rises from lowest to highest, steadily pointing Godward. 
Today, indeed, its walls are cold and bare. No solemn chant 
is heard within. No altar is builded. No beauty softens its 
hard outlines. The voice of worship has not been wakened. 
But when the yvrand edifice is done, men will bow there 
in the same spirit, enlarged and lifted up which has con- 
secrated the humblest chapel, the costly church, the venera- 
ble cathedral. We shall yet find science the chief worship- 
per before the shrine of the One True God. We need never 
fear the issue of her work. And while she builds so nobly 
for the worship of the coming man, we can join the poet’s 


prayer : 
“ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind ané soul according ‘well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


Rev. J. Coleman Adams. 


ARTICLE XXI1X. 
The Evolution of Property. 


THE desire to possess property or the instinct of ownership 
is natural and universal. The emotion is common to all 
men. Wherever we find man we meet with evidences of the 
existence of this emotion. It manifests itself very early in 
life. We see it revealed in the early claims of children to 
certain things as theirs. “Jn -man,” says Dr. Whewell, 
“the desire of having is apparent in all stages of society. 
Food, clothing, weapons, tools, ornaments, houses, lands, car- 


riages, ships and goods are universal objects of his desire.’ ! 
1 Whewell’s Elements of Morality, Vol. 1. pp. 44. 
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In the first place man desires these things as a means of 
gratifying his natural appetites and affections, as necessary 
to supply his wants and meet his necessities, and as affording 
the means of providing for and taking care of his wife and 
children. The desire of property was evolved from other de- 
sires; the emotion of possession was originally an outgrowth 
from other emotions. But the desire to possess such objects, 
as it exists in man now, goes beyond the measure of their ob- 
vious use. He delights to consider them as connected with 
himself permanently.? This desire is the expression of man’s 
personality, and reveals his relationship as a person to the 
material universe in which he lives. The presence and ac- 
tion of this universal property instinct or common human de- 
sire for possession and ownership is the revelation of a nat- 
ural law of property. This law has been evolved as the re- 
sult of the effort of man’s nature to adjust itself.to. its envi- 
ronment. 

The evolution of a natural law of. property from man’s na- 
ture, as operated on by social and. material conditions, shows 
the divine purpose as revealed in nature that the property 
relation between man and the material world should exist. 
Nature provides for all natural wants, and as the want. of 
property is natural to man, nature, or the God of nature, has 
provided it for him. The moral and social function of this 
desire is evidently to promote in man the growth of. industry, 
economy and business ability ; for these are necessary to the 
attainment of property. 

These are the methods of its acquirement, which lead to 
possession and ownership. This tends to the education and 
development of man’s intellectual, moral and physical nature, 
as all growth is the result of the use of our faculties. But 
this desire also prompts man to engage in trade, that he may 
purchase from others what he can not make for himself. It 
has in this way created commerce, and by so doing has culti- 
vated man’s social nature and advanced the growth and pros- 
perity of society. The desire for prosperity has therefore an 


2 Ibid, p. 45. 
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educational, moral, commercial and social funetion. These 
different functions did not create the desire, but. they justify 
its existence and action. It is necessary to the development, 
prosperity and happiness of man. This shows that the desire 
is useful. It has and performs a function in life. It is a liv- 
ing force in society, and a factor in social, commercial and 
business progress. 

The general provisions of nature as they were suited to the 
nature and wants of man in the infancy of the race met the 
universal demand for property. Butin that stage of man’s 
development all property was common. It was held. by the 
family, clan or tribe, and not by individuals. All property 
was public and not private. The history of the evolution of 
property shows that land and goods were first held and used 
as a common possession by the community, tribe or fam- 
ily. * Property,” says a high authority, ‘once belonged not 
to individuals nor even to isolated families, but to larger so- 
cieties.4 This was without doubt the earliest form of land 
tenure. That this was the primitive form of all property is 
now generally admitted by our most able and profound writ- 
ers on the history of Law, whether common, statutory or 
constitutional.6 This form of property suited the earlier 
methods of human industry. {t was adapted to huuting and 
grazing as they were practiced by primitive man as a means 
of subsistence. At this stage of his development man did 
not need or desire private property in the soil. He was sat- 
isfied with the common ownership and use of the territory 
which the tribe occupied. The desire for personal or private 
property in land had not been developed. Out of this primi- 
tive system of land tenure has been gradually evolved our 
riglits ot private property in the soil. As man has advanced 
in civilization the individual has reached a higher state of jn- 
tellectual and moral development, and has become a more 
important factor in social and national progress. This would 
3 Primitive property, p. 221. 
4Sir Henry Main'’s Ancient Law, p. 268. 


5 ‘The History of the Law of Real Property, p. 4. 
®Stubb’s Constitutional History, Vol. 1, p. 19. 
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naturally cause such individuals to need and demand, and 
society to grant them larger privileges than they had in 
primitive times. 

Under natural law man’s privileges and rights are regu- 
lated by two things, viz., his wants and capacities. He has a 
right to the means of supplying his wants and using his ¢a- 
pacities.. ln primitive’ society man’s wants were few and his 
capacity for the different forms of industry small. The com- 
mon ownership of the soil would at this stage ot his develop- 
ment enable him to supply his wants and use all his faculties. 
The division of property was demanded by and naturally re- 
sulted from the division of labor.’ The multiplication of dif 
ferent forms of industry which results from the individual 
culture and the increase of personal wants, requires not only 
a division of labor but a division of property, which is both 
the means and result of labor. The education of men in- 
creases the relative importance of the individual, so that in 
an advanced stage of civilization the individual and not the 
family is the legal, political, social and property unit.2 As 
the culture of men is gradual, and as civilization is of slow 
growth society has passed very gradually from the common 
ownership of property to the private possession of goods and 
lands. In the transition of property from common to private 
ownership there has existed in societies‘or nations a dual 
ownership of property, in which the claims of the commune 
and the rights of the individual: were. both recognized and ad- 
justed.2 A part of the property was held in common by all 
the members of the community, while another part is claimed 
and used by individuals. In primitive societies this was the 
first step towards the establishment of the rights of private 
property in land. 

Man acquires a right to personal property by creating it. 
It is his by creation. He has made it by his own creative 
power. He has put into it his thought, skill and energy, his 


7 Smith's Wealth of Nations, p. 5. 

§ Blackstone’s Commentaries and Vatell’s Law of Nations, p. 8. 

% Primitive Property, pp. 15, 16,17. History of The Law of Real Property, pp. 4 
5,6. ’ 
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mind, brain and. muscle. And he has a right to it because 
he has a right of property in himself. This is the natural 
basis of all. our rights to the possession, use and enjoyment 
of personal property. But this right is not absolute. It is 
only relative. Man has not an absolute right of property in 
himself. He did not create himself. He is not the author 
of his own existence. God created him, and he is therefore 
a relative and dependent being. Man having a social nature 
sustains relations to society, and this gives to the state, to 
his tamily, and to his fellow-men claims on him and his prop- 
erty. He-is under moral obligation to use it, not only for 
himself but for society, not only for his own good but for. the 
good of others. But while man by his labor and skill in ere- 
ation and production acquires a right to personal, he can not 
thus acquire an individual right to real property, or a per- 
sonal right to property in land. He can not create the soil. 
He did not make the air, the sunshine, the electricity, the 
elouds, the showers and the streams. He is not -the author 
of nature. He did not produce naturalforces and organisms ; 
so he can not acquire a right to real property in that way. 
Creation can not be presented as the basis of his claim for 
property rights in real estate; for he did-not create it. It is 
not a product. of his labor. The universe is God’s, and as 
its Creator it belongs to him; but he has not given to any 
one man, or class of men, the-right to its exclusive use, con- 
trol and enjoyment. No man can show title deeds to his 
land from God. The right derived from God to the soil is 
general, and not personal and exclusive. It is a right given 
to all his children to the use and enjoyment of the natural 
world, but not to its exclusive use and enjoyment.’ ‘The 
earth and the fullness thereof has been given to man for his 
enjoyment; and as all men stand in the same relation to the 
great Giver of all good, this beneficence of his must be re- 
garded as designed for all. This is the only conclusion jus- 
tified by the nature and relations of man and the perfections 
and character of God. 


10 Main’s Ancient Law, pp. 244-5. Blackstone’s Commentary, Vol. 1, Book 2, 
Chapter 1. 
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This conclusion is natural, rational and: scriptural." Héw 
has this God-given inheritance, which was given to and de- 
signed for all, become the exclusive possession of the féw ?’ 
This is the great problem of legal science. Natural Law 
should show by what natural method man has acquired /per- 
sonal rights in real property. The importance of this must 
be apparent to every rational mind. In no other way can we 
justify our title in morals. The learned Grotius was of opin= 
ion that occupancy was the foundation of private property ; a: 
tacit consent ‘being implied on the part of all others to this: 
segregation of part of the original common stock by the new 
appropriator. Chancellor Kent holds to the legal doctrine 
of Grotius, that occupancy is the natural and original method 
of acquiring property in lands and movables.% This opinion ° 
is concurred in by Blackstone; for, says he, by the law of na- 
ture and reason he who first began to use the land acquired 
therein a kind of property right.“ Universal consent is an 
infallible sign of the necessity and consequently of the justice 
of the institution of private property, says M. Leon Faucher.® 
Among the Romans rights of property or ownership might 
originate by taking possession of that which never had an 
owner.® It was equally true of property which had been de- 
serted and left without an owner. The practice was prob- 
ably based upon the ground that the land was a common 
property, and in taking possession of that which was unoccu- 
pied the property rights of no other parties were infringed. 
In addition to occupancy, some of the early writers upon the 
natural laws of property regarded use as necessary to confer 
upon.man the right of property in the soil. This was Mr. 
Locke’s doctrine. He held that by use, improvement and til- 
lage man so mixed himself, his labor, life, thought and en- 
ergy with the soil as to make it a part of himself, and in this 


11 Tucker’s Natural Law, p. 57. Genesis, chapter 1. 

12 See Grotius’ Law of Nature and Nations, and Tucker’s Natural Law, pp. 61, 62. 
18 Kent’s Commentaries, Lecture 34. 

14 Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book 2. Chapter 1. 

15 Dictionaire de Economie polit ; voce Propriété. 

16 Hadley’s Introduction to Roman Law, p. 154. 
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way it gave him a right of property in the soil he cultivated. 

This is the theory of other economists, but no other writer 
has stated it so clearly as Locke.” By use and improvement 
man thus effects a sort of re-creation of the soil and forces of 
nature, and so alters their conditions and relations as to 
make them different from what they were in a state of nature.. 
This stamps upon the soil man’s personality. Gives it the 
impress of his mind, thought and will, and thus makes it his. 
It is a natural law that the tenure by which we hold all our 
possessions is use, and the improvement which results from 
use. Our senses and mental faculties, our strength and 
health of body, and energy and skill of mind are all retained 
by use and improvement. This is the tenure by which they 
are made and continue ours. Without this they are taken 
from us and we can no longer possess and enjoy them. Why 
should not this law apply to property in land as weil as to 
property in other things? It is this that gives to all property 
its real and practical value. Without cultivation the soil is 
of no practical benefit to the individual, the family, the so- 
ciety or the state. It is by use that land is made to feed and 
clothe the world’s population. This makes it a source of 
wealth, prosperity, greatness and happiness. For this reason 
it should confer property rights. The occupancy of that 
which is not occupied, the apprepriation of that which is not 
appropriated, the use of that which is not used, and the im- 
provement of that which has not been improved is necessary 
under natural law to acquire title. This is the teaching of 
Nature. This is necessary to make the soil perform its func- 
tion, do its work, and answer the end of its creation, and it 
therefore establishes in man a property relation to territory. 
This is natural, rational, just and equitable. 

The question of man’s natural and moral right to private 
property in land stands closely related to another question to 
which the answer is given by history. The question is: Has 
mon made more progress, attained greater prosperity, made 
more mental, moral and social advancement under the sys- 

17Locke's Treatise on Civil Government, Chapter 4. 
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tem of the private ownership of land than under the different 
systems of communism? ‘To this question history has evi- 
dently given an affirmative answer. By all savage races land 
is held in common. It is the property of the race or tribe 
and not of the individual.“ The property as well as the po- 
litical unit is the family or tribe, and not the individual as we 
find it under modern law. The growth of a higher form of 
civilization appears to have commenced with the recognition. 
on the part of the community of the rights of private prop- 
erty in land and its products. This fact of history settles the 
question of which of the two systems is most favorable to pro- 
gress. History thus helps us to answer the question: Has 
man a natural right to private property in land? Such a di- - 
vision of the soil as best promotes the highest well being of 
man as a physical, rational, moral, social and religious being 
was evidently designed by the Author of nature. This, his- 
tory shows us, is to be found in the private ownership of the 
land. If the earth is by nature the common property of the 
hnman race, such a division of it as best promotes the varied 
interests of society and derives from this common property 
the greatest benefit for the largest number would certainly 
be wise, benevolent, just and equitable. All history, observa- 
tion and experience, show that this end has been more nearly. 
attained by the private ownership of property than by any 
system of communism known in the history of society. 

The desire for the private ownership of land prompts man 
to greater industry, and wiser economy, and develops in soci- 
ety larger cupuacity for business, than any other motive oper- 
ating on men. This increases enterprise, develops the re- 
sources of nature, promotes the growth and prosperity of 
agriculture, commerce, manufacturing and mining. 

It thus increases the capital, augments the wealth, and en- 
larges the usefulness of society. The result of this is, that 
more men are employed, and those employed are better paid, 
and their families are better provided for, and have more 


18 Primitive Property, Introduction, pp. 12,13. Ancient Law, pp. 268. Freeman's 
History of The Norman Conquest, Vol. 5, p. 463. 
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comforts than would be possible ‘without this ‘motive ‘to stim- 
ulate men. Some men have more business: talent, and are: 
better managers than others. Under the law of private own- 
nérship they would come into the possession of property, and 
by their superior management would increase the income from 
tliecommon fortune of the race on which all must live: This 
is'*better for society than common ownership and common: 
management. 

The necessity of a permanent home: to the’ stability‘of, the 
family, and the constancy of its moral influence on society, 
shows the moral importance of the private ownership of ‘the 
soil. The organization of the family, and the domestic and 
home life which results from it, is the safeguard of individual 
and social man. For permanent family relations it is neces- 
sary that men should own their own homes. Without this, 
there is danger that the family may be broken up, and its 
members scattered by the loss of the homestead where they 
had their local habitation. The importance of the home to 
society, and the whole moral influence of the family on 
National life, show the necessity for the existence, and recog- 
nition of the property rights of individuals in the soil. Such 
rights are necessary to the security, perpetuity, and happi- 
ness of the family. 

The home is the dwelling place of the family. The man 
who has a family, who is not one but many, is not free to 
divorce himself from the earth. It would be folly, and if 
this folly were possible, it would be crime. He must have in 
the world, on this soil on which we tread, some sacred corner 
where he may place the bed of his wife, and the cradle of his 
children. A home that is occupied, and not owned, does not 
enable us to realize the ideal of the home. The moral, 
social, and spiritual perfection of family life demands the 
private ownership of the property occupied by the house- 
hold. Property has domestic as well as social relations. 
Its influence on the family is as important as its influence on 

19 The Family and The Church, Vol. 1, pp. 146, 147. 
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business. It is as closely related to home as to business life. 
Its possession is as necessary to the existence and security of 
the family, as it is to the existence and prosperity of the 
State. There are, therefore, domestic, as well as_ political 
and business interests involved in the private ownership of 
Jand. This fact should be considered in the investigation of 
the evolution of property, as of great practical importance, 
as it shows how man’s domestic relations have influenced his 
property rights. 

Analysis shows two elements in the right of property, a 
social element, and an individual element. It is not insti- 
tuted solely in the interest of the individual, and to. guar- 
antee him the enjoyment of the fruits of his toil. It is also 
instituted in the interest of society, to secure its stability, and 
useful action. These two sides of property correspond to the 
double aspect under which we may consider man, whether as 
an isolated individual pursuing his own selfish ends, or as. a 
citizen and member of society, bound to his fellows by many 
relations, and varied obligations. 

In primitive times the social element prevails in land 
property. The soil is the collective domain belonging to the 
tribes; individuals have only a temporary enjoyment of it. 
In Greece a large portion of the territory belonged to the 
State, and the rest remained subject to its supreme power. 
At Rome, quiritary dominium, that is to say, the absolute 
right exercised over tle soil appears for the first time.” In 
the Middle Ages, under the feudal system, property is a re- 
muneration for certain services rendered. The fief is the sal- 
ary attached to certain duties. 

In theory it is not hereditary, but conferred for life by the 
sovereign, and the holder is bound in return to carry arms, 
to maintain order, and assist in the administration of jus- 
tice. .The indivisible property of the majorat preserves a 
very distinct social character. The individual in p:.ssession 
has only a life interest ; he may not dispose of it because it 
is destined to maintain the family, which, with its traditions, 


20 Primitive Property. Introduction, p. 35. 
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its greatness, and its hereditary duties, is regarded as the 
constituent element of the nation. It is the political unit. 

At the present day property has been largely deprived 
of its social character; contrary to what it was originally, 
it is no longer collective. It is now private, and not public, 
personal and not social. Such is the general conception and 
definition of it. It is not best for the individual, the family, 
society, or the State, that property should entirely part with 
its social element. Man is a social element—having a social 
nature and relations, and so should property. Property has 
very important political, as well us domestic and social re- 
lations. According to Cousin property is the necessary con- 
sequence and condition of liberty. Liberty is sacred ; property 
should be no less so. But liberty is only respected when con- 
formable to law ; so property can only be respected when de- 
termined by justice. Liberty and property demand and sup- 
port each other, says M. Renouard. Property, says this elo- 
quent Jurist, is the condition of personal dignity. Without 
it man is not, and can not be, truly and really free. He is 
dependent on others for a home, the tenant at will of those 
who have control of the soil. This dependence destroys his 
liberty, and practically makes him the slave of another’s will. 
As property is the condition of freedom, whatever makes per- 
sonal liberty desirable and necessary, constitutes a reason for 
the existence of property rights in the soil. The ownership 
of land by individuals is necessary to individual freedoin and 
personal liberty, and the more general this ownership is among 
the people the larger their liberty and the more perfect their 
political freedom. 

‘“‘ Property,” says Dalloz, “is not an innate right, but it 
springs from an innate right. This innate right which con- 
tains property in the germ is Jiberty ; and from liberty prop- 
erty follows of necessity.””! The natural right of property 
grows out of the “ natural right to life, liberty, and the per- 
suit of happiness.” The possession, use, and enjoyment of 

21 Primitive Property, p. 350. 
2 The Declaration of Independence. 
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property is one of the necessary conditions of life, liberty, 
and happiness. Perfect political equality cannot exist under 
great inequalities of fortune, wealth, financial and social con- 
dition.” If I am dependent on another for the home I oc- 
cupy, for the soil I cultivate, for the sunshine that warms me, 
for the air I$breathe, the food I eat, the water I drink, and 
for the privilege of exercising my right to labor, ! am not 
perfectly free ; nor am [ practically the political equal of the 
ran who owns all these, and has the legal right to their use. 
In theory I may enjoy with him equal political and legal 
rights ; but practically such is not the fact. I am dependent 
on another for the necessaries of life, and the conditions of 
existence, and that gives to him the power to control me, 
though it may not give him the right. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that the ownership of property is necessary to the pos- 
session and enjoyment of full personal and political liberty. 
We have in this fact another reason for the private ownership 
of real property. It is the condition of liberty. The politi- 
cal relations, and the political importance of property is in 
this way made apparent. Under our Republican form of gov- 
ernment, it is a principle that there should be no taxation 
without representation. Property if taxed should be repre- 
sented. Those who pay the taxes should have a voice in lay- 
ing the taxes. This is not only just and equitable, but it 
is necessary to protect property rights, and the interests of 
property holders. This principle, if practically applied, would 
give to all who contribute to pay the expenses of government 
a voice in its administration. This would give the ballot to 
all women who are property holders and tax payers. The 
application of democratic principles in legislation and admin- 
istration, would give political rights to women, as they now 
have property rights, under our constitution and laws. 
Politics is the progressive, and law the conservative force 
in government, and property is closely related to both. The 
legal and political relations of property are such as to give it 
great influence in all the departments of government. The 
28 Science of Politics, p. 156. 
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danger is that this influence may become degrading and cor- 
rupting ; and by so doing pervert the function of legislation, 
and defeat the ends of justice. 

Property has moral relations. Its possession, control, and 
use, imposes obligation. Certain moral duties grow out of 
the property relations of life. The right of ownership in- 
volves the moral obligations of the right use of property. 
Man’s relation to society brings him under obligation to use 
his property for the good of his family, and of his fellow-men, 
as well as for his own good. Justice and benevolence alike 
demand that he should use the influence, power, and means, 
which property gives for the general good. 

He should do all in his power to make his property a bles- 
sing, and not a curse to his family and society. It is a great 
power for good, but it may be easily perverted to evil. If it 
is used to oppress the weak, to tempt the poor, to bribe the 
needy, and corrupt society, it will prove a curse, and not a 
blessing to community. It has often been so used. It has 
often been made the instrument of cruelty and crime. But 
this is the abuse, and not the natural use of property. Prop- 
erly used it is a great blessing to society. 

The danger that threatens American society from the in- 
fluence of property, arises from its tendency to concentra- 
tion. Whether there is a natural tendency in property under 
the existing laws of trade to become concentrated in the hands 
of a small portion of society, I am not prepared to state ; but 
the fact that the wealth of the country is passing into the 
hands of the few cannot be questioned. It is this fact that 
threatens our free institutions, and presents both a social and 
political problem to the statesman and economist. History, 
observation, and experience, show that the laws of trade in 
their practical application are largely controlled by the human 
will. The final outcome of business in its influence upon 
society, and especially upon laboring men, and their families, 
is very different when controlled by benevolence from what it 
is when governed by pure selfiisiness. It is at this point that 
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morals can. come into commerce and business, and bring about 
a more equitable distribution of property. 

The law of Christian equity, “ To do unto others as.you 
would have them do unto you,” if practically applied in all 
the business relations and transactions of life, would largely 
remedy the financial evil of which we are conscious, and from 
which we suffer. Men in the use of property should be gov- 
erned by Christian principle, and thus overcome the tendency 
to the centralization of wealth, by which our free institutions 


are threatened from the power of growing monopolies. 
William Tucker, D..D. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


The Native Capacity of the Soul for Faith in God. 


Waat is the meaning of the Native Capacity of the human 
mind for faith in God? Why is this innate cognition of 
Superior power, wisdom, and love, so Universal and funda- 
mental in man ? 

The Psalmist voices the feelings of our common humanity, 
and the inherent convictions and natural instincts and long- 
ings of the heart, where he exclaims: “ As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God!” 
David, then, not only thought le had a soul, but believed it to 
be something different from his body. His soul it was that 
cried out for the living God. And the thought of God is one 
natural to and inherent in the human soul. 

It was said by Schiller that if Columbus had never suc- 
ceeded in discovering this Western Continent, yet, such a 
land would have arisen in the old mariner’s mind created by 
his faith, and would have been as real to him although ideal, 
as the actual land. And, in like manner, we believe that 
though the being of God were never proved to the human 
senses and understanding, yet the intuitive faculty in man 
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would, with sublime confidence in itself and the Unseen, 
testify of the Everlasting God. 

Many explanations and theories have been offered by many 
philosophers, telling how this universal capacity for faith in 
God arose, but none’has been satisfactory, nor even explana- 
tory, except the one which says that this capacity was origi- 
nally lodged in man by his Creator. 

There are those who question the existence of such a 
capacity. Others hold it to be an acquisition by heredity 
of the experience of the race; and others, again, that it is 
natural but not innate; that is, man acquires faith in God 
by teaching and instruction, — by taking without question 
the beliefs of his ancestors for his own. A feeble-minded 
and savage ancestry has given us God. Our fathers long ago 
built Him out of their own fears, when they deified the ter- 
rible forces of nature, and it is said we believe in God because 
they did, and because we are bred to believe in Him. 

We cannot help asking for something back of all this theo- 
rizing, and whether there is not some cause in nature and 
the constitution of things for such a general belief as that 
which centres in God. Here is a faith that in actual fact is 
all but Universal. And here is a capacity for it, which, in 
fact ¢s Universal. Suppose we say that this faith in the lov- 
ing power which makes for righteousness, has developed, 
(and this would sum up ip a word the meaning of these vari- 
ous theories), then we must ask,‘ Developed from wat?” 
There is never any development except from a germ, and be 
the germ near or far, large or small, material or spiritual, it 
needs accounting for. And in the light of the facts he speaks 
rashly who says that the development which issues in faith 
in God is unnatural. 

So, too, if we lay our longings for God, and our capacity 
for faith in Him, to the charge of a poetic imagination. As 
unbelievers we are no better off. As believers we are very 
well off, indeed ; for no one with any sensibility would wish 
to deny the validity and naturalness of such an imagination. 
Wouid not every wise man, in fact, ask if imagination is not 
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a component part of our nature, and how we came by it, and 
whether we came by it, illegitimately? Is it something su- 
perfluous and false? Then, indeed, some of the loveliest and 
divinest products of human genius are cheats and delusions. 
But who can believe this? Not the accomplished Buckle, who 
complained that the view of philosophy which ignored poetry 
was faulty and unscientific, because “the emotions are as 
much a part of us as the understanding; they are as truth- 
ful ; they are as likely to be right.” 

We have no more right to ignore the existence and natural- 
ness and legitimacy of the imagination, than we have to deny 
the office and value of the reasoning faculty, or to say that 
there are no such things as intuition and innate ideas. 

Now what is called the experimental philosophy allows noth- 
ing to be true or certain which is not given in or by expe- 
rience, that is, through the testimony of the senses. Only 
that can be positively known which has occurred under 
their cognition. Hence, this philosophy denies that the mind 
has any knowledge or appetences which it has not acquired in 
the ordinary sense of personal contact, observation and rea- 
son. Are there, then, no self-evident truths, or first principles 
which are not given in experience, and by sense perceptions,— 
principles which do not have to be reasoned out, and which 
do not come by instruction nor by observation ? 

On the other hand, we are so constituted from the begin- 
ning that we are by nature obliged to asswme the fact of cer- 
tain laws and principles prior to any reasoning, and before 
any other fact, except the single one of our own existence. 
Before the dawn of reason the child assumes and acts upon 
the ideas of space and time, of cause and effect. And, 
unless experience is made to cover that knowledge which 
comes by feeling and seeing intuitively, and without the 
necessity of a process of logic, then we have ideas that 
may be called extra experimental,—ideas independent of the 
senses. For there is soul perception as well as sense percep- 
tion, and soul experience as well as sense experience. Take 
the idea of space already mentioned. It is one necessary 
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to the human mind, and without which it is impossible. to 
conceive of existence at all. It is a fundamental form of 
thought, and it must be assumed at the outset, or we could 
not reason at all. But who can describe space adequately, 
and tel! what it is, and where it came from, and why we are 
obliged to believe in it? Here, then, is an idea which is. 
originally ours. We did not have to acquire it as we have to 
acquire the rules of logic and mathematics. By birth it in- 
heres in every constitution, and shows itself immediately with 
conscious intelligent existence. 

So the normal mind distinguishes at once the difference 
between black and white, betwee: a circle and a triangle, and 
knows at a: glance that the whole is greater than any .of 
its parts, and that no two objects can occupy the same por- 
tion of space at the same time. These and similar truths 
are self-evident. -We ask no proof of them. We believe in 
them as we believe in the sunshine, and cannot but believe in 
them. We have to assume the reality of mind and self.con- 
sciousness, and the reality of outward. objects. If any one 
doubts his own existence, no inductive reasoning will bring 
him any nearer believing. 

Theory must always give way to first principles. And first 
principles we have by virtue of the nature of our minds. 
We are born believing in them, or, we are born so that as we 
grow, this belief in first principles of necessity comes. Their 
germs lie latent in the » rowing mind, ready to spring forth 
under natural conditions. They are native to the mind. 

Such ideas, coming in such a manner, we call innate or 
inborn. They are also intuitive. And among suc!: ideas we 
find the God idea. There is something in our constitution 
which necessitates the development of a belief in the exist 
ence of a Power superior to our own. 

It is said that no race of men has ever lived but in its lan- 
guage was a word standing for this Power. The thought of 
the Infinite is in the Universal mind, and in the speech of 
nations in their infancy and age. And this, indeed, is what 
we should expect. If man is God’s child, aud bears his 
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image; why’should’ not the child speak of his father, seek 
Him: a8 naturally asthe deer seeks: the water brooks; and 
believé‘in' Him without the intervention of physical or’meta- 
_ physical reasoning or observation ? ; 

Here, then; inthe strong human instincts, and‘ in the‘ fae 
ality of intuition is'the’real basis for our faith in God. The 
priinery and unvitiated faith in'God which all sane*souls ‘pos- 
sess, isnot produced by the means of reason, instruction, nor 
experience. Because'we feel before we reason, we know‘some’ 
very important things before we are instructed, and we be 
lieve certain’ great truths before we engage in conscious 
experiments. The mind starts: with something’ in it—a 
capacity to be unfolded. It is not a blank or tabula rasa. 

There is in it originally, a: sccret power and knowledge’; 
not tlie knowledge of the schools, nor that of scientific demon. 
stration, but of innate feeling and intuitive perception which 
cognizes the divine, though it does not compreliend it. By 
this power we feel that God is, but what He is, we have'to 
learn: as we grow in wisdom: and truth, love’ and holiness. 
And oftentimes we know more and better by this native 

_ secret power of the mind, than by the experimental 

methods. One of our great physiologists has admitted that 
“it would go hard with mankind if they must act wittingly 
before they act at all.” 

“Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral flow.” Emerson 
has something to the effect that when God has points to carry 
in His universe, He impresses them upon the structure of 
minds. “ The children of the gods never argue.” It is not 
that which we have seen with our eyes, and worked out with 
our intellects, that gives us the highest evidence of transcend- 
ent truth. 

Men have always been at work trying to prove God to their 
simple understanding by logical and sensational methods and 
arguments. But He is not to be found in any such way. 
And if we will not take the original proof of Him which we 
have born with our own being, and if the naturalness of 
soul devotion which feels the presencs of the Holy Spirit 
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and refers to God as the background of all appearance, and 
the basis of all finite life is thought to be untrue because 
transcendental, then the thinker will continue to grope. and 
deny—and by material arguments alone God’s existence will 
never stay proved to him. God reveals Himself not to the 
debater, but to the seer, not to egotism, and impudence, and 
unfaithfulness, but to pure hearts of love and saintly con- 
science,—not to the external sense, but to innate ideas and 
eternal and spiritual affections. And when we get lost, and 
lose God in the mazes of traditional dogma and ecclecias- 
tical trumpery, and when deceived by empirical jugglers, and 
foiled in the shifts and intricacies and uncertainties of logic, 
then it is well to return, and rely on the simple spiritual 
instincts and attestations of the human heart,—on insight 
and loving intuition, and to give some place and credence to 
our natural longings for the divine, and hearken to the spirit 
of God speaking to our inmost souls. | 

That we should do this, all philosophy which considers man 
as an entity, as a whole, encourages; for, along with the en- 
dowment of reason, and the power of observation, and the 
capacity to learn by empirical methods, goes also the original 
endowment of spiritual intuitions, and appetences, and innate 
beliefs. This truth is finely illustrated by the mind and char- 
acter of David, the Hebrew Psalmist. We learn in the record 
that he was a man of many doubts, many fears, and strong affec- 
tions, a man of great sins, great sorrows, and great sympa- 
thies ; one, who in his secret mind heard much of heaven’s di- 
vinest melody, and was harrowed with much spiritual trouble. 
In beginning the Forty-second Psalm, he sang one of the most: 
beautiful and trusting preludes to a mournful and almost. 
despairing refrain. And we see here, how at one time his. 
natural trust in the being and love of God is mingled with 
doubt as he questions and reasons; how, trusting in the. 
perception of his senses brought him anxious fears about the. 
Lord of his life. 

It is thought that David composed this Psalm in a season. 
of adversity and persecution ; perhaps during the rebellion of 
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his son Absalom, or the wars with Saul. At any rate, he 
was @ wanderer and a fugitive from Zion, an exile from. 
Jerusalem, and his enemies taunted him, and said: “ Aha! 
where now is your God ;” and David for a little moment was 
troubled and doubtful and miserable, — but there was some- 
thing in him that could not be silent. It spoke and said, 
“ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God!” 

What ean be more notural, or beautiful and significant, 
than this simile. The fundamental idea in it is that of an 
intense desire, caused by a natural and powerful want. 
The deer in his pasturage on the dry upper lands, under 
the hot Eastern sun, after satisfying his hunger, feels a great 
thirst, and naturally turns to the lowland streams for its sat- 
isfaction, — turns and runs and pants for the water brooks. 
Doubtless, David had in his lonely wanderings witnessed a 
scene like this, and he immediately makes the comparison, 
likening his own longings for God to the natural thirst of 
the panting deer, seeking the clear waters of the cool streams 
of Bashan or of Israel. The deer was true to his instinct of | 
self preservation. He did not have to reason and say, ‘“ Now 
I must gather up my powers of locomotion and get down there 
to the brooks for drink, or I shall die.” A natural instinct 
sent him down there, and David knew it; and in his beauti- 
ful comparison he declares in substance that he himself felt. 
the need of Omnipotent love and truth to satisfy his sonl — 
he felt this as surely and as naturally as the hart felt that. 
water was necessary to satisfy the wants of his body. And 
the justification of the simile lies in the fact that the want in 
both cases is natural. 

We sce the same thing exemplified in vegetable life. Take, 
for example, the rootlets of a tree down by the riverside. In 
atime of drought these little underground arms will reach 
out toward the water in the river, as a plas.t in the cellar will 
reach out and grow toward the light. And this will always 
be done before the tree or plant will allow itself to die. Here 
are the natural, the inborn adaptations. For the eye there is 
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light; for ‘the ear there are’ sounds ; forthe lungs there is: 
air; for the stomach, food; for the thirsty tongue, water. 
Why; then; for the soul’s love; and worship, and devotion, 
would there-not be Infinite Wisdom, Love, Holiness? 

The reader’ will notice’ that’ David longed for that which 
should satisfy his spiritual nature: His was an instinct of 
the spirit. He thiirsted for'God. The hart thirsted for that 
which would satisfy his physical needs. His was a bodily in- 
stinct. He panted for water. The objects of thirst are dif- 
ferent, tut in both cases they’are natural, and they are in- 
stinctively sought after. And the instinctive, or the inborn 
in each case is the ground for the comparison. 

All this indicates that the human mind is far from being 
that entire and original blank that it is supposed to be by 
some philosophers. It has native endowments. It may be, 
though it is by no means certain, that the mind is a blank 
apart from the external creation and separated from objects. 
But, says a thinker, “how elaborately must that apparent 
blank be prepared, when by simply bringing it into the light 
and warmth of the objective, it glows with colors not of 
earth, and shows that from the first, it had been written over 
with a secret writing by the hand of God.” 

Revelation of God is not outward and physical, but inward 
and spiritual. The soul that trusts and loves, and is pure 
and progressive needs none of the common arguments to pro- 
duce faith in God. It takes the movings and longings of the 
spirit and trusts them as divinely given. The bird builds 
its nest, and the beaver his dam, and the panting deer secks 
the streams to satisfy its thirst, and they are not deluded,— 
their instinct is not false to them. Are man’s spiritual 
instincts and intuitions of a lower order than the brute’s 
natural one’s? Does he not know when a thought or a feel- 
ing is splendid with God or base with wrong? If he does 
not, he has no spiritual control over himself... But to act 
upon this notion is like taking the Bible out of the hands 
of the laity telling them they have no faculties by which 
to judge of its meaning. But God made and endowed men 
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before they wrote Bibles. Our souls are prior to any written 
records or revelations. They are the condition of revelation, 
for no revelation is possible without soul. Then, why should 
we be afraid of ourselves? Why, in particular, should we 
distrust our inborn faculty for faith in the Eternal ? 

And here we anticipate an objection. If instinct is so 
trustworthy, if first principles are selfevident —if knowl- 
edge by intuition is so certain and positive, why do men 
ever doubt? Because, instinct is not the whole of man. A 
man does not go by it alone. He has other faculties which 
modify the deep depositions and the precious affirmations of 
the inner life. Says one, “ O man, how true are thy instincts, 
but how hasty and erroneous are thy interpretations of them.” 
Now the deer did not doubt but he wanted water, nor that 
there was water for him. But man is widely different from 
the deer. Man and deer agree in having instincts. But 
after this they divide. Even these instincts point to differ- 
ent objects. The fact of man’s spiritual capacities, and in- 
stincts, and longings, compels us to classify him by himself. 
Besides, he has reason. He hopes, and fears, and balances 
probabilities. He has free choice, and exercises conscious 
power over himself and external things. 

With greater privileges and capacities, come greater re- 
sponsibilities. And with large responsibilities comes the 
risk of failure or-misuse. The use of reason, for example, 
is a great privilege. The deer is not endowed with it, nor 
with moral sensibility. He forecasts not, he sins not, he 
regrets not. He is not held responsible. But man has the 
power to do wrong. He does sin. He feels remorse. He is 
held responsible. He holds himself responsible. These 
higher powers and qualities of his being may be misused. 
They may be so used as to obscure the light of the funda- 
mental faiths and inborn ideas. And this is the way doubt 
of God comes; because we do not always listen to these 
inner voices, because observation and reason at their best 
are incompetent of themselves to search out, or even find the 
Infinite and Eternal, and because they only deal with the 

NEW SERIMS. VOL. XXII. 31 
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deliverances of the senses. Therefore it is we do not reason 
in order to have faith. We have faith in spite of reason, 
both before and after it has done its best for us; that is, 
if we are true to our undivided natures. | 

This then, accounts for the fickleness and intermittency 
of human faith. It accounts for doubt. It accounts for 
David’s moods of despondency alternating with his moods of 
exaltation. At times he had the most blissful repose in God, 
loved Him, trusted Him, and felt him as his own Shepherd, 
Again, in persecution and distress, when his enemies 
laughed him to scorn, and said, ‘* Where now is your God,” 
he was troubled, and perhaps doubted if He were anywhere. 

During these times he did what no one should do, he 
trusted his dark moods and despairing thoughts more than his 
bright inner hopeful ones. And this, too, is sometimes our 
own case. But, see, what a base thing it is we do, then. 
We give the lie to the best part of us. We neglect, or reject 
the soul, and welcome the dark and heavy atmosphere of dis- 
~ trust, and the cold and leaden clouds of gloom. It can never 
be well to do this. Let us rather nourish the poetic and 
prophetic vision. Take David with his harp, and his song, 
and his God, rather than David in sackcloth and ashes, and 
doleful doubt, with Solonion and all his “ vanities ” thrown 
in. ; 

It is doubtless carnal to disbelieve in, God, but that it 
is natural we do not believe. No soul ever instinctively dis- 
believed or rejected with disgust the idea of a loving God, 
any more than a man instinctively disbelieves in light for his 
eyes, or in eating when hungry. Depravity, and irreligion, 
and godlessness, are not natural, but acquired, like any other 

bad habit of mind or body. 

' What, then, are we taught? That we are to trust as 
valid. the leadings and pointings of our spiritual instincts 
and intuitions. That for simplicity and self-evidence there is 
nothing like them. That the insight of spiritual affection is 
often more trustworthy than the inductions of the logical 
reason. And that the innocent child’s thought of God is 
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often better and wiser than the speculative philosopher’s 
notions of Him — that our own inborn apprehensions of the 
eternal questions are often nearer the truth than our labored 
creeds or our exact definitions. 

It is told of the people of idolatrous lands, that some of 
them are well versed in matters of spiritual life and truth, 
that there has been a high civilization and an almost perfect 
code of morals among them; that their methods have pro- 
duced orators, statesmen, theologians and philosophers. There 
is no doubt about it. God has endowed the heathen man 
with the same original capacities and native appetences he 
has given us. Instinct is as strong and true in a Buddhist as 
in a Christian. His natural apprehensions of God are like 
ours. As aman and achild of God whose natural mind is no 
darker than was ours before our enlightenment and progress, 
his soul pants for the living God, and is open to the influence 


and ready for the advent of such a divine Teacher and Helper 
as the Lord Jesus Christ. Rev. O. A. Rounds. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Revised Old Testament. 


- FourTEEN years ago last May, the work of revising the Holy 
Scriptures was, at the suggestion of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, committed to one hundred and one Biblical scholars from the 
Episcopal Church and nearly all the Protestant denominations of 
England and the United States. Of these scholars sixty-seven were 
English and Scotch ; thirty-seven being assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment Company, thirty to the New Testament Company. Thirty-four 
were Americans, being thus distributed: fifteen to the Old Testament, 
nineteen to the New Testament Company. In numbers, scholarship, 
diversity of derominational preference, such a force had never before 
undertaken such a work. The Latin Vulgate of Jerome, the English 
Translation of Wiclif, the German Version of Luther, and nearly all 
ancient and modern translations. were the work of individvals. The 
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so-called Authorized English Version, the King James’ Bible, unti, 
now the most accurate of all, was the work of forty-seven scholars 
appointed by royal authority, and engaged in the task seven years — 
1604 to 1611; but they all belonged to one communion, the Church 
of England betore it had divided into numerous sepurate ecclesiastical 
organizations, and before the American nation was born. 

In the new revision, nearly all branches of English-speaking Chris- 
tendom using Ki.g James’ Bible have hada share. In the first in- 
stance the revisers were appointed by the Convocation of Canterbury, 
the commission consisting of sixteen, — eight bishops and eight pres- 
byters, — who were clothed with power “to invite the co-operation 
of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation or religious body 
they may belong.” Accordingly, at their first meeting it was resolved 
to enlarge the committee by appointing about forty distinguished Bib- 
lical scholars of the various churches of Great Britain. A few de- 
clined, (among them Cardinal Newman and Dr. Pusey,) but most of 
them accepted, and others were added. More than two-thirds of the 
number belonged to the Church of England; the balance was made 
up of Independents, Wesleyans, Baptists, and the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland. Soon after the organization of the Committee 
thus enlarged, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
was invited to co-operate in this work of common interest, but on its 
declining to act officially, selections were made from among the learned 
of that and other Protestant Churches in the United States, and rep- 
resentatives of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Reformed, Quaker and Unitarian denominations, 
made up the American portion of the Committee. The American 
members never held session with their British Associates, but met at. 
the Rooms of the Bible House in New York, transmitted their work 
to their foreign associates, and received from these the result of their 
labors. 

When the co-operation of these American scholars was invited, no 
provision was made for a course of action in case of a difference of 
opinion in regard to any changes that might be proposed. Perhaps 
this was because no differences were anticipated. But as the work 
went on differences were apparent, and after considerable correspon- 


dence on the subject, 


+ 


“Tt was agreed with great, if not entire unanimity, that on the 
one hand, the American Committee should recognize the moral claim 
of copyright on the part of the English publishers, the Syndics of 
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the University presses, and for fourteen years from the date of pub- 
lication should abstain from issuing any edition of their own, mean- - 
while giving the whole weight of their influence in favor of the 
English issues; while, on the other hand, the differences of reading 
or of rendering which in the view of the American Committee were 
of special importance should be inserted in an appendix to be attached 
to all the English editions.” 


To some of the American Committee the plan of an Appendix 
was exceedingly distasteful, but no other solution of the difficulty 
could be found. Accordingly the American Committee in their 
desire to reduce the Appendix to the smallest possible dimensions, 
revised and often re-revised the exceptions they felt compelled to 
take to the final action ot their foreign Associates, and often surren- 
dered what they deliberately judged to be best, because it did not 
seem to be of such great importance as to demand distinct mention. 
This enables us to understand the precise force of the heading to 
the Appendix containing the readings preferred by the American 
Committee : 

“The American Old Testament Company, while recognizing the 
cordial acceptance given to many of their suggestions, present the 
following instances in which they differ from the English Company 


as of sufficient importance to be appended to the revision in accord- 
ance with the original agreement.” 


The method of procedure in determining the judgment of the re- 
visers may be thus described: When the Committee in London had 
completed their work on one of the books of the Bible, it was 
printed and forwarded to members of the American Committee, 
who, after private study thereof, came together to compare results. 
Here every proposed change was carefully considered, and decision 
thereon was determined by a majority vote. The whole was then 
gone over again, and no change, whether proposed by themselves or 
by their associates abroad, was made, except by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members. A careful record of this judgment was printed and 
sent to London for the examination and approval of the committee 
there, who proceeded to their final revision, under a fixed rule that 
all changes from the Authorized version must be made by a two-thirds 
vote. The work thus revised was returned to the American company. 
Many of the changes which the latter proposed had been accepted, 
either wholly or in a modified form, but some had not been approved, 
and on these the Americans passed final judgment, first, as before, by 
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private study, then by consultation and discussion ; and all amend- 
ments to which they adhered were put in the appendix. 

The English Company completed their work last June, and the 
Americans theirs in October, and at once the authorized printers be- 
gun the preparation of various editions of the entire Bible, which are 
now published. Looking now at the principal changes of the new 
version of the Old Testament (the New Testament having been 
already before the public four years,) we may classify and describe 
them as follows: 

1. The old division of chapters and verses, so far as they break up 
the text into distinct paragraphs, many of which have always been 
misleading to the common reader, has been abandoned, — although 
for convenience of comparison and reference the figures denoting 
these divisions have been retained on the margin, — anda new system 
of paragraphing, having reference to distinctness of topic, has been 
adopted. This is a great gain, and will be of incalculable advantage 
in giving a better understanding of the text to all readers. It is 
manifest at the outset, in the first chapter of Genesis, where each 
day’s development of the creative process is printed as a separate 
paragraph, and the first three verses of the second chapter, which 
properly belong with the first, are likewise made a separate paragraph. 

2. The poetical books —Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and the Song of 
Solomon — are printed as poetry, the lines being arranged according 
to the Hebrew parallelism, thus bringing out the sense of the writers 
much more clearly. The same method is adopted with the lyric 
poems scattered through the historical books ; and also the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, the composition of which is highly technical, every 
chapter, except the last, being an acrostic. Why this form was not 
adopted for the prophetic books, we are not informed ; but it seems 
to have been a great mistake to omit it, since all the prophets except 
Daniel, uttered their prophecies in poetic form. 

8. The punctuation of the text has heen revised, and is more accu- 
rate and consistent. The spelling is also uniform, although the cum- 
bersome English style prevails in the use of superfluous letters in 
such words as labour, favour, honour, neighbour, savour. Many ob- 
solete words and forms of expression are also retained, on the ground, 
as set forth by the English Company, that “though not in familiar 
use,” they “cause no embarrassment, and lead to no misunderstand- 
ing,” a statement which, however true it may be abroad, is in no sense 
true in America. Such words, for example, as *‘ ouches” for “ set- 
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tings,” “sith” for “since,” “wot” and “ wist.” for “know” and 
“knew,” “astonied ” for “astonished,” “disannul” for “annul,” “chap- 
iter” for “ capital,” “ discover” for “ uncover.” The American com- 
pany stoutly resisted the retention of these and all other archaisms ; 
and their counsel certainly ought to have prevailed here, for however 
familiar these words may have been three hundred years ago, they 
have now either fallen out of use, or changed in their significance. 
The Bible of to-day ought to be intelligible to all the people using 
the language of to-day. 

4. The old marginal readings, which have been increasing since 
1611, are removed, and a new set takes their place. They now sig- 
nify the more literal translation of some Hebrew words, or renderings 
given by the Septuagint, Vulgate, or other ancient authorities, as also 
those which obtained the vote of a majority of the English company, 
although falling short of the requisite two-thirds; many of the ren- 
derings proposed by the American company, are also included. In 
regard to the italicized words used in such profusion in the Author- 
ized version, the Revisers adopted the rule that all such as are plainly 
implied in the‘Hebrew and necessary in English, be printed in com- 
mon type. “ But where,” say they, “any doubt existed as to the ex- 
act rendering of the Hebrew, all words which have been added in 
order to give completeness to the English expression, are printed in 
italic type, so that the reader by omitting them may be able to see 
how far their insertion is justified by the words of the original. This, 
of course, is especially true of those renderings for which an alterna- 
tive is given in the margin, where the Roman and italic type play ex- 
actly opposite parts.” The result is that the number of italicized 
words is greatly diminished. Hebrew philology, archzology, and ex- 
egesis have made great progress in the last fifty years, and in conse- 
quence many hitherto obscure passages can now be mace plain. 

The differences between the American and the British Revisers, 
relate to a few classes of passages, and to many particular instances 
in which a different rendering is preferred. The former are num- 
bered by them as eight, and may be briefly described as follows. 

1. The characteristic divine name of the revealed God is Jehovah. 
But out of regard to a superstition concerning its use by the Jews, it 
is only so rendered in seven places in the Authorized version ; in all 
other instances they substituted the word Lorp, and to distinguish it 
from another word which signified Lord, printed it in small capitals. 
The English company considerably increased the number of times of 
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rendering it Jehovah, but refused to give it that rendering in all cases. 
The American Committee insist that the change should be universal. 
God is the ordinary title, given to the Creator as supreme and the 
object of worship, and in this sense is applied to the deities of the 
heathen ; Lord simply conveys an idea of authority, power and maj- 
esty, whether supreme or derived ; “ but Jehovah belongs alone to the 
God of Israel who revealed Himself to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and is never applied to any other deity.” “There are gods many and 
lords many,” but there is only one Jehovah. He is the God of reve- 
lation and of redemption; and the wealth of meaning which the name 
thus expresses is increased if we regard it as also involving the nature 
of the Supreme God, and His eternal and immutable self-existence, 
as has been forcibly argued elsewhere.! “The American Company 
felt that it was due to the English reader that he should be able to see 
in his Bible all the stress which the Most High has been pleased to 
lay upon His chosen characteristic name.” 

2. The American Revisers would substitute “ Sheol,” wherever it 
occurs in the Hebrew text, for the renderings “the grave,” “ the pit,” 
and “hell,” and omit these renderings from the marginal references. 
Concerning the Hebrew Sheol, the English Company say: it 


“Signifies the abode of departed spirits, and corresponds to the 
Greek Hades, or the under-world, and is variously rendered iu the 
Authorized version by ‘ grave,’ ‘ pit,’ and ‘hell.’ Of these renderings 
’ thell,’ if it could be taken in its origiual sense as used in the Creeds, 
[i.e., Creeds of the Established Church], would be a fairly adequate 
equivalent for the Hebrew word ; but it is so commonly understood of 
the place of torment that to employ it frequently would lead to inev- 
itable misunderstanding. The Revisers therefore in the historical 
narratives have left the rendering ‘the grave,’ or ‘ the pit,’ in the text, 
with a marginal note, ‘ Heb. Sheol, to indicate that it does not signify 
‘the place of burial ;’ while in the poetical writings they have put . 
most commonly ‘ sheol ” in the text, and * the grave’ in the margin. 
In Isaiah xiv., however, where ‘hell’ is used in more of its original 
sense and is less liable to be misunderstood, and where any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinctly an improvement would 
be a decided loss, the Revisers have contented themselves with leaving 
‘hell’ in the text, and have connected it with other passages by put- 
‘ting ‘Sheol’ in the margin.” 

This course is confusing and misleading, for it is no more true that 
“the grave” is a suitable marginal reading as explanatory of the 
meaning of “Sheol,” than it is that “hell,” as commonly understood, 


1See Dr. Miller’s article on “ The Nameof God Revealed to Moses.’’ QUARTERLY 
for October, 1884. 
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is a proper interpretation of “Sheol.” The Americans are right in 
contending that “ Sheol,” 

“Whatever be its derivation, simply denotes the state or place of 
departed spirits, considered as the common abode of the righteous 
(Gen. xxxvii. 35) and the wicked (Psalm ix. 17). . . . . The 
grave and the pit refer primarily to the body, and so miss the very 
point of Sheol, which refers to the spirit. The only safe way is to 
transliterate the word throughout, and then the English reader, study- 
ing all the passages in which it occurs, can arrive at his own conclu- 
sion as to its meaning. Jt is-of course unpleasant and undesirable to 
introduce a new and foreign word into a book for the people, but in 
this case no resource is left. Any-other course would darken the 
mind of the Spirit.” ? 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the opinion of the Americans 
will finally prevail; meanwhile it is encouraging to know that the 
Revision as it stands gives no countenance to the idea of hell as a 
place of torment. 

3. Classes three, four and five relate to preferences for modern 
words and usages over ancient. The conservatism of the English 
Revisers led them to prefer improper to grammatical forms, simply 
because for several centuries the former have been in use. The 
Americans more wisely judged that a book which was to be put into 
the hands of the young as soon as they are able to read, should not be 
couched in language in violation of all rules and good usage. 

4. The sixth class relates to words put in the margin, as render- 
ings borrowed from the Septuagint version, the Vulgate or other an- 
cient “ authorities.” These were inserted by the English Company 
on the presumption that such variations originated in differences of 
reading in the Hebrew codices, which the authors of these several 
versions had before them. The American Company took the ground 
that while such questions were well worthy the careful attention of 
critics, there was such an element of uncertainty about them as dis- 
qualified them for a place even as alternative readings in a book in- 
tended for the people at large, who would naturally conclude that 
their presence indicated their well-established authority. 

5. Class seven relates to quite a variety of words and phrases which 
on account of usage, have been retained, while they have no equiva- 
lents in the Hebrew. Such as “candle” for “lamp,” “ apothecary ” 
and “ confectioner” for “ perfumer,” “ointment” for “oil,” “ God 
forbid ” for “ far be it from me,” or “ far from it.” 


2A Companion to the Revised Old Testament. By Talbot W. Chambers. p. 173. 
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6, The eighth and last class includes quite a number. of words which 
are spelled according to ebsolete rules or usage. About twenty are 
mentioned, and modern usage, the uniform usage of to-day, is asked 
for, that they may stand on the sacred pages as they stand elsewhere. 
' From some of the more important changes which have been made, 
we select for notice the following. In Genesis i. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31, 
instead of the reading, “ Thc evening and the morning were the first 
day,” the second, the third day, etc., expressions which have been mis- 
leading, inclining many to the opinion that a day ot twenty-four 
hours’ duration was intended, we have “ And there was evening and 
there was morning, one day,” “a second day,” “ a third day,” ete., in- 
dicating a period; whether long or short, beginning in darkness and 
ending in light, or beginning in imperfection and ending in progress. 

In Exodus xi. 2, God is represented as instructing Moses to com- 
mand the people to * borrow ” from the Egyptians, “ jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold,” a form of expression which has been used by the 
enemies of revelation to indicate connivance with, if not a command 
to dishonesty since it was not intended that they should be returned. 
The Revision, more true to the Hebrew: “ask every man of his 
neighbour, and every woman of her neighbour, jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold,” a common form for requesting memorial gifts. ‘The 
sixth commandment, Exodus xx. 13, is rendered “ Thou shalt do no. 
murder,” which is always the significance of the Hebrew worl, in- 
stead of “kill,” which may, under some circumstances, be justifiable 
may result from accident, or otherwise be guiltless. 

In Leviticus xix. 17, we read in the Authorized Version, “Thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin vpon him.” 
The last clause is obscure, if not unintelligible, but the revision reads, 
“and not bear sin because of him,” an important lesson that it is a 
sin not to give rebuke when it is called for. 

In Numbers xxiii., xxiv., and in various Psalms, the word “unicorn” 
occurs; this is changed to “ wild ox,” which well displaces a mytho- 
logical creature for a real animal well known in the Fast. 

Many changes have been made in the renderings of the laws of 
sacrifice, but the most important is the substitution of “ meal-offering ” 
for “ meat-offering.” The latter phrase originally expressed just the 
idea ot the Hebrew meaning, “ food offering,” but is now understood: 
wholly of animal food, while “ meal-offering” conveys the thought. 
of whatever is appropriate for the daily meal. 

The passage in Job xix. 25, 26, which reads in the Authorized ver-~ 
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sion: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth; and though after my skin worms des- 
troy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God,” and which has been 
the basis of many a sermon on the resurrection of the body, is com- 
pletely changed, and now bears against the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Not only are the italicized words, though, worms, 
body, omitted, but the rendering in the new version, and the marginal 
words allowed for substitution make an entirely new sentiment of it. 
“ But I know that my redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth : 

And after my skin hath been-thus destroyed, 

Yet from my flesh shall I see God.” 

Marginal reading, “ without my flesh shall I see God.” Job, it will 
be remembered, has been told by his friends that all his sorrows have 
come upon him as punishment for his sins. But he persists in his dee- 
laration that he has lived righteously, soberly, and godly; and in the 
anguish of his soul, looking upon death as inevitable, he hopes for the 
life to come, and declares his faith in a future divine vindicator, who, 
though the leprosy absolutely destroys this body, will ransom him 
from death and bring him to the vision of God. The American com- 
pany sought to bring this idea out still more clearly. They proposed : 

“ But as for me, I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And at last he shall stand upon the earth ; 
And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God.” 

In the twenty-sixth chapter there are several changes, in one verse 
of which, though but two words are changed, great suggestiveness is 
imparted. The fourteenth verse reads: “ Lo, these are parts of his 
ways: but how little a portion is heard of him? but the thunder of 
his power who can understand.” The Revisers give us : 

“ Lo. these are but the outskirts of his ways, 
And how small a whisper is heard of him! 
But the thunder of his power who can understand ? ” 
The words “outskirts” and “ whisper,” bring into view remarkable 
contrasts that were before concealed. That between the mere border 
and the immeasurable whole, and between the faint whispering of hu- 
man lips and the deep thunder in the heavens. In the twenty-eighth 
chapter is a description of ancient mining operations, but how obscure 
it is in the old version: ‘* He setteth an end to darkness, and search- 
eth out all perfection: the stones of darkness, and the shadow of 
death. The-flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; even the waters 
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forgotten of the foot; they are dried up, they are gone away from 
men.” How luminous the words of the Revisers : 
“ Man setteth an end to darkness, 

And searcheth out to the furthest bound 

The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death. 

He breaketh open a shaft, away from where men sojourn : 

They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by ; 

They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro.” 
Job’s desire in chapter xxxi. 35, that his “adversary had written a 
book,” has been difficult to interpret. The Revision: That I had the 
indictment which mine adversary hath written,” is intelligent, express- 
ing his desire to know just what is charged against him. So the pas- 
sage in chapter xxxix. 13-16, is without great significance in the 
Authorized version: “ Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the pea- 
cocks ? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich? Which leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that 
the foot may crash them, or that the wild beast may break them. She 
is hardened against her young ones, as though they were not hers.’ 
But in the Revised version there is suggestiveness and beauty ; 

“The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth ; 


But are her pinions and feathers kindly ? 
For she leaveth her eggs on the earth,” etc. 


The American preference is still more beautiful : 


“ The wings of the ostrich wave proudly ; 
But are they the pinions and plumage of love ? 
For she leaveth her eggs on the earth,” etc. 

‘In revising the Psalms the translators had many difficulties, not of 
a linguistic character, for there are fewer of these than in the other 
poetic books, but because, more than all other portions of the Old 
Testament, this has been familiar to the devout, the sick and the be- 
reaved ; aud the least alteration seems like the touch of a desecrating 
hand. Conservatism, therefore, plead strongly to leave it as little 
changed as possible; and the pleadings prevailed. Still some signifi- 
cant changes appear, and they will be accepted in time as improve- 
ments. One of the most significant changes is in the eighth, 5th 
verse, where it is said of man, “ Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels,” is supplanted by, “Thou hast made him but little lower 
than God ;” a rendering which corresponds with the first mention of 
man, “ God made man in His own image.” In Psalm xix. 3, the 
words supplied by former translators are omitted, and the verse reads, 
concerning the heavens ; 
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“ There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice cannot be heard.” 
In the second verse of the sixteenth, the obscure expression, “ Thou 
art my Lord: my goodness extendeth not to thee,” gives place to the. 
triumphant expression of trust : 
“T have said unto the Lorp, Thou art my Lord: 
I have no good beyond thee.” 

In Psalm I]xxxiv. the obscurities of verses 5 and 6, “ in whose heart. 
are the ways of them ; who, passing through the valley of Baca,” ete.,. 
are removed, and we learn instead the happiness ot those 

“In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 
Passing through the valley of weeping they make it a place: 
of springs ; 

Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings.” 
By a slight change of the prepositions in Psalm Ixxxvii. 4, “I will: 
make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them that know me,” is 
made to read, “I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon as among. 
them that know me.” The third verse of Psalm c., “ He hath made. 
us, and not we ourselves,” gains in strength by being rendered, “ He- 
hath made us and we are His.” In cx. 3, the grammatically impossi- 
ble rendering, ‘“‘ Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power,”’ 
gives place to: ' 

“ Thy people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy power :: 


In the beauties of holiness, from the womb of the morning, 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 


The American preference is even more emphatic and pleasing : 
“Thy people offer themselves willingly 

In the day of thy power, in holy attire: 

Out of the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth.” ” 
The meaning being, that as the dew is freshly produced every morn-. 
ing, so those who give themselves to the service of God have perpet-. 
ual succession by constant renewal. The fourth verse of civ.: “Who. 
maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flaming fire,” has very little.. 
significance compared with 

“ Who maketh winds his messengers ; 

His ministers a flaming fire ;” 

or better still as rendered by the Americans: 


“ Who maketh winds his messengers ; 
Flames of fire his ministers.” 


That is, winds and flames are alike His servants. 
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We give but twoexamples from Proverbs. _It is difficult to make 
out the meaning of the Authorized version in chapter xx. 30; “The 
blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil;” but the Revision makes 
the sense plain, “Stripes that wound cleanse away evil,” i.e., severe 
discipline is effectual. The familiar comparison of a word fitly spoken 
to “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” is made instantly expressive 
by being rendered, “apples of gold in baskets of silver ;” or, better 
still, as in the Appendix, “apples of gold in network of silver,” the 
golden fruit gleaming through the meshes. 

The beautiful passage.in Ecclesiastes xii. 5, where, as among the 
characteristic marks of old ag@; it is said that “ desire shall fail,” has 
not been improved by the literal regdering, “the caperberry shall fail,” 
i.e., a restorative and stimulating article of food shall lose its power to 
revive. The old rendering, put in the margin, will, no doubt, be very 
generally preferred. 

In the prophetic books there have been many changes for the bet- 
ter, especially in the so-called Messianic portions. This is notably 
the case in Isaiah ix., containing the prophecy of the Messiah as the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, etc. Nearly the entire chapter has been 
recast, and greatly improved. So also in chapter liii., though not to 
the same extent. The puzzling expression in the eighth verse, “ He 
was taken from prison and from judgment,” is made clear in the Re- 
vision ; “ By oppression and judgment he was taken away.” The 
words in liv. 8, “In a little wrath I hid my face from thee,” become 
in the Revision, “In overflowing wrath I hid my face,” etc., thus 
making a stronger contrast with the kindness mentioned in the next 
clause: “but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee.” 
The enigmatical close of chapter lxiii; “ We are thine: thou never 
bearest rule over them ; they were not called by thy name;” is made 
coherent by the change: “We are become as they over whom thou 
never bearest rule ; as they that were not called by thy name.” In lxv. 
11, “Ye are they that forsake the Lorp, that forget my holy mountain, 
that prepare a table for that troop, and that furnish the drink offering 
unto that number,” becomes by the changes of “that troop” into 
“ Fortune,” and of “that number ” into “ Destiny,” a suggestion that 
otherwise would not be likely to occur to the reader, that these are 
names of idol deities. 

In Jeremiah li. 17, the strange utterance: “ Every man is bruitish 
by his knowledge,” is changed to “is become bruitish, and is without 
knowledge.” 
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The fine passage, Hosea vi. 8, “ Then shall we know if we follow 
on to know the Lorp: his going forth is prepared as the morning ; 
and he shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter and former rain 
unto the earth;” has its full beauty still more clearly manifest in the 
Revision : “ Let us know, let us follow on to know the Lorp; his 
going forth is sure as the morning ; and he shall come unto us as the 
rain, as the latter rain that watereth the earth.” 

These specimens of the work indicate the care and caution which 
the Revisers have exercised, and show the advantages to be derived 
from their labors. The whole effort for a revision of the Bible shows 
also the interest which scholarly men have in its teachings, and the 
value which they put on its authority. The work is wholly unremun- 
erative to them in any pecuniary sense, and has been altogether a 
labor of love. Connect this with the fact that in seven countries in 
Europe efforts have been or are now being made to amend the popu- 
lar version of the Scriptures, and we have an adequate answer to the 
‘sneers of skeptics that the Bible is a worn-out book that intelligent 
people have no further interest in. Holland received a new version 
in 1868, Denmark in 1871, France and Switzerland in 1879, Norway 
-and Sweden have long been engaged in the same work, and Germany 
has prepared and published a revision of Luther’s version, which is 
now being circulated under the title of the Probe-Bibel, with a view 
-of eliciting criticism before a final determination. We may well be 
grateful that the English and American work has been done in our 
‘day, under such liberal influences and in such a catholic spitit; and 
that, in eliminating the dogma of eternal torments as bassd on the 
‘word hell, in taking away the prop from the absurd idea of the resur- 
rection of the body, in making it more clear that the Christ was seat 
‘to affect man and not God, and in disarming skepticism by removing 
‘false renderings, it will be of incalculable service to the cause of 
‘truth. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A Study 
-of the Prehistoric World. By William F. Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Bos- 
ton University, etc. With Original Illustrations, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885.. 12mo. pp. xxiv., 505. $2.00. 


Many conjectures have been offered concerning the site of Eden, the 
““ Cradle of the Human Race.” Moritz Engel, of Dresden, taking the 
exzicrations of Wetzstein as the basis of his conclusions, has publishec 
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a volume, in which he shows, conclusively in his own opinion, that Eden 
lay some seventy miles southeast of Damascus. Prof. Freidrich De- 
litzsch, on the combined evidence of the Bible and Assyriological re- 
search, contends for a site on the Euphrates, between Baghdad and Baby- 
lon. And now President Warren, in a book as startling as it is learned, 
heaps up argument upon argument to show that Eden was located at the 
North Pole. While this is practically a new view of the subject, a sim- 
ilar theory has been dreamily held and imperfectly put forth by others. 

The author pays little attention to the biblical line of investigation of 
this subject,but argues his points chiefly on scientific grounds, and quite 
largely on the study of ancient traditions. The hypothesis seems to 
him io be scientifically tested and confirmed by the téstimonies ot the 
seven principal sciences, viz., Scientific Geogony, Astronomical Geog- 
raphy, Physiographical Geology, Prehistoric Climatology, Paleontologi- 
cal Botany, Zodlogy, Anthropology, and General Anthropology. The 
argument based on these.is brilliant, acute and elaborate, and manifests 
profound learning and a wonderful command of resources in favor of 
his ingenious theory. 

But enittapiaiiians the ingenuity and learning, the argument does 
not convince. The theory is not, in our judgment, consistent with, nor 
possible in connection with the Biblical account of Eden. The rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris were in Mesopotamia. Thetime when man comes 
into existence in the Biblical Eden was subsequent to the creation of 
the animals ; the time when Dr. Warren has him brought into being 
“on the circumpolar continent” was “in Miocene time,” not only in 
the Tertiary period, but in the early Tertiary, preceding the epoch of 
all living fauna and flora, a period much more remote than any geologist 
has ventured to suggest, a period which cannot be made to harmonize 
with the account given in Genesis, the sole authority for any Garden of 
Eden. Granting President Warren's claim that “the documents im- 
bedded in the opening chapters of Genesis may yet prove to be what 
reverent and Orthodox scholars have already affirmed — fragments of 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Antediluvian Patriarchal Church,” they 
will still affirm that the creation of man was subsequent to the fauna 
and. flora which he was to subdue and cultivate, a fact not possible in 
= portion of the Tertiary period. — 

ut whatever may be conceded or disputed in the argument of this 
volume, it will be profitable reading to all who are interested either in 
scientific research or in the traditions of the living or the dead nations. 


2. Ecclesiology. A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God on Earth. By 
Edward D. Morris, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane Theological Sem- 
nary: New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 8vo. pp. 187. $1.75. 


This interesting volume is a cundensed summary of a series of Lec- 
tures on Christian Doctrine, delivered during the past seventeen years 
to the students of the Theological Seminary in which the author has 
long becn a Professor. The particular intent of the work is to lead to 
a clearer and broader conception of the real character and mission of 
the Church, and to harmonize the opinions and actions of professed. 
Christians regarding it. It is cast into five divisions, viz.: (1) The idea, 
history and justification of the Church: (2) Its doctrines, sacraments 
and ordinances ; (3) Its members and officers ; (4) Its government, pol- 
itics and discipline; and (5) Its unity, growth and relations. It im- 
presses us as having been prepared with great candor and with uncom- 
mon breadth of charity. The style is quite compressed yet remarkably 
ciear, the temper both honest and kindly. 
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The discussion of Creeds in chapter two is brief but satisfactory, and 
the claim is put forth that the great teaching branches of the.Church, 
rather than those which rest on the priesthood, sacraments or liturgies, 
on polity or any externals, have attained the largest growth, the most 
enduring position, the widest influence. In the discussion of polity the 
ae is decidedly towards Presbyterianism. But the author says with 
great force and candor : 


“ Presbyterianism pure divino— a system directly prescribed and enjoined as to de- 
tails in the New Testament — can no more be proven than a pure divino Prelacy or In- 
dependency. The attempt to find in the Bible a full, exact, invariable mode of govern~ 
ment, adjusted to the needs of the Church in all varieties of condition, and 80 enjoined’ 
upon it that all departures and deviations become unscriptural and schismatical, has 
often been made in the interest of each of the three Protestant varieties of church pol- 
ity, but has slways been made in vain. And well will it be for Protestantism if it sur- 
renders this futile effort in future to the Papacy, and plants itself on the broad principle 
that any polity is legitimate which stands substantially on Biblical foundations, and 
which justifies itself practically in the judgment and experience of the household of 
faith.” 


The closing chapter, in which the Church is considered in its relation 
to human society, is eminently catholic. Its great defect is its brevity. 
Its scope may be briefly indicated in the statement that it is regarded as 
the custodian of that truth which 1s to be applied to all the concerns of 
life, to the State, the family, the school, and to every diversity of busi- 
ness. “Christianity,” says the author in his introduction, is “ social and 
generic in both its idea and its manifestation. It contemplates man in 
the aggregate ; it seeks the restoration of human society ; its gracious 
purpose can be consummated only in the salvation of humanity.” 

On the whole the book is the work of a thinker familiar with his 
theme and competent to treat it. Its chief imperfection is the absence 
of an index. 


3s. 4IAAXH T2QN 4GRM4EKA ATIOZTOAQN. Teaching of thé 
Twelve Apostles recently discovered and published by Philotheos Bryennios, Metro- 
litan of Nicomedia, Edited with a Translation, Introduction and Notes, by Roswell 
. Hitchcock and Francis Brown, Professors in Union Theological Seminary, New 


York. A new Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1885. 8vo. pp. cxv., 85. $2.00. ' 


Interest in the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” has been mani- 
fest in all Christian countries, and is still increasing; but nowhere has 
it been manifest with greater energy than in the United States ; Ameri- 
can scholars having preceded their English brethren in translating it 
and discussing its contents. The first of these translations was noticed 
in the QUARTERLY for July, 1884; and now, after the lapse of a year, 
Profs. Hitchcock and Brown have prepared, and the Scribners issue, a 
new and greatly improved edition, one which we judge will long be the 
standard for completeness and excellence. A lengthy and valuable In- 
troduction discusses, among other important topics, the integrity of the 
text of the “ Teaching,” and its History in the Early Church, Modern 
Discussions before Bryennios, the Sources, Arrangement, Purpose and 
Scope, and Doctrine of the “ Teaching,” its Date and Place of Compo- 
sition, and its Printed Texts. The relations between the “Teaching” 
and other early Christian documents, with translations thereof, z# ez- 
tenso, so far as seemed desirable for purposes of comparison, is one of 
the most interesting features of this new edition. It is also greatly en- 
riched with Krawutzcky’s reproduction of the “ Two Ways.” Some- 
time before the discovery of the Teaching, Krawutzcky found reason to 
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believe, after an examination of the “ Canons ”’ and the“ Constitution,” 
that they were independent of each other, and that their resemblances 
were due to their having drawn from acommon source. That source 
he endeavored to reconstruct from the material furnished in these docu- 
ments ; and the result, as. seen in the light of the discovered “ Teach- 
ing,” is a brilliant example of legitimate and successful “‘ Higher Criti- 
cism.” As before remarked, the “Teaching” is not so mucha Doctrinal, 
as it is an Ethical production, and is quite as suggestive in its omission 
of tenets commonly regarded as orthodox, as it is for what it insists on 
as moral obligation which all can heed and obey. 











4. The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, a Critique on the Bases of Conduct and of 
Faith. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. xix., 484. $2.00. 





This carefully written and at times brilliant book, embodying a course 
of lectures delivered to University students, can best be appeciated b 
trained minds, rather than by the general reader, and takes rank wit 
the most elaborate of recent volumes on philosophy. Its speculations 
are numerous, and its treatment of them honest and logical ; but only 
a very few positive results are reached. Putting himself in the attitude 
of an extreme skeptic, Prof. Royce argues as one who is determined to 
believe nothing with respect to religion but what he is logically forced 
to believe. As the result of an analysis of truth and error as necessary 
conceptions, he reaches the conclusion that there is an Infinite Acuality, 
which he terms an Infinite or Universal Thought. Bat as a creator 
would be finite, this Universal a. is not a creator ; nor isitin any 
sense a person; itis simply ideal Truth, Reason, and several other 
vague, indefinite, undefined things. Occasionally we find contemptuous 
expressions concerning those who believe in revelation, which, always 
in bad taste, seem especially pitiable as uttered by one who has nothing 
to offer in their stead. The utter fruitlessness of Prof. Royce’s work, is 
its chief characteristic. Nothing is certain. Doubt, uncertainty, char- 
acterizes everything that man seeks to trust in or hope for. Some of his 
reasoning that the solution of the great problem of the existence of evil 
is the fact that “the partial moral evil is universal good,” that God does 
not delight in wickedness but in righteousness, is hopeful at first view, 
but it suggests uncertainty and despair when we consider that his God 
is wholly impersonal, merely an abstraction. As to the destiny of man 
he tells us that we know nothing, “ nothing about individual immortal- 
ity, nothing about any endless future progress of our species, nothing 
about the certainty that what men call from without goodness must em- 
pirically triumph just here in this little world about us.” It is our priv- 
ilege, however, he thinks, to “ take comfort in the assurance that an In- 
finite Reason is above and through all, embracing everything, judgin 
everything, infallible, perfect.” This sounds well, but what is it 
worth when this Reason, perfect and infallible in judgment, is imper- 
sonal? Can there be ar impersonal thinker, reasoner, judge? To us, 
such a thing is unthinkable. Conscience is defined by Prof. Royce as 
an “often-used mass of instincts.” And then he goes on to say that 
‘“‘ Its universal and uniform presence among men can be doubted.” How 
can that which is said to be instinctive in men fail to be present in all 
men? The Professor is evidently using the word in a new sense. 

As an earnest search for truth this book and its author are entitled to 

eat respect, and a perusal of the volume will interest those who sit 
oon to an earnest study of its teachings; but its results show man’s 
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need of a message anda light which cannot come from his unaided 
speculations. 


5. Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as related to Religious Character. 
y Edwards A Park, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1880. 8vo. pp. x., 390. 
2.50, ; 


The map of all‘others to whom the Congregational churches are in- 
debted for what remains of genuine Calvinism in New England theology, 
is the author of these Sermons, the ex-Abbot professor at Andover ; 
long famed as one of the greatest of living preachers, and in these days 
of New Orthodoxy, conspicuous above all others for exposing the at- 
tempts of so-called Progressives to teach doctrines which they are 
sworn to oppose. An honest man and a strong man, Professor Park 
marches boldly up to the defence of the antiquated and obsolete in the- 
ology, and sets himselt against the general departure from the Egyptian 
darkness of the old creeds. 

None of the fourteen discourses which make up this volume were re- 
cently prepared, but were preached, the author says, “during the years 
when he was delivering his theological lectures:” Some of them were 
given to the public as early as 1851. They are among the best pub- 
lished specimens of philosophy, logic and rhetoric applied to theology ; 
and are not in the ordinary sense sermons, but labored treatises cover- 
ing an immense field of thought, and seeking to outline and defend a 
systematic theology. What he says it is worth the while of students 
and thinkers to read, for admiration and instruction from his manner are 
certain, and réverence for his strength of thought and his honesty of 
expression are as inevitable, even when we are compelled to dissent from 
his premises. And often we find the Professor himself repudiating, 
fighting against, so it seems to us, his Calvinistic postulates, and making 
such statements as cannot by any possibility harmonize with .the arbi- 
trary features of the Genevan theology. Take, for example, this state- 
ment from his remark “ on the reasonableness of Jehovah in his retrib- 
utive administration,” found in the Third discourse, on “‘ The Revelation 
of God in His works: ” “ Arbitrary words, perhaps, cannot be made to 
unfold His [God's] exact meaning ; He must awaken the moral sensibil- 
ity of sinners against themselves ; incite them to condemn their own 
wrong. This remorse, and many of its preliminary and consequent pains 
are their punishment. The punishment is worked out according to the 
laws of their constitution. But these laws are the device of God.” It 
is of the very essence of Calvinism, as we understand it, that the penal- 
ties of sin are arbitrary, — pains and tortures inflicted from without. 
But into such a scheme of retribution, Dr. Park’s words can by no pos- 
a fit. His words teach plainly an inward, self-inflicted punishment 

or sin. ‘ 

We heartily commend the solid reading there is in this volume to all 
who appreciate close and clear thought. 


+ 6. The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary explanatory and practical, and intro- 
ductions to the several books. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. Vol. I. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah and 
Jonah. Vol. II. Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 8vo. pp. 427, 504. $3.00 per vol. 


English scholars have long regarded Dr. Pusey’s Commentary as one 
of the most learned, able and instructive works extant on this portion 
of the Old Testament ; but its size and cost have prevented its wide cir- 
culation and genera) use, especially among American readers. This 
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edition obviates this latter difficulty, and puts within reach of all two 
handsomely printed and well bound volumes. Dr. Pusey’s peculiar ec- 
clesiasticism is not offensively put forward in these pages, although it is 
not altogether hidden, and not a few of his remarks seem to us fanciful 
and mystical. A thorough Hebrew scholar, and a man of devout spirit, 
his aim was not simply to interpret the Prophets as the letter of their 
prediction applied to the special cases of warning or hope which called 
them forth, but also to get at and make manifest the spirit of the pro- 
phetic word in its wider application to like conditions and needs through 
all the ages. His extreme High Church notions seemed to hamper his 
mind, and to have unfitted him for sympathy with the spirit of a progres- 
sive age, and a narrowness of view is sometimes manifest in his dispo- . 
sition to brand as heretical unbelief, all opinions which did not square 
with his own. He threw himself back into the sixth century, a period 
which, in our judgment, was not near as intelligent or Christian as is the 
nineteenth century. But in spite of these defects, the Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets is well worth the study of intelligent men of to-day. 





| 7. Assyriology. Its Use and-Abuse in Old Testament Study. By Francis Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885. 12mo. pp. 96. $1.00. 


The author is Associate Professor of Biblical Philology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and this little volume is a discourse 
delivered to the students of that Institution at the opening of the school 
year in 1884. The object of the book is to show the use and abuse of 
the study of Assyrian antiquities in relation to the investigation of Scrip- 
tural facts. The author claims and proves that some of the pretended 
results of Assyriological discovery have been put forth after insufficient 
examination, and on insufficient authority, and have been too hastily 
adopted by Biblical scholars, simply because they commended them- 
selves to the apologetic spirit. The abuses, therefore, to which he calls 
attention, are these three : overhaste in accepting conclusions, refusal to 
accept clear facts because of inability to reconcile them with the Scrip- 
tures, and the ignoring of new problems which are raised and not solved. 
The uses are: The new setting in which Assyriology places Hebrew 
literature and life, the clear light into which the essential difference be- 
tween the Hebrews and other ancient peoples is brought, and the posi- 
tive historical confirmations and explanations of the Old Testament 
narratives. 

The contributions of Assyriology in these directions, are far from 
being exhausted. They are hardly begun. 

** Assyria has nut spoken her last word to men, and probably will not in our day; 
Egyp* is full ot voices, only half interpreted; the Hittites, who once defied Assyria, 
and marched out to fight Egypt with undaunted front, have hardly vet begun to speak 
again, after a long stillness. Other words beside, uttered ages ago, but not yet audible 
to modern ears, may be on their way to us, out of tLe remote distance of the centuries. 
It is for us to catch these messages and understand them, that we may fit them into the 
great fabric of apprehended and acknowledged truth, to the enrichment of ourselves 
and those who shall be reached by our ministry, and tothe glory of our common Lord.” 

The Bibliography appended to this volume is worth the price of the 
work, and will be of incalculable help to all who desire to make a study 
of the teachings of the monuments. 


8. The Book of Esther, a New Translation: with Critical Notes, Excursuses, Maps 
and Plans, and I}lustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club. Edited by Rev. John W. 
Haley, M.A. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1885. 8vo. pp. 196. $1.50. 


The Lowell Hebrew Club is composed of four pastors of Lowell and 
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vicinity, viz.. Rev. Drs. I. Street and J. M. Greene. aud Rev. Messrs. 
W. P. Alcott and J. W. Haley. The last named has edited the book 
before us. The work isin no sensea revision of any former translation, 
but a rendering of the Hebrew de novo. As the production of those 
who are actively engaged in the ministry, this translation illustrates. the 
peculiar fitness of the pastor’s official duties to qualify him for critical 
work on the book with which, of all others, he is supposed to be most 
familiar, And as clearly it demonstrates the advantage to the pastoral 
office of ability and inclination to engage in such critical labors. The 
Club has also availed itself of such aid as it could obtain from special- 
ists in Hebrew translation, and the result is such a rendering of this ex- 
ceedingly interesting portion of the Bible as possesses great merit. 
The supplemental essays are also valuable,and some of them, especially 
the one on The Unwritten Name, will be of great service to ministers 
and all others who may make them the subject of study. The mechan- 
ical execution of the book is excellent, and the maps are well drawn 
and of great service. , 


9. Egypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 12mo. pp. vii., 329. $1.50. 


No living writer is better authority concerning the ancients, than Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson. Noone has done more die he to popularize, for 
American and English students of the Holy Scriptures, the results of 
the scholarship of those who are interpreters of the hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform inscriptions on the monuments and temples of the far East, 
and the ancient writings of the most remote Greek and Roman ages. 
In the work before us, Professor Rawlinson takes up consecutively 
every reference to Egypt and Babylon in the Old Testament, and shows 
their agreement with accounts given in what are called profane sources. 
The historical accuracy of the Scripture narrative is thus demonstrated 
and confirmed. For practical value this is the most instructive work 
from the pen of this prolific and instructive writer. 


10. The Spirits in Prison, and Other Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1885. 12mo. 
pp. xii., 416. $2. 


The chief object of. this volume, — the third American edition being 
the one now before us, — is the examination of the famous passage in 
the First Epistle of Peter concerning Christ’s preaching “to the Spirits 
in Prison.” Following a critical treatment of this theme, the Dean then 
deals with the Old Testament in its bearings on the life after death, the 
teaching of the New Testament on the same theme, the historical tra- 
dition and the Scriptural foundation of the doctrine of the Descent into 
Hell, the Eschatology of the Early Church, and many other themes 

owing out of recent and present theological discussions. The result 
1s, a valuable contribution to the theological controversy whose every 
step is marked by the advance and triumph of “ the larger hope.” 

The conclusion of his argument on the “ preaching to the spirits in 
rison,” is thus put by the Dean: “ The words, then, of the Apostles 
ead us to the belief of a capacity for repentance, faith, love — for 

growth, discipline, education, in those who have passedaway. We have 
no sufficient grounds for limiting the work on which they dwell to the 
representative instance or the time-boundaries of which they speak.” 
As to the teachings of the Talmud in regard to future punishment, a 
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great amount of evidence is given, and the foliowing significant quota- 
tion is made from the writings of Dr. Deutsch, who is characterized as 
being “‘conspicuous among the Talmudic scholars of our time : 
“ There is no everlasting damnation according to the Talmud. There is ouly a tem-- 
peony punishment even for the worst sinner. ‘ Generations upon generations ’ shall 
ast the damnation of idolaters, apostates and traitors. But there is a space of ‘ only 
two fingers’ breadth between hell and heaven.’ The sinner has but torepent sincerely 
and the gates to everlasting bliss will spring open. No human being is excluded from 
the world tocome. Every man, of whatever creed or nation, provided he be of the- 
righteous, shall be admitted into it.” 


Elsewhere the Dean says, speaking of the belief of the Jews in the 
time of Christ: ; : 

“ Taking the great stream of Rabbinic traditions, as represented, e.g., in Eisenmen- 
ger’s Entdecktes Judenthum (Part ii., chap. 6), it ma ‘be admitted as true that the 
surround the idea of Gehenna with well-nigh all imaginable alleviations. They thin 
of the condemned as allowed to rest on Sabbaths and new moons; Abraham and Moses 
and Elias, and the prayers of kindred and of friends have Feria to deliver from it;: 
the sou!s that are tormented praise God in the midst of the fire for the mercy that is 
mingled with His judgments. Some are punished for a few days, or weeks, or years- 
(Ugolini, Thes. xxx. p. 177), and purified pass to Paradise. A few only, apostates and 
‘ Epicureans’ (i.¢., unbelievers in the resurrection), sufier for ‘many generations,’ but: 
ih the end, Gehenna, which even now is separated from Paradise only as by a party- 
ee ee thick, shall be itself purified and be made fit for the habitation 
of the blessed.’’ 


The question of Conditional Immortality also receives consideration, 
and as the result of an induction from New Testament Greek, the Dean 
submits the following : “(1) That there is absolutely no ground for iden- 
tifying the words “ destroy,” “ perish,” and their cognate forms, as used 
by the New Testament writers with the cessation of conscious exist- 
ence ; (2) That as used by them they speak (1) of a state of failure, ruin, 
frustration, not necessarily irremediable, and (2) of physical death.” 
The volume is valuable as furnishing a clear and impartial statement of 
the various theories and arguments on the subject of destiny, as they 
were held prior to and since the advent of Jesus. 


11. The International Scientific Series. Vol. xlviii. Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
By, Miioowey De Candolle. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. x.,. 
168. -$2.00. 

The International Scientific Series. Vol. xlix. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish and Sea-Ur- 
chins. Being a research on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Apvleton & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. xi., 828. 


The publishers of this interesting and instructive series of books 
have laid earnest inquirers into the facts of nature under many obliga- 
tions for the valuable aids to study which they have furnished ; but few 
of the volumes issued will be received with greater general interest than 
the first whose title is given in this notice. The history of cultivated 
plants, including those raised for food, for textile fibre, for their medici- 
nal virtues, or for the beauty or the fragrance of their flowers, is closely 
connected with the history of man. It is therefore a subject of interest 
and of fascination also, since it reveals some of the marks of civiliza- 
tion, and is a topic of intelligent curiosity. Thirty years ago the autho 
treated this subject in a work, now, of course, far behind the present 
state of knowledge. Wisely for himself, and happily for his readers, he 
has not attempted revision of that first effort, but has re-written the 
whole, correcting in it many mistakes long perpetuated in deference to 
the ancients, and not a few into which modern investigators have been 
led. The result is, a work which can be recommended to the profes- 
sional botanist, and cannot fail to gratify and instruct the general reader. 
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Dr. Romanes’ work on Primitive Nerve Systems, ought to be of 
equally general interest with the above. It may safely be said that to 
dwellers on the New England coast it should have especial attractions. 
Here the Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish and Sea-Urchins abound ; and no hetter 
facilities could be asked than are here given, to demonstrate by direct 
experiment the theories and results reached by this author. Some 
marvellous things are manifested in these low forms of life, and more 
wonderful than the stories of Fairyland are the results of experiments 
as given in this volume. What a zest to summer life at the sea-shore 
would be given by intelligent enthusiasm in studying the life and struc- 
ture of the common, and now so little understood, forms of existence ! 


12. The Errors of Evolution. An Examination of the Nebular Theory, Geological 
Evolution, The Origin of Life and Darwinism. By Robert Patterson. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by H. L. Hastings. Boston and London: 12mo. pp. 271. $1.00. 


The late Dr. Robert Patterson had the reputation of being an honest 
and sincere Christian ; and-there can be no doubt that these qualities 
inspired and guided his pen when he produced this book.. He must 
have been also a man of wide reading, as he quotes the best authorities 
on the subject which he is controverting, often and fully. His presen- 
tation of the theories of Mr. Darwin is not always complete, indeed, in 
some instances it seems much like misrepresentation, yet in the main it 
gives clearly the general positions of that writer on the Origin of Spe- 
cies, and the Evolution of the higher out of the lower orders of being. 
As against these theories, Dr. Patterson puts forth the following propo- 
sitions: “No such fact of Change of Species has been observed ;” 
“The Multitude of Intermediate Forms between Existing Species, de-: 
manded by the Theory, do not now exist, nor did they ever exist ;” 
“The Possibility of the Existence of such Multitudes of Mongrels is 


Prohibited by the sterility of Hybrids.” And further: ‘‘ ‘The Various 


Orders and Genera should come in Gradually and Slowly ; on the con- 
trary, they Appear Suddenly;” ‘‘The Lower Orders should appear 
First, but Frequently the Higher Orders Precede them ;” “ The Larger 
Insects, Reptiles and Animals should have Followed the Smaller, but 
on the contrary they often Precede them;” ‘The Gaps in the Grada- 
tion are Fatal to the Theory.” 

The defects of this book are chiefly its tone of contempt for writers 
and thinkers whose abilities and honesty entitle them to far different 
treatment ; its intemperate zeal in the use of arguments which set at 
defiance all laws of criticism; and its flippant treatment of theories 
which are so well established that even the most plausible attack upon 
them provokes only asmile. The work is not only published in the 
style indicated above, but also in four neat pamphlets, each being de- 
voted to the consideration of one of the special themes indicated on the 
foregoing title-page. 


18. The Russian Revolt. [ts Causes, Conditions, and Prospects. By Edmund 
Noble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 12mo. pp. 269. $1.00. 


This book makes a startling revelation of the semi-barbaric state of 
Russian civilization, hampered and repressed by an absolute and des- 
potic government. “The revolt in its widest phase,” says Mr. Noble, 
“is the protest of eighty millions of people against their continued em- 
ployment as a barrier in the path of peaceful human progress and na- 
tional development. It is the protest of Europe against the utilization 
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of enormous forces of racial growth at4 reproduction for the organized 
furtherance of personal ambitions and ayaastic wealth.” _ 

Mr. Noble offers a thoughtful, philosophic presentation of the causes 
which have established the autocracy and the Greek Church, as well as 
those which have formed and strengthenew. the character of the Russian 
peorne- All the factors which make the problem of this people so pecu- 
ilar are yiven in fourteen chapters, entitled : ‘“ Nomadic Survivals, Apol- 
ism, Environment, Old Russian Life, Byzantinism and the Three Uni- 
ties, Domestic Slavery, the Religious Protest, Western Enlightenment, 
First Fruits, Mysticism and Pessimism, The Dynamié Period, Personal 
Characteristics, Modern Irritations, Europe and the Revolt — The Fu- 
ture.” The gradual abolition of despotism is declared to be the only 
possible issue. 


14. The Relations between Religion and Science. Eight Lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1884. On the foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. Frederick, Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. New York: MacMillan & Co. 1884. 12mo. pp. xii., 252. $1.50. 


This volume is a good addition to the valuable series which the Bamp- 
ton lectureship has produced. And although it affords no large contribu- 
tion of new thoughts, or adds materially to the number of propositions 
which have already received consideration, it must impress the careful 
reader that the old positions in regard to Christianity, which have been 
so often assailed, still stand firm and are not to be overthrown. The 
Bishop first discusses the origin ‘and nature of religious and scientific 
belief, and then considers the apparent conflict and collision between 
science and free-will, religion and the doctrine of evolution. Revelation 
he assumes and proves, is no obstacle to the progress of science, but.is 
the means of developing and improving spiritual knowledge. Speaking 
of miracles, he declares that “it must always be remembered that Rev- 
elation is not bound by the scientific definition of a miracle, and that if 
all the miraculous events recorded in the Bible happened exactly as 
they are told, and if science were some day able to show that they could 
be accounted for by natural causes. working at the time in each case, 
this would not in any way affect their character as regards the Revela- 
tion. which they were worked to prove, or of which they form a part.” 

The doctrine of evolution is not, in the estimation of the lecturer, 
necessarily atheistic; on the contrary, it is theistic ; and necessitates a 
designer to put in motion plans so far-reaching and so sure of success. 
His language is: “ The doctrine of evolution shows that, with whatever 
design the world was formed, that design was entertained at the very 
beginning and impressed on every particle of created matter, and that 
the appearances of failure are not to be accounted for by the limitations 
of our knowledge, but also by the fact that we are contemplating the 
work before it is completed.” Again: “Science, in teaching evolution, 
has not yet asserted anything that is inconsistent with Revelation, un- 
less we assume that Revelation was intended not to teach spiritual truth 
only, but physical truth also. The doctrine of evolution, in so far as it 
has been shown to be true, does but fill out in detail the declaration that 
‘we are fearfully and wonderfully made.’” He further says: “It is 
distinctly the fault of religious, not of scentific, men that there was once 
a great contest between the Bible and geology, that there is still a great 
contest between the Bible and evolution. Inno one of these cases was 
the revelation contained in. the Bible in danger, but only the interpreta- 
tions commonly put on the Bible.” These may well be shattered and 
abandoned, but the Bible itself, and its message to man, remains un- 
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harmed, more rational, more satisfying, more harmonious and complete. 
Toward the day when no war shall be waged between Science and Re- 
ligion, these lectures look forward hopefully. 


15. A Companion tothe Revised Old Testament. By Talbot W. Chambers. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 12mo. pp. 269. $1.00. 


This work is from the pen of one of the American company of Revisers, 
and conveys, in excellent form and type, much valuable information con- 
cerning the needs of revision, as they were manifest to the originators of- 
the movement, and of the work performed in the preparation of the Re- 
vised Old Testament. A review is also given of the changes made in each 
book, with the reasons therefor in the most’ significant instances. As 
would be expected, an interesting chapter treats of the “ American Ap- 
pendix,” containing the changes recommended by the Americans which 
were not finally adopted by their English ocak: A great mass of 
detailed information is imparted, important and interesting to scholars, 
and also to the general .reader who is curious to know the manner in 
which the revision was accomplished. In the article in the General Re- 
view, a few pages back, we have drawn largely from this volume. 


. 16. George Eliot’s Poetry and Other Studies. By Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 4to. pp. 191. $1.50. 


In six weeks from the date of publication, this book ran through ten 
editions, and as yet there is no falling off in the demand for it. How 
much of this popularity is due to the literary merit of the work, and how 
much to the fact that the author is the sister of the President of the 
United States, and the presiding lady at the Executive Mansion, inge- 
nious Yankees are privileged to guess. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the Essays are the work of an intelligent and cultured woman of 
earnest purpose and lofty motives, decidedly optimistic in her views of 
life, and gifted with a fresh and crisp style of expression. The Essays 
are for the most part not new, but were originally prepared for the 
author’s use as lectures in schools and colleges, and are characterized 
by great earnestness, a literary qualification which doubtless made them 
more effective as read before an audience of school-girls than they seem 
to be when laid before the reader in unimpassioned type. They are not 
in any special sense analytical, nor in the most exacting sense critical, 
but rather generalizations, and in a pronounced manner hortatory. 
That they are pure and elevated in purpose is their chief commendation. 
The publisher announces that an illustrated edition, to be sold by sub- 
scription only, is to be issued at once. 


17. The Women of the Reformation. By }.rs. Annie Wittenmyer. With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1885. 
12mo. pp. 460. $2.00. 


This work attempts, according to its 1 «face, “ to set forth the heroic 
deeds of the noble women who labored with the men who achieved re- 
ligious liberty in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and who res- 
cued many of them from martyrdom, and made their work possible and 
successful.” ‘“ Years of careful research among old records, found only 
In the largest libraries, have been necessary to secure and verify the 
facts of history and gather ‘out these gems, and set them in a coronet 
for the crowning of Christian womanhood.”’ The author draws in bright- 
est colors and attributes the most faultless caaracters to many such 
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women ; but her examples of Christian women are drawn not from the 
Reformation period only, but begin in the fourteenth and end in the 
eighteenth centuries. So that a character leans toward Protestantism 
it is painted lily white, even though it be a wanton Anne Boeylen ; and 
such indiscriminate praise is bestowed on all who are praised at all, that 
historical accuracy seems to be unheeded, and personal traits, however 
marked by disagreeableness or even folly, are unnoticed or ignored. On 
the other hand, no good whatever is seen in any who were not Protes- 
tants, the whole Catholic fraternity being represented as consciously in 
league with the devil. This is not history. Some of the sketches are 
truthful; all are well written, and the volume is a handsome specimen, 
mechanically, of book making. ; 


18. Evolution and Christianity, or an Answer to the Development Infidelity of Mod- 
ern Times. By Benjamin F. Tefft, D.D., LL.D. With an Jowodncteey Letter by 
Bishop Simpson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1885. 12mo. pp. xxviii., 484. 


Dr. Tefft has what the Scotch call “a sconner ” against the docrine of 
Evolution. To him it is in every phase and aspect atheistic. His ex- 
plicit avowal is that “he looks upon evolution as essentially wicked.” 
“ Evolution, I insist, is atheistic. It is infidelity to Scripture. Itisa 
denial or an abandonment of revelation. It is consequently, in either 
case, a rejection of the Christian system of religion.” ‘ My aim is to 
overthrow it ; for, in all ages this godless speculation has been — what 
it now is — the most stubborn, positive and desperate enemy of the true 
spiritual life ; and Christianity can triumph only in its destruction.” The 
author’s plan is, first to show that the development theory, in any phase, 
since all its phases are atheistic, is a falsehood, and then to demonstrate 
that Christianity is true. And Christianity, as he views it, is not simply 
supernatural, but unnatural. 

While there is a great deal of most excellent reading in this volume, 
many glowing tributes to the worth and the triumphs of Christianity, it 
is not a book from which one desiring a knowledge of the theory of 
evolution as held by Dr. McCosh, Bp. Temple, Lotze, and other theis- 
tic and Christian evolutionists, would get any reliable information ;. nor, 
so far as it deals with dogmatics in religion, does it present a rational 
view of Christianity. It shows that the author has read much, digested 
little, and assimilated still less of the ideas of others. His quotation 
from Dr, Channing, adduced as proof that this eminent Unitarian be- 
lieved in a miraculous change of heart, is an apt illustration of Dr. Tefft’s 
failure to understand the language used by others. The book is a curi- 
osity. To the theistic evolutionist it is amusing, but it can hardly be 
called instructive to any class of readers. 


19. The After-School Series. College Latin Course in English. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Chatauqua Press. 1885. 12mo. pp. 827. $1.00. 

Outline Study of Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D. New York: 
Chatauqua Press. 1885. 12mo. pp. 195. 60 cents. 

Pomegranates from an English Garden. A Selection from the.Poems of Robert 
Browning. With Introduction’and Notes by John Monro Gibson. New York: Cha- 
tauqua Press. 1885. 12mo. pp. 127. 50 cents. 

These volumes are published in the.imterest and as text-books of 
what is now widely known as the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, an organization or rather a series of organizations for the. purpose 
of popularizing the study of the best class of subjects that can engage 
human thought. The members of these Circles now scattered through- 
out the United States, number, it is said, over a hundred thousand. 
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The Latin Course in English is the last of a series of four books giv- 
ing the English student in his own tongue, the classical course pursued 
in our American Colleges. Prof. Wilkinson has done his work admira- 
bly, and the reader, although he misses the discipline and drill obtained 
by being compelled to make his own translation, is enabled to know what 
the required classical course is, and to understand in a large measure 
the constant allusions in modern discourses and publications to classic 
writers. 

Dr. Steele is well qualified to outline the study of Political Economy, 
and his treatise is well adapted to young readers, being simple in style, 
elevated in tone, and just to the disputed theories in this important sci- 
ence. 

The selections from Browning’s poems are quite happy, and Mr. Gib- 
son’s Introduction and notes contain an appreciative criticism, and are 
‘helpful in illustrating many of the allusionsinthe poems. As specimens 
of book-making the three volumes are models of good taste as to typo- 
gtaphical beauty and binding. 


BOOK NOTES. 


History, Biographical Sketches of Pastors, Confession of Faith and Constitution; 
also a List of Members from 1848 to 1885 of the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. pp. 50. This interesting pamphlet, compiled, edited and printed by Deacon 
Daniel ve, of Worcester, is a valuable addition to local denominational history. 
The biographical sketches are well and appreciatively written, and show that the 
Church at Worcester has been highly favored in the selection and service of its Pastors, 
of whom there have been ei pea te Messrs. S. P. Landers, Albert Case, O. H, Til- 
lotson, J. G. Adams, D.D., L. M. Burrington, T. E. St. John (two settlements), B. F. 
Bowles, and the present incumbent, M. H. Harris. The record of the Church, both 
as regards its outward prosperity, and its spiritual growth, attests the fidelity and zeal 
of pastors and people, and is an honor to the cause of our common Christianity. 


Biogen Series, No.2: The Demon of Darwin. By the Author of Biogen. No. 3. 
A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern Church. By Henry S. 
Olcott. Edited with Notes, by Elliott Coues. Estes & Lauriat Boston. 75 cents 
each. The expectation with which we took up these two beautifully printed books, as 
based on our satisfaction and interest in the first of the series, has not been met. The 
Demon of Darwin contains statements directly in conflict with Professor Coues’ work 
on “Biogen,’’ and is put into such inflated rhetoric as can only provoke laughter. The 
Buddhist Catechism, so far as it is the work of Mr. Olcott, is unreliable as a statement 
-f Buddhistic theories; and the Notes deal largely in gibes against Christianity. 


Glenaveril; or, the Metamorphoses. A Poem in Six Books. By the Earl of Lytton 
(Owen Meredith). New York. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 646. This isa lively 
and exciting fiction in verse, the plot and progress of the story offering the opportunity 
which the author seems to eagerly seize, especially in the First Part, for political sat- 
ire and personal invective. he plot of the storv is out of the beaten track of ficti- 
tious narrative, and is well sustained and admirably worked out. At times the poetry 
limps badly, but generally it is highly artistie and pleasing. 


The New ym in College Education. Being a Reply to President Eliot’s De- 


fence of it in New York, Feb. 24, 1885. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D. L. Pres- 
ident of Princeton College. Scribners. New York. 23 pp. 15 cents. President 
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Eliot’s proposition was: “Ina University the Student must Choose his Studies and 
Govern Himself.’ President McCosh takes issue, and endeavors to show, and we 
think succeeds in showing, that such freedom should not be absolute in either case; 
that the College is bound to proeete certain fundamental topics of study, and to ex- 
ercise a firm but kind discipline, or the result is most likely to be superficial learning 
and depraved morals. Young men at the age in which they enter on a College course 
are not competent to decide what course of study will give them the most thorough 
development of mental power, nor to judge wholly for themselves in matters of moral 
habits and discipline; and the College, professedly based on long experience, must take 
the responsibility in both matters. It is a wholesome pamphlet. 


An Appeal to the Catholics of the United States In Behalf of the University which 
the late Council of Baltimore Resolved to Create. New York. 8vo. pp. 24. The 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore accepted the offer of Miss Mary Gwendolen Cald- 
well to give $300,000 for the purpose of founding a: Catholic University in the United 
States, and entrusted the establishment of the University to a Board of Trustees, made 
up of Archbishops, Bishops, Priests and Laymen, who have.concluded to locate it in 
the city of Washington, and have purchased for the site sixty-five acres ot land near 
the Soldiers’ Home. In this pamphlet the Board appeals to the Catholics of the land 
to endow Professorships to be filled by Priests, at $50,000 each, and by Laymen at 
$100,000 each; and also scholarships or ‘‘ bourses,’’ of $5,000 each, so that indigent 
students may be enabled to receive the benefits of the Institution. The Appeal is ad 
dressed to a constituency of 8,000,000, and will, we have no doubt, be effective. 


The Converted Catholic Monthly. Vol. I1., No. 9. August, 1885. This copy is 
sent, having a marked article on “ The Moral Theology of the Jesuits, translated from 
the Latin Text of Father J. P. Gury, of the Society of Jesus, Professor of Moral The- 
ology in the Roman College.” The extracts touch on the Different Systems of Prob- 
abilism; and if correctly quoted and translated, reveal a system of morals as accom- 
modating as ‘‘ easy virtue.’? Take the following illustration asan example: “ It is 

robable that money can compensate for loss of character; and it is also probable that 
t cannot; consequently, a person whose character has been blackened by another is 
justified in demanding monetary satisfaction, and is equally justified in refusing like 
satisfaction to another whose character he has injured.” 


The Codperative Index to Periodicals Issued Quarterly. Edited by W. I. Fletcher, 
with the Codperation of Members of the American Library Assuciation. Vol. I., No. 
2. April-June, 1885. 31 and 32 Park Row, New York; and 57 and 69 Ludgate Hill 
London. Yearly subscription, $2.00. Of great value to all who would keep advised 
of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the day. In handsome quarto 
form, convenient for reference. 


The American Bookseller. Vol. xviii., No.2. New York, 10 Spruce Street. $2.00 
per annum. This is an ‘‘ Educational Number,” and is chiefly devoted to bringing to 
notice the various recent text-books adapted for use in Schools and Colleges. The 
number is also embellished with a fine steel portrait of the late Fletcher Harper. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Books published by Roberts Brothers. 8 Somerset Street, 
Boston. This is a neat pamphlet of 126 pages, in 16mo form. The Catalogue is alpha- 
betical by authors’ names, and by titles of books published anonomously, and has & 
complete classified Index of Contents. The descriptions of books are quite full, and 
o_. indicative of their contents. Some of the best reading of the present day is 

ere brought to notice. . 


Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Boston and New York. This 
is the ‘‘ Fall Announcement Number”’ of New Books and New Editions to be Pub- 
lished by this enterprising House during the Autumn of 1885. The variety is large, 
the reprints being familiar and popular works, and the new books by authors of estab- 
lished reputations. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature"? and “ Book 
Notes,” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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